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WHY DEMOCRACY? 
By W. H. Fyre 


HY indeed? Dictators, perhaps, may not suit the British 

style. We have been apt to temper them with constitu- 
tions. But why not a sound Business Government, a govern- 
ment by “experts”? A business organization is governed by 
those supposed to be best qualified to understand its machinery. 
The shareholders have a nominal right to raise their voices, but 
in practice are content to leave the management to the directors 
and the “head office’. Is not this the true model of efficiency ? 

For “business” it may be, though some of us are sceptical 
enough to question even that truism. For the management of 
national affairs, which closely affect every single one of us, 
the peril involved is obvious. Such power, once granted, 
would inevitably increase, so that we should find ourselves— 
like most shareholders—powerless to protest, when the direct- 
ors began to adopt policies which we could not approve. 
However loudly we may decry democracy as a fraud and a 
failure, to most of us it seems essential that, as citizens, we 
should have some power to influence and change our national 
board of directors. We have inherited a stout objection to 
monopoly. 


bo 
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This objection has its roots in our instinctive human 
desire to achieve freedom, to live our lives as nearly as may be 
possible in accordance with our own wishes, to realize our 
faculties as fully as possible—in a word to be ourselves. ‘This 
urge, which we share with plants and animals, is so strongly 
felt that we are apt to claim it as a human right. The legiti- 
macy of the claim may well be questioned; this at any rate is 
obvious that we have no power to do what we like except as 
members of a human society. ‘That means that if we are to 
be free to develop our‘own personalities, we must grant to 
others the rights we claim for ourselves. The freedom of all 
is a necessary condition of the freedom of each. But obviously 
the freedom of all inevitably restricts the freedom of each. 
Restriction is a necessary condition of freedom. Without that 
restriction which is involved in allowing to others the same 
rights as I claim for myself, I cannot do anything I want to 
do, because my power to do what I want depends on other 
people and on the restriction which their right to freedom 
imposes on me. In any society the measure of freedom for 
each member is exactly proportionate to the interdependence 
of all. To gain freedom we must lose it—or rather, to gain 
the reality we must abandon the shadow. 


Traffic control provides an example. Without such con- 
trol we could none of us drive where we want to go. Our cars 
would continually collide and stick fast in an inextricable jam. 
It is the restriction of traffic control which gives us freedom 
on the road. : 

The power to satisfy our instinct for freedom depends, 
then, on obedience to some authority empowered to exercise 
the will and force of the community for the purpose of pro- 
viding and maintaining conditions favourable to the free 
development of its members. It is this purpose which both 
excuses and delimits the exercise of authority by a democratic 
government. It exists to secure conditions of life in which 
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each citizen equally enjoys the maximum possible degree of 
liberty to follow his conscience and to develop his personality. 

The totalitarian states which have grown up in Europe 
and Asia since the war are based on the exactly opposite theory 
that the individual exists for the good of the state and can 
therefore claim no right to follow his conscience or to develop 
his personality. He must do what he is told, not for his own 
good but for the good of the state, which proclaims in thunder 
“Thou shalt have no other gods but me.” It neatly embodies 
Machiavelli’s principle that “where the safety of the country 
is at stake, no consideration of justice or injustice, of mercy 
or cruelty, of honour or of dishonour can find a place’, and to 
most Canadians such a theory of government, whatever degree 
of administrative efficiency it may secure, seems a sin against 
human nature, since it treats persons as instruments and not 
asends. We are not yet deaf to our instinct for freedom, and, 
although we cannot read the Greek alphabet, a sort of racial 
memory still whispers to us the meaning of srappyoia. 

So much for the spirit of democracy. The forms it takes 
are less important. They are good or bad just in so far as 
they serve its purpose. But in all democratic forms of govern- 
ment there are certain devices which though subject to criticism 
and ridicule may be regarded as essential. 

The first is the device of representation, the lack of which 
ruined the most promising democratic experiment in history. 
Canadians cannot meet en masse to discuss and frame laws 
and to administer their execution. So we entrust those very 
important duties to our representatives. While they are in 
action we must in practice leave them a fairly free hand. But 
they are our representatives. They are responsible to us, and 
we can remove them if they lose our confidence. 

But who are “We? That question brings to mind 
another democratic contrivance—ma )ority rule. It is of course 
patently absurd to count heads and to assume that the larger 
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number must always be right. But, this illogical principle is 
in some form or other essential to democratic rule, because it 
makes action possible. If the governing authority could take 
no action without the unanimous consent of the governed, 
nothing would ever be done. So all democracies adopt a 
typically British and illogical compromise. They agree that 
the will of the majority shall be done and that the minority, 
although disagreeing, shall consent and co-operate, because 
they have the right and the opportunity to change the opinion 
of their fellows by persuasion. In that way disputes are settled 
by discussion, not force, and government is carried out by a 
process of trial and error. It is often a slow and clumsy pro- 
cess. Its virtue is simply that it serves the purpose of 
democracy. 

And for this purpose there must be parties. We often 
deplore party government and with good reason, but what we 
rightly deplore is not the existence of parties but the temper 
and morality of the partisans. If government is to be carried 
on by free competition and discussion of ideas, parties are 
inevitably formed. ‘They are essential to the process of dis- 
cussion, in order to preserve different points of view and to 
provide an intelligible choice between rival policies of social 
welfare. 

It seems, then, that in any form of democratic govern- 
ment there must be parties; that the will of the majority must 
be allowed to prevail; and free discussion must be permitted 
in order that the minority may have full opportunity to 
persuade the electors. 

These political devices secure two great advantages :— 
that a complete change of policy can be effected without vio- 
lent revolution; and that the process of free discussion provides 
for all members of the community an opportunity of political 
education and therefore embodies the essence of democracy, 
respect for human personality. As Einstein has reminded us, 
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“without intellectual and individual freedom there would have 
been no Shakespeare, no Goethe, no Newton, no Faraday, no 
Pasteur, no Lister’. These derided democratic devices at 
least give each of us our chance 


If democratic government offers such advantages, why 
have so many democracies failed and why have so many 
despotic governments taken their place? At the end of the 
war crowns fell lke leaves in Vallombrosa. Switzerland was 
knee-deep in the débris of monarchy. Since then in eleven 
European countries democracy has been tried and has given 
way to some form of despotic rule. It is true that in none 
of these countries had democracy grown much beyond the 
stage of infancy. But why did the infant perish so early? 
Why do we doubt whether democracy is safe for the world? 
Why are we in doubt about our own democracy? There seems 
to be something wrong somewhere, some considerable nigger 
in the democratic wood-pile. 

It is easy to detect two main reasons why democracy in 
all its existing forms is more or less in danger at the present 
time. 

The raison détre of government is to secure for the 
governed an equal distribution of the maximum of freedom. 
That, we have seen, is the first principle of democracy. If it 
is inefficient in its working, it fails in its purpose, the result 
is confusion and chaos, in which few people are free to live 
their own lives comfortably. In order to achieve its purpose 
a democratic government needs the maximum of efficiency in 
its civil service, in its judicature and in its police. Without 
this, authority is powerless and consequently fails to achieve 
its aim. It is, then, essential that these executives should be 
chosen without fear or favour solely with a view to their 
efficiency. That is obvious in business. Unfortunately it has 
become less obvious in the field of government. A glance 
across the line will show us the result of jobbery in the sphere 
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of law and police. Nearer home we see the crippling disad- 
vantage of recruiting civil servants on party grounds. Jobbery 
and corruption in any sphere spell inefficiency, and inefficiency 
in government, whether provincial or federal, is a direct 
danger to the freedom of us all. 


It is equally important that parties should be determined 
by real political principles, that they should differ distinctly 
in their social philosophies and points of view, and that they 
should declare these differences honestly and clearly. If 
political rivalry becomes a mere struggle for power itself, a 
sort of large-scale football game in which the public acts as a 
singularly inefficient referee and seldom succeeds in penalizing 
a player for foul play, the result will be dictatorship or rather 
the despotic rule of a single group. ‘This may take either the 
Fascist or the Communist form. ‘That seems certain. If 
democracy is to survive in Canada, the future lies with the 
party which will state its principles and purposes frankly and 
persuasively, and offer to its supporters no bribery of spoils 
and no other inducement than the realization of their social 
aims. 

The second danger to democracy presents harder pro- 
blems. It is the difficulty of exercising economic control and 
the doubt whether a democratic government should exercise 
such control at all. At the present time our most vexatious 
problems are almost all economic—unemployment, exploita- 
tion, monopoly and cut-throat competition. We feel in a vague 
way that government cannot solve these problems, that its 
action only makes a bad state worse, and yet at the same time, 
whenever the shoe pinches ws, we cry out to the government 
for protection in the form either of tariffs or of social legisla- 
tion. ‘The result is neither free competition nor full control. 
We make the worst of both worlds. 

This unsatisfactory condition is mainly due to very real 
doubts about the desirability of state interference in finance 
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and industry and commerce. We have tolerated and indeed 
encouraged such interference to a degree which would have 
horrified our grandfathers, and yet we still feel uneasy about 
it, we still wonder whether the economic field ought not to be 
left outside the sphere of government authority. 


To find an answer to such questions we should once more 
look back to first principles and remind ourselves that govern- 
ment exists to secure equally to all citizens the maximum of 
personal freedom. ‘That is its prime purpose and its sole 
excuse. But no man or woman is free to live a full human 
life without the material means of existence. It is possible 
to leave an unemployed citizen completely to his own devices. 
But it would be a cruel irony to say that he is free in the sense 
in which we have been using the word. It follows, then, that 
the authority of the state must include the area of economic 
activity, if it is to perform its purpose of enlarging the field 
of human freedom. That is to many a very unwelcome con- 
clusion, because it lays before the government and therefore 
before the electorate problems which are very difficult to solve. 
But the ways of the ostrich are terribly unsafe. We must face 
the facts as boldly and intelligently as we can or see democracy 
in Canada go the way of those eleven other democratic govern- 
ments. 

But, while this extension of government authority is 
inevitable and right, it is of equal importance to prevent 
government from overstepping the limit set by its charter of 
existence, and for that purpose jealously to maintain the 
democratic system of government by free discussion and 
reasonable compromise. If we can feel that the government is 
our government, that by a strange, illogical system of com- 
promise and legal fiction its actions are our actions, we shall 
be less shy of extending its authority. But we have got to 
make sure that in some real sense it 7s ours, and does not fly 
away into the heady regions of dictatorship or party-despotism. 
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In conclusion a useful analogy may be drawn between the 
national and the international sphere. Just as each man 
instinctively desires to develop his own personality, so does 
each nation desire to develop its own nationality, its peculiar 
national characteristics. And just as the nation is enriched 
by the free development of varied personalities, so does the 
free development of national character enrich the world. Here 
too liberty means, in Muill’s words, “individual vigour and 
manifold diversity”. And here too the authority of law is a 
necessary condition of freedom. In a state of international 
anarchy no nation can be free. And the proper limits of 
authority are the same in the international as in the national 
sphere. Authority is justified only so far as it secures to each 
nation the maximum degree of freedom to live in its own way 
and be its national self. 

This analogy is an aid to clear thinking about international 
relations. As men we realize that some social organization is 
necessary to secure to us any personal freedom, and the sooner 
we realize that what is true of men is equally true of nations, 
the sooner we shall come to understand the true meaning of 
national freedom. Nations that refuse to co-operate are com- 
pelled to live the life of the jungle, where self-protection 
preoccupies nine-tenths of life. As soon as they realize that 
security can only be obtained by co-operation, then it becomes 
clear that they must recognize some sort of authority which— 
like traffic control—creates freedom by restriction, and must 
rethink the theory of national sovereignty in the light of that 
fact. And since nations like men do not always obey the 
authority they have set up—there have been gangsters and 
crooks among nations in the past and there are likely to be 
such again—therefore the authority which exists to secure to 
the nations their freedom must have power to exercise some 
force. What kind of force that should be time must determine. 
But it is obvious that until all nations find their perfect free- 
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dom in obedience to international law, the authority of law 
must have some force at its command, if it is to secure among 
the nations of the world an equal distribution of the maximum 
degree of freedom. The attempt to organize for the nations 
a system of collective security is not the tyrannous bogey it 
seems to some, but simply an attempt to embody in the sphere 
of international relations the principles and purposes of 
democracy. 

That is a problem which can only be solved by years of 
patient experiment. And that laborious process must be 
steadily maintained while almost every nation is busily en- 
gaged in the solution of political, social and economic problems 
at home. We are entering an age of building without know- 
ing much about the nature of our materials or the principles 
of architecture and engineering. ‘To build soundly, we need 
knowledge and courage and patience. Without those qualities 
we shall botch our building. It will fall about the ears of our 
children. If we succeed, we shall be rich benefactors of pos- 
terity. And we are unlikely to succeed, unless we embody in 
the style of our architecture the spirit of democracy, the spirit 
which seeks to reconcile differences of opinion by “the grand 
dilaectic of debate”’. 


MANITOBAN SATURDAY 
By H. G. G. HERKLOTS 


T had been no original intention of mine to catch a train 
that morning. My friend had promised to fetch me in his 
ear. But unusually heavy snow had intervened. He might 
perhaps get through, he wrote, but he would as likely be im- 
peded by the drifts and obliged to store his car for a whole 
winter at some unknown spot on the hundred mile journey. 
Another blizzard came while his letter was in the post. And 
I knew that there could be no alternative to the train. Yet the 
day-coach seemed such a poor, unlovely, overheated place as 
I entered it, that I began to regret the whole undertaking. 
Why should I go gallivanting off into the country when I 
might have stayed restfully at home? No, that was not the 
exact doubt that presented itself to my mind, for riding in a 
Canadian Pacific day-coach could hardly be called gallivanting. 
That was my whole trouble: the world was too much with me: 
what I really wanted was to gallivant, to shed my city fetters 
and to breathe a freer air. ‘The air of the day-coach was like 
that of a Turkish bath, though from without the whole train 
seemed a mass of icicles. A mournful-faced boy wandered up 
and down peddling sticky confections with those fantastic 
names that will puzzle the twenty-fifth century folklorists so 
much—Chicken Dinner, Pie Face, and Fat Emma. A more 
mournful-voiced boy was drawling slowly, to the accompani- 
ment of a locomotive’s bell, “Winnipeg Free Press, Chicago 
Herald, Toronto Star—latest edition papers.” He called this 
out in the coach not once or twice in case we didn’t hear it the 
first time, or three times to force a hesitant buyer to a decision, 
but unceasingly throughout all the fifteen minutes that we 
had to wait before the train drew out. And I had a nostalgia 
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for an honest Third on the London, Midland and Scottish. 
For though an Englishman’s home no longer is his castle, his 
railway carriage very surely is. 

Past an unsortable wilderness of coaches we drew out to 
the note of the inevitable bell, that makes every railway train 
in Canada sound like a drear procession to the graveside or 
the church. Soon our great train was dwarfed by the great- 
ness of the snow-bound prairie. High drifts stood beside the 
line, tall as a man. Sometimes we saw trees and sometimes 
icy houses, but usually we saw only snow, snow fading into a 
sky the colour of snow. But where the wind had swept the 
wheatfields the stubble still shone through, a last gold gleam 
of summer. 

The atmosphere of the coach no longer reminded me of a 
Turkish bath. The nature of the place had also changed. It 
had become a long draughty clubroom. Men discovered 
acquaintances: they sat beside each other to talk of the depres- 
sion and the relentless price of wheat. Canada is the greatest 
country for acquaintanceship I know. If I meet a man from 
Montreal I immediately enumerate the names of those I know 
who dwell there, and the conversational gambit is nearly 
always successful. And whoever helps to bear the white man’s 
burden of delivering miscellaneous addresses to luncheon clubs 
and dinner clubs and after-dinner clubs sees, wherever he 
goes, faces that look enquiringly into his or hears unexpected 
references to some old, forgotten joke. So a man ambled 
along the coach to say what a good evening they had had at 
the Lodge the other night and how much he had enjoyed my 
talk. “It was somehow different,” he said. But our talk on 
the train was hardly different at all from that around us. We 
spoke of the depression and of the relentless price of wheat. 
At a small country station, however, he left me and I was 
greeted by an unexpected friend. He knew every mile of the 
land through which we passed and as he spoke of it he hinted 
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at its underlying wonder. A flight of partridges, a little 
prairie school, an oddly constructed barn would set him off— 
and it came to me almost as a revelation that I was going, not 
to the anonymous prairie, but to the country, the country that 
knew me as a boy and gave me sticks and stones and streams— 
all a boy could need—that beckoned to me in every city where 
I have dwelt from earliest youth, that knew my sighs and songs 
and all my great resolve. From exile I was going home. 

Lunch time brought me to my destination. I was met 
by my host, who was the Rector of the place, and by the printer 
who was his churchwarden. But it was not in any church- 
warden’s capacity that he was on the platform. Stop at the 
station of any small Manitoban town: you may not find a 
porter, but a printer is almost sure to be there. His concerns 
are not with typography alone. Like his master Caxton, he 
is a writer too. He is the power behind the local newspaper, 
editor, sub-editor, all its assistant-editors, reporters and proof- 
readers combined. Within the bounds of the municipality he 
must be Argus-eyed. A local crime or tragedy may give him 
sudden importance and exhaust his leaded type, but for the 
most part his job is very mundane. Every day—or twice a 
day if there are as many passenger trains—he walks across 
from his office to the station. He must see who gets on and 
who gets off. That is what keeps his social column full. I 
knew that I was noted down already. 

Shortly after lunch we visited the printer at his works. 
He showed with pride his antiquated Hoe Press, and said how 
well he knew their works at Southwark. He hadn’t been 
there for thirty years. “Of course,” he said, “they’d call it 
South Wark here. Funny, isn’t it?” But I was wondering 
where I had heard of a Hoe Press before. Then I remembered. 


You shall watch how the printer sets type, and learn what a 
composing-stick is, 

You shall mark with amazement the Hoe press whirling its 
cylinder, shedding the printed leaves steady and fast. 
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Was this small, outmoded machine such a one as Walt Whit- 
man marked in amazement? Perhaps he had in mind a larger 
model. But it never does to marvel at machines. In a realm 
where wonders never cease wonders can only be transient. It 
is only ordinary things that stay eternally amazing. 


This visit was the beginning of a pilgrimage. Even as I 
was bending over the trays of type and glancing at the single 
sheet newspaper—one side of it printed in the city with all 
the news and novelties of the world—the Rector glanced at 
his watch and said “I’m afraid we must be going. The Presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Guild is expecting us.” The printer seemed 
perfectly to understand. And as soon as we had climbed the 
steep stairs to the lady’s first-floor flat I understood also. From 
the majestic manner of my reception, and from the long row 
of clerical photographs upon the mantelpiece, I realized that 
this was no mere casual dropping-in but a command perform- 
ance. I was there to be judged—judged by the high standard 
of the spiritual guides above the fireplace. I must pull myself 
together. Apparently this process of pulling myself together 
took some time, for later I heard reports of the impression I 
had made. “I liked that young man. I didn’t think I was 
going to like him at first. He seemed rather bored.” Our 
hostess was a member of a class that belongs to all races, all 
sects, and all times—the ladies who love the clergy. Even in 
prehistoric times there must have been widows who would do 
anything in reason for a Druid. And how they must have 
flocked to the secret rites of Isis or Serapis. In Church circles 
to-day they talk long and gravely of stoles and burses and the 
appropriate colours for the different festivals. Unthinkingly 
—more rarely with intent—they worry the life out of a rector 
by talk of his predecessors, or, more trying still, by talk of his 
predecessor’s curates. W.S. Gilbert knew well that they are 
great on curates. Nor can they ever admire the present in- 
cumbent quite so much as the one that went before him. But 
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preferment means a kind of canonization. Another photo- 
graph is set upon the mantelpiece. They have oceans of 
kindness and wells of sympathy, but their soft answers do not 
always turn away wrath. They are not the salt of the earth 
but they are certainly its sugar. And parish life needs both. 

From the examination on the chesterfield in the drawing- 
room I emerged, it would appear, with a fairly decent second 
class. At the next test, in the Municipal Office, I did some- 
what better. The Clerk-of the Municipality, like the printer, 
was an Englishman, and half inclined, like him, to shed a tear 
beside the waters of their self-chosen Babylon. It stood me 
in very good stead with him that I had been at school hardly 
five miles distant from his old home. He had been a very 
prominent member of the local bicycling club, and he brought 
out faded photographs of the famed places of the neighbour- 
hood. Dale Abbey, Lockington, the Hemlock Stone, they 
were memorable names for me, for they were the destinations 
of our compulsory—but unregretted—Sunday walks. Thither 
I had walked bare-kneed in the great concourse that was, 
praise God, no formal crocodile. Thence I had run perspiring 
back, sweet hope impelling me onwards with the fair promise 
of a hot bath. And I wondered as I looked at the photographs 
whether I had rather go bare-kneed on foot than on a bicycle 
clad in the suffocating garb that bicycling clubs seem to have 
affected in the nineties. For upon a background of the pic- 
turesque was set most often a foreground of the almost ludi- 
crous, of bicyclists in dark, high-buttoned suits and tiny bowler 
hats and oddly tilted straws. But the ex-president of the 
bicycling club knew nothing of my doubts. He was pointing 
out the solid tyres and the cushion tyres, and the fat pneu- 
matics owned by the club’s jeunesse dorée, and queer frames 
more like a heart or club than the conventional diamond. He 
grew enthusiastic as he spoke of record runs and accidents, the 
eyclist’s greatest thrill of “going over the handlebars”. He 
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had left England in the athletic awakening of the bicycling 
age, when science still smiled upon her lanes and no roads 
were called arterial. I did not recommend him to return. It 
were better to keep a memory inviolate. 


I have spoken of these two examinations, but all the time 
of my visit I was being examined, and fully discussed no doubt 
in the mterminable winter conversation of the countryside. 
The spheroid innkeeper—like a dressed-up gourd—mine host 
of many a sporting print, noted me carefully and so did his 
French wife, by whom I was requisitioned to attempt her native 
tongue. And the maid who waited at table, but spent every 
other hour of the day singing lugubriously, “Please don’t talk 
about me when I’m gone,” doubtless disobeyed her own pre- 
cept. And all day long in the smoking-room of the hotel a 
few men would be assembled, talking, talking. Their leader 
was a little old man, with a Carlylean beard and something 
of a Carlylean rancour against the world in general and the 
fair sex in particular. “What would happen in the world if 
there was no one left in it but three women?” was the first test 
question that he set me. Fortunately, upon my hesitating, he 
supplied the answer. “Two of them would get together and 
talk about the third.” ‘This group the Rector called the Wit- 
enagemot. Indeed, the menfolk of the village slowly revealed 
themselves to me as a deliberative assembly, split up into a 
number of committees. Whether it was a store, a garage 
(where, in the evenings, bold men played euchre) or a curling 
rink, there were a knot of men collected, talking the winter 
out. Here was no sad disease of modern life, but the life 
rather of the patriarchs. And I was glad to give them another 
subject for their patriarchal talk. 

After supper in the hotel we set out on pilgrimage again. 
But just as we arrived at the banker’s—who, like almost 
everyone else we visited, lived upstairs—he left us. He was 
sorry, he said, but he’d be back in five minutes. He'd gone 
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to stoke the Church furnace for to-morrow. We were left 
alone in the room. There was a box-stove, I seem to remem- 
ber, and a few detective stories, and the almost inevitable copy 
of Mr. H. V. Morton’s In Search of England, but the most 
noticeable thing in the room was a green baize table on which 
were set two packs of cards. For the owner of this bachelor 
establishment was not only the town’s one banker, one of the 
churchwardens and, for this month only, the Church’s stoker, 
but also the principal bridge fiend in the place. “I’m afraid 
we may have to play a game or two,” said the Rector. J 
viewed this prospect fearfully, for I had not played bridge 
since I left Kngland, and from the headlines in the newspapers 
it would appear that the game had been greatly complicated 
since my time. I had mastered neither the new rules nor the 
new jargon. It was not that I had lacked an opportunity to 
play. I live—like everybody else—in the midst of a company 
of bridge fiends. But I always tell them that I never count 
trumps. Else life would be unbearable. 

The banker returned from his stoking and said the Church 
would be warm in the morning. We talked of ordinary things. 
But he did not seem wholly attentive. I knew that his mind 
was—not far away, but dwelling on the little green table in 
the corner. I fancied that he was debating the miserable 
possibilities of cut-throat. Then there came a step upon the 
stairs, a knock upon the door, a hearty “Come in.” Almost 
without words we settled around the green table and the 
banker cut the cards. 

The scarlet pageantry of Kings and Queens, with now 
and then an Ace’s austere republican simplicity, was set upon 
the board, and I was soon proving how ill a hand I was at 
dealing out the cards, how pathetic at shuffling them. Yet by 
some chance we each in turn were granted the famed beginner’s 
luck. Bids ran high but scores ran higher. Grand and little 
slams jostled one another in heady succession so that the baize 
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table seemed bewitched and each one of us a sharper wasting 
his talents in this far prairie town when he might be 
winning thousands in the smoking rooms of great Atlantic 
liners. Perhaps we should not there have been so successful. 
Not one of us, not the banker even, possessed the unruffled 
sharper’s face. He laughed and said that he had never known 
anything like it before. And the Rector said that we must be 
moving on. We had promised the printer a visit before the 
night was done. 

Above the proud Hoe Press, the trays of type, the stacks 
of “ready-prints” we found a very nest of singing birds. A 
canary fluttered and twittered about the room, constantly 
mimicked by the printer’s youngest daughter, and sometimes 
settling upon her hand, when the two twittered in unison. 
Another daughter played the piano and a third left her tatting 
to join in a duet. Before long, piano, violin, xylophone, clar- 
inet and bones were all in play, whilst the cowed canary sat 
moping in acorner. The family’s only regrets were that they 
had lent their ukelele, and that the father had left his cornet 
behind at the curling-rink after the last band practice. Before 
the coffee and biscuits went their rounds we recollected that it 
would soon be Sunday, that there were hymns and chants to 
be sung to-morrow. Alexander’s rag-time band became a 
very respectable choir practice. But the lay spirit of Saturday 
claimed us before we left the house. Could all this have hap- 
pened in the city? Perhaps. But there I should not have 
held the bones. 


ARCHIPELAGO TO LET 
By J. H. Simpson 


—_——_———_— 


HERE are few countries in the world so little known as 

the Philippine Islands. This may be due either to the 
monopoly which the United States have exercised over the 
Islands, or to the world’s ignorance of the United States. For 
despite the influence of the motion pictures, the United States 
are an unknown country; Nebraska is as hidden from the 
world as the Ukraine. 

Since 1900 Philippine civilization has been that of the 
ready-made suit and the automobile, inspired not so much by 
the spirit of General Washington and of Valley Forge as that 
of General Motors and Rochester, N.Y. It is only fair to 
add that the spirit of Rochester, Minnesota, has also been ex- 
ported to the Islands, where American medical science has 
done its usual efficient job. 

To-day the population, of whom the vast majority are 
Roman Catholics, is over twelve millions, having increased 
from eight millions in thirty years. While the Filipinos are 
still named Juan, Manuel and Marcelo, they have become an 
English-, or rather an American-speaking people. This is due 
to the influence of nearly 400 American teachers and 25,000 
American-trained native teachers in nearly 8,000 schools, in 
which not only the language has been taught but the gospel of 
Progress and of Getting-on-in-the-W orld. 

After thirty-five years of American paternalism, what is 
going to happen to the 7,500 islands comprising the archi- 
pelago, and stretching almost from Formosa to Borneo, now 
that the Filipinos have been granted that modern blessing, 
independence? | 

The islands, named after Philip II of Spain, remained 
quiescent under the Spanish régime until 1872 when a mili- 
tary insurrection and the resultant punitive measures sowed 
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the seeds of the revolt of 1896. From then until the Spanish- 
American war, which broke out two years later, the Philippine 
nationalists merely bided their time. Actually the United 
States acquired the Islands by military conquest, not from the 
Spaniards but from the Filipinos themselves, in many of whom 
the craving for freedom remained, although the inhabitants 
of most of the Islands carried on their primitive life as little 
concerned with their new overlords as they had been with 
the Spaniards. In Manila the patriots kept alive the move- 
ment for independence. They were actually encouraged by 
the Americans, for the imperialism of President McKinley 
soon gave way to more traditional ideals, culminating in the 
statement of Wilson in 1913: “Every step we take will be 
taken with a view to the ultimate independence of the Islands 
and as a preparation for that independence.” 

Those words, taken in conjunction with McKinley’s 
message to the Taft Commission which established American 
rule in the Islands in 1900, explain America’s attitude: “The 
government which you are establishing,” he said, “is designed 
not for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical 
views, but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the 
Philippine Islands.” 

The United States sent out good men under whom the 
Philippines enjoyed what may go down in history as their 
golden age. Since 1913 when free trade was established prac- 
tically everything the Filipinos produced found an American 
market in exchange for the amenities of the machine. It is a 
little astonishing that in the midst of all this plenty any desire 
for such an academic blessing as independence should have 
survived. That it did is due to the nature of man’s craving for 
autonomy. It seems that the desire for independence increases 
with education, even though a people be taught that security 
is better than independence. In our modern world such a 
desire is an anachronism, a survival of the days when bills of 
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right were more important than bills of lading. Now that the 
desire is about to be realized two dangers confront the Fili- 
pinos: economic breakdown and Japanese intervention. Since 
1913 the sugar industry has become the means of livelihood of 
nearly two million islanders, the United States absorbing the 
product free of duty. Likewise the famous Manila hemp, 
copra, coco-nut oil and other tropical products were taken by 
the United States as readily as they could be produced. Be- 
tween seventy and eighty per cent of all Philippine trade in 
recent years has been with the United States. The future of 
this trade is calamitously affected by the quotas on imports 
which are America’s price of independence. ‘The American 
press has taken no pains to conceal the fact that these quotas 
are the sole reason why the Filipinos are being handed their 
independence as though it were a hot potato. One New York 
weekly headed an editorial last November with, “The Philip- 
pines: Freedom—To Starve?” 

And why has the United States thrown up the sponge of 
empire? The answer accords with the doctrine that conquest 
does not necessarily mean money in the pockets of the con- 
querors. The Philippines, in addition to being a constant 
worry to the War Department, have been an economic thorn 
in the flesh. In the boom years the thorn was a minor irritant, 
more than offset by a feeling of greater importance in the 
world and by a certain pride in developing a nation out of a 
horde of semi-savages. The prosperity of those years made 
economic reckonings unnecessary; the price of empire might 
be high but the Americans could afford it. And so they went 
to work building roads, bridges, banks, judicial and public 
health services, schools and fire departments and a grandiose 
legislative building in Manila. 

But with the depression and the consequent withdrawing 
of the United States from world affairs, economic considera- 
tions became of far more importance than either missionary 
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zeal or pride in empire. The cry arose: “Preserve American 
markets for American producers,” and of the colonies 
Senator Hiflin could complain: “They are hanging like a mill- 
stone about the necks of the cotton producers and the peanut, 
bean and corn producers. Let us give them their independence 
and get rid of the Philippine Islands now... And hereafter 
when this cheap and inferior stuff comes in to swamp our 
American farmers we can put a tariff on it.” Those who 
contend that the depression has been good for the soul might 
weigh these remarks against those of McKinley and Wilson. 


Why Senator Hiflin omitted to mention the sugar pro- 
ducers is not clear. They, more than the cotton, peanut, bean 
and corn people all put together, suffered in the loss of the 
home market to Philippine competition. And the Louisiana 
sugar interests, combined with the Wall Street owners of 
Cuban mills (Cuban sugar is not duty-free in the United 
States) are responsible for the passing of the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act. 

Fully to realize the probable effects of independence on 
the Filipinos one must understand something of the nature 
of the people. They are not adapted to self-government on 
the semi-industrial basis which they have attained under 
American rule. They have become too populous and too 
dependent on export markets to support themselves. ‘Their 
sugar industry has been raised by standard-of-living notions 
to a point where it cannot compete in free markets with the 
sugar of Java, British India, Formosa or even Cuba. The 
Quezon Government realizes this and plans diversification of 
crops, peasant ownership of land and a more balanced indus- 
trialization. But at the present time the Philippine Islands 
not only cannot supply their own luxuries, they cannot pro- 
duce enough rice and other comestibles to support their 
population. People cannot live on sugar and hemp, even 
when washed down with coco-nut oil, and it is obvious that the 
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only alternative to diversification is a lower standard of living 
to meet the competition, in these products, of less pampered 
countries. 

This alternative warrants little discussion. No people 
are willing to reduce their standard of living and any govern- 
ment, elected by the people, which even admits the possible 
necessity of such a step goes down to defeat. But even 
assuming that they struggle to support themselves by diversi- 
fication and so on, the Filipinos are likely to be defeated by 
their racial characteristics. They are a gentle, harmless, child- 
like people, neither strong nor courageous. ‘The men are short 
of stature and slight of build. Their main characteristic is a 
love of dress, and the Pacific Coast Filipinos are always 
immaculately, if somewhat vividly, turned out. ‘Tennis and 
ping-pong are their favourite games and their most popular 
musical instrument is the radio. They speak English with 
great fluency, being far superior in this respect to native-born 
Japanese or Chinese. 

Such are the inhabitants of Manila, a city of 315,000 
people, and of the other educated centres. Their scheme of 
self-government does not become complete until 1945. In the 
meantime their status is not unlike that of a State of the 
Union, save for the all-important fact of the export quotas. 
The final court of appeal is the United States Supreme Court. 
The federal government retains supervision of all monetary 
matters, including public borrowing. It also controls external 
trade and immigration. ‘The former Governor-General has 
become United States High Commissioner and as such he is 
still responsible for the maintenance of order in the Islands. 
In effect until 1945 the American army and navy will remain 
in control. And the terms of the Independence Act provide 
that until 1945 “the United States President may exercise the 
right to intervene for the preservation of the government of 
the Commonwealth”. 
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It would seem that Japanese intervention is not an imme- 
diate possibility. The Japanese have enough on hand without 
worrying about the Philippines for a few years. But if the 
United States go through with their plans for abandonment, 
the Islands are apt to fall like a ripe plum into the mouth of 
the Mikado. It takes only a glance at the map to see how 
logically they would form a Southern continuation of the 
Japanese string of islands ending, at present, at Formosa. 


It has been argued that the archipelago is not climatically 
suited to Japanese colonization but this is controversial. 
Moreover, colonization is apt to be more of an excuse than a 
raison détre, as witness the Ethiopian case. Politically the 
Philippine Islands would give Japan almost complete control 
of the seaboard of EKastern Asia. For that reason the British, 
French and Dutch will not lightly suffer it. Already the 
Americans are discussing with equanimity the possibility of 
Great Britain adding the Philippines to the Empire. If the 
League of Nations were a more potent body, the Islands might 
be turned over to Geneva and run by a commission, somewhat 
after the manner of Tangier. But there seems to be little 
likelihood of such a solution so long as the nationalistic policies 
of the leagued nations continue to match those of the United 
States. 

It is possible that the terms of Philippine independence 
may be made less onerous. Apart from considerations of 
humanity, and of the originally expressed intentions of the 
American government, there is the fact that certain interests 
in the United States are adversely affected by the Independ- 
ence Act, the passing of which represented a victory of im- 
porters, plus the farm bloc, over exporters. Sixty per cent 
(the American proportion of Philippine imports) of a market 
absorbing goods to the extent of $118,000,000 a year, adds up 
to a sum which is not lightly to be thrown away. ‘True, the 
Philippine government is not being allowed to offset the 
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export quotas by placing tariffs on imports from the United 
States, but, as everyone knows, decline in exports connotes 
decline in imports. And in any case after 1945 the Filipinos 
may retaliate as much as they like. 

Failing some such step by the American government the 
only conclusion possible is that the Philippine Islands will 
either disintegrate or become the property of some nation 
which has more to gain and less to lose than the United States. 
If disintegration and distress occur, the moral responsibility of 
America will be heavy. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


With profound regret the Editorial Board of the Queen’s 
Quarterly announce the resignation of their Chairman, 
William Hamilton Fyfe. He has bestowed upon the tasks 
of editorship those critical and creative qualities of mind 
which have carried him to eminence in the world of education 
and enhanced the traditions of the great school and the two 
universities that have enjoyed his stimulus and direction. 
Oxford, Christ’s Hospital and Queen’s University have sever- 
ally drawn upon the treasury of his wit and wisdom. He 
now leaves us to return to Scotland as Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. ‘The Sassenach minority among the 
editors can only explain this eccentricity by the observation 
that if Scotsmen lend a T'weedsmuir they exact a Fyfe. Very 
reluctantly we bid him good-bye. 

P. G. C. Campbell, George Herbert Clarke, Thomas 
Gibson, Alexander Macphail, J. K. Robertson, W. E. C. 


Harrison. 


GREEK MEDICINE 


By Srr ANDREW MacPHAIL 





VERY profession has an exemplar: in English literature 

alone, Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton; in philo- 
sophy, Locke and Hume; in the wider world of religion, the 
Hebrew prophets, the Lawgiver, the Perfect One; and in 
medicine, Hippocrates the Father. 

For the modern expression of every art and all science 
we must consult the Greeks. ‘There we shall find the acces- 
sible source of beauty, knowledge, wisdom, science, philosophy, 
and practical ethics. For religion we must go elsewhere, 
although the form of the dominant religion of the world is 
cast in a Greek mould. The text of the Gospels upon which 
we rely was written in that language by Greeks immediately 
for themselves; and the Epistles, although addressed to a 
larger audience, were also written in Greek. 

These sources were soon defiled; their purity lasted 
scarce a hundred years. This failure is the world’s tragedy. 
Whilst the Greeks dwelt in the realms of beauty in art and 
poetry they were supreme. When they abandoned those 
heights they became sophists in philosophy, imitators in art, 
quibblers in science. Maurice Hutton on the authority of his 
tutor affirmed that there is no nonsense one cannot find in 
Plato. Aristotle is full of assumptions drawn from false 
premisses. Even Socrates became a dialectician in parts, as 
tiresome to us as to his fellow-men. But Hippocrates remains 
our spiritual father in medicine. In the scientific sphere his 
method still prevails: we are yet governed by his ethical pre- 
cepts. 

There is no profession more exposed to the temptation to 
forget personal honour, intimate humanity, and_ essential 
kindliness; none in which advantage of human suffermg may 
be so easily taken; and yet there is none in which this tempta- 
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tion has been so completely withstood. In this medical eti- 
quette, so lightly derided by the public, lies the assurance and 
safety of the patient. When well observed, it stands between 
him and exploitation by the selfish, the ignorant, the charlatan. 
It is not a code for the enrichment and solidarity of a closed 
profession; rather, it gives to the patient for his alleviation 
the chief part in the tragedy of suffering. 

This foundation was laid in Greek medicine. For twenty- 
five hundred years it has been embodied in the Hippocratic 
Oath exacted in old time from every graduate by all universi- 
ties, and yet by some. In the common Latin form it runs: 

Sponsio Academica: In Facultate Medicine Universita- 
tis: Ego, A——- B——,, Doctoratus in Arte Medica titulo jam 
donandus, Sancto coram Deo cordium scrutatore, spondeo:— 
me in omnibus grati animi officiis erga hane Universitatem ad 
extremum vite halitum persevaturum; tum porro artem medi- 
cam caute, caste et probe exercitaturum et quoad in me est, 
omnia ad zegrotorum corporum salutem conducentia cum fide 
procuraturum; quz denique inter medendum, visa vel audita 
silere conveniat, non sine gravi causa vulgaturum. Ita presens 
mihi spondenti adsit Numen. 

In translation the Oath reads: I, about to be awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, before God the searcher of 
hearts do swear, that in all good offices of a grateful mind 
towards this University I shall persevere until the very end of 
my life; that I will practise the art of medicine with skill, with 
care and probity; that as far as in me lies I will with fidelity 
employ every means for the cure of the sick; and finally that 
of anything which I may hear or see during this ministration 
I shall remain silent, and will not without grave cause disclose, 
so may God help me. 

This Hippocratic Oath in descent through antiquity 
assumed various forms according as it was administered in 
Pagan, Indian, Arabic, or Christian schools; but the spirit 
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remained unaltered. In the course of time certain elements 
have dropped out; and many of us may deplore the obsoles- 
cence of the Greek obligation: To regard my teacher as the 
equal of my parents, to make him partner in my livelihood; 
and when he is in need of money to share mine with him: to 
consider his offspring equal to my brothers, and teach them 
the Art without fee or indenture. 


Without this obligation of professional confidence, the 
practice of medicine would be impossible. This secrecy is 
embedded in the legislation of every country, in none more 
firmly than in Quebec. Following the old French jurispru- 
dence, the Court of Appeal in 1879 condemned a physician 
to pay damages to a patient because he had mentioned in a 
legal claim the nature of the illness from which the man suf- 
fered. In 1865 the Superior Court held that professional 
secrecy could only be violated by a physician when he was 
being examined as a witness in Court. But in 1907 an amend- 
ment was enacted providing that a physician cannot in any 
circumstances be compelled to disclose what has been revealed 
to him confidentially in his professional capacity. This pro- 
vision has been repeated in the Quebec Medical Act now in 
force. (Revised Statutes, 1925, Cap. 213, Sec. 60). That is 
the law. 

The question arose again in 1934. An Insurance Com- 
pany summoned a physician to show that prior to the issue of 
a policy he had attended the applicant for a grave disease, and 
this fact the deceased had failed to disclose. The physician 
refused to testify, and he was upheld by the Court, although 
the deceased had “expressly renounced all dispositions of law 
which prevent a doctor from revealing what was learned”. The 
Judge went so far as to declare that even if the doctor were 
willing to testify, supported by the renunciation of the de- 
ceased, he would not permit him to give evidence. But on the 
28th of November, 1935, the case came before the Court of 
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Appeal, when the Hippocratic Oath and consequent legisla- 
tion was carefully examined. The case was referred back for 
re-hearing, on the ground that “the interests of justice must 
take precedence over provisions of the Medical Act”. And a 
decision of the House of Lords, “that the law concedes no 
privilege to medical men when appearing as witnesses’, was 
cited in support. The problem is not yet solved. 

It must be a matter of wonder that the precepts of this 
old Greek physician should yet be considered in a court of 
law, that to Aristotle he should have been “the great’, to 
Galen, “‘the divine’, to us, “the Father of Medicine’. It is 
equally a matter of wonder that his coeval companions were 
in war Themistocles and Alcibiades; in literature Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and one may surmise the writer of the 
book of Job; in politics, Pericles; in sculpture, Pheidias. Tides 
appear in the spirit of man. If we can rely upon the record 
of history, they come to the spring at intervals of five hundred 
years. Another such tide is due five hundred years hence. 

The causality of the tide that cast up these portents in 
Medicine and in the other arts of life is a matter of deeper 
wonder. ‘The Greeks, to call them by the modern name 
assigned to them by Aristotle, although they were known to 
themselves as Hellenes and their country as Hellas, were a 
creative people, which is not saying much. They were an 
original people; they invented and transformed into their 
own image all that they borrowed. They were a product of 
geography. A railway journey of twelve hours from Athens 
to Salonica along the back-bone of Greece will disclose a series 
of loculi, cells, or valleys walled in by mountains, and in front 
always the sea studded with islands. It is a miniature of 
Kurope in climate, vegetation, and scenery. At least, that is 
what Strabo thought. This scenery was varied yet graceful, 
bold yet delicate and well ordered; and these qualities appear 
to have entered into the Greek mind. 
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Into these fertile valleys came groups from a cognate 
race. Defended by the mountains, and yet with access to the 
sea, they remained as isolated communities where they devel- 
oped individual character, a patriotism to the place, and 
political independence. This variety of life and livelihood in 
turn was a stimulus to mental quickness, vigour, and versa- 
tility. Internal pressure caused a swarming of these little 
hives, and they came together in Attica under the further 
influence of a common language and a corporate religion, 
based upon the Heaven-father conception which they had 
brought with them from Asia: his temple in the sky, his shrine 
on the mountain top. Their gods were not dumb idols, having 
eyes but seeing not, ears without hearing. This also was the 
boast of the Hebrews. 


At this moment the Greeks were about to emerge into 
economic prosperity. One may be unable to follow the se- 
quence of Albert Ejinstein’s mathematical symbols and yet 
understand his words: “Culture is a delicate plant, and is wont 
to flourish only in a few places at any given time. [or it to 
blossom there is needed a certain degree of prosperity which 
enables a fraction of the population to work at things not 
necessary to the maintenance of life; and a moral tradition of 
respect for cultural values in virtue of which this class is pro- 
vided with the means of living by those who provide for them 
the immediate necessities of life.’ This is a hard saying for 
believers in democracy; and yet in the Attica of which we are 
speaking there were four slaves to every free man, and in 
Corinth nine. 

In our own time professors likewise still live handsomely 
upon the universities endowed under an economic system which 
many of them affect to deride, as Karl Marx lived upon 
Engels, and he in turn upon the proletariat of Manchester. 
The free citizens in Attica never numbered more than twenty 
thousand; but they were capable of forming an educated 
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opinion, free, intelligent and sincere, of every work of art. 
The artist wrought and the dramatist wrote for them with a 
fresh and living inspiration. They were the critics; without 
a general criticism there is no art. 

These general causes of a renascence, geography and 
economics, are not quite convincing. They do not explain the 
sudden eruption of individual genius in unexpected places. 
They do not explain Sibelius in Finland, Audrey Brown in 
Nanaimo, Marjorie Pickthall or Edward Pratt m Toronto, 
Alphonse Jongers, Tait McKenzie, and Stephen Leacock in 
Montreal, or George Herbert Clarke in Kingston. It may 
well be that these persons leap into a new orbit like an element 
of the atom for some reason that yet eludes us. If there were 
a few more of these, the world might then begin to speak of 
the Canadian renascence. Without Pasteur and Lister, if 
they had never been born, where would modern medicine be? 

This period of Hellenic ascendancy lasted only eighty 
years, but in it is contained all modern political history for our 
instruction. For an isolated Greek community the democracy 
like that of the New England town meeting would do very 
well. In a larger and more complex world it soon made way 
for the politician, the demagogue, the oligarchs, the tyrant, 
and finally for anarchy and Roman domination. They had 
consciousness; they lacked the conscientiousness of the He- 
brews, or the character of the Romans. Those who have the 
leisure may trace to the origin this and other remembered 
phrases. They achieved freedom for some individuals, not for 
the State. They were without a larger patriotism. They were 
“politically incompetent”, as Bertrand Russell says. The 
physicist has now the ear of the world; and if we go to Einstein 
for our philosophy, and to Eddington for evangelistic medi- 
tation, we may go to Russell for ancient politics. The Greeks, 
he tells us, had fascism, nationalism, communism, militarism, 
things he abhors; and they had, besides, bosses, corrupt poli- 
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ticlans, pugnacious vulgarity, and religious persecution. Hiven 
Plato recommended a form of religion in which he himself did 
not believe, and urged that heretics be destroyed. From other 
and more original sources we learn that they were careless in 
making allies and false to them when made. They took bribes 
from the Persians; it was one of their own who betrayed the 
pass of Thermopylae, and at Salamis Themistocles notified 
the Persians to attack a part of his fleet before it was ready 
to desert. Finally, they perished at Syracuse at the hands of 
their own offspring. 

Let us now return to the heights after this descent into 
the sordid, although in the process we may have discerned a 
warning against democracy unrestrained, against the casual 
search for allies who at some future time will demand full 
payment, against the eternal conflict between conservative and 
radical. Between the two stood the moderate Pericles who 
strove to educate the people in politics, in constitutional free- 
dom, in art and manners, to rule worthily the Empire they 
had won; but he left no successor to complete his design; his 
was the fate of all dictators, no matter how well meaning. 
Sophocles erected a lofty ideal combining the old religious 
tradition with the new ethic, but it went unheeded. Aristides 
the recalcitrant was banished; 'Themistocles his opponent in 
turn met a similar fate; and Socrates was put to death by the 
old party which could not see that his way of thought alone 
led safely from the old to the new. 


At the best the Greek spirit was precious and personal; 
it emancipated those who possessed it, and set them apart 
from the rest of humanity. Civic freedom left the artist free; 
he was bold enough to represent objects as he saw them. 
Tradition was exposed to a relentless criticism; even the 
Logos, which merely meant “the thing said’, was set in a new 
light. The inner truth to nature and faithfulness in revealing 
it was not confined to artists alone; it pervaded all their 
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science; it extended to medicine, and a new medicine arose 
parallel with the new literature and the new art. Men old in 
years kept alive their sense of beauty by contemplating young, 
beautiful men and women; they retained their mental alacrity 
by consorting with those alert and youthful minds. In effect a 
choice body of gifted women devoted themselves to this esthetic 
and intellectual purpose which gave to them the assurance of 
a career considered useful and honourable even by women who 
did not possess those gifts. The permanence of youth in old 
age was the secret of their success and of their failure too. “You 
Greeks will always be children,” one of their own has said: 
"EnrAnves det Tldcdes. 


The name of Hippocrates stands with the other great 
ones, although a licensing body to-day would not grant him a 
license to practise; his preliminary education was so deplor- 
able that he would not be admitted to the first year in any 
medical school; it is doubtful if he could qualify as a freshman 
in a faculty of Arts; he could not pass the examination mn 
Greek, as he wrote only with capital letters; the small letters 
were not developed until thirteen hundred years after his 
death; he would be confused by the accents upon words, which 
were only placed to assist men who were forgetting how the 
language was spoken. For a similar reason Isaiah could not 
pass in Hebrew; he would not understand the modern points 
that indicate the vowels. 


Hippocrates knew nothing of anatomy. The Greeks did 
not dissect; they venerated the human body too highly to 
submit it to that desecration. The practice began in Alex- 
andria under the influence of the Egyptian priesthood to 
which the dead body had become familiar in the process of 
embalming. Like the modern “morticians”, they made much 
of their art, and pretended to use rare spices whilst in reality 
the preventive was common salt; the embalmer was known as 
the salter, and his mortuary as the salting-place. It was the 
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practice of the Greeks once a year to remove the bones of 
soldiers from the place where they fell and bury them with 
appropriate pomp in the Acropolis. That was the occasion 
for the great funeral oration of Pericles, which yet yields 
material for every funereal orator. A similar practice prevailed 
in the Crusades; the bones of the fallen were brought home 
for burial. For sanitary reasons the Bulla, De Sepultura, 
was issued, forbidding the dismembering of the dead for 
transport; and this in time gave rise to the calumny that the 
Church had put a ban upon dissection. 


Hippocrates knew something of the bony structure of the 
body by observing those remains; but between arteries, veins, 
and nerves he could not distinguish; nor did he know anything 
of their function. To him muscles were merely flesh. But 
he based his practice upon the existence of a spiritual restoring 
essence, the dvois, which the Romans described as Vis medi- 
catriv nature, and we as the healing power of nature. Sixteen 
hundred years later the English Sydenham rediscovered the 
principle, and relaid the foundation of modern medicine. 

It would lead us too far backward into the abysm of 
time if we were even to indicate the kind of medicine that 
prevailed in the world anterior to those Hellenes. It was 
much the same kind that prevailed in medieval Europe after 
Hellenic medicine was forgotten and before the rediscovery at 
the Renascence. Medicine had birth with the first appearance 
of pain, and even animals have their own remedies. In many 
respects their medicine was better than ours until we aban- 
doned a reliance upon Galen. Their advantage was that they 
could not read. The Canadian Indians had a better medicine 
than that which the French colonists brought. Jacques Car- 
tier’s company was saved by the Indian knowledge of vitamins, 
although they did not call their “tree of life’ by that name. 

It will not do to say that this Hellenic resurgence of 
science was due to the discovery and substitution of the de- 
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ductive for the inductive method of reasoning. ‘The antithesis 
of the two modes is a fiction of the logicians in the attempt to 
simplify the mental process. Deduction involves induction. 
The first ape that ever fell from a tree deduced the existence 
of gravitational attraction; he induced that he should be more 
careful in future. The deductive process of demonstrating 
specific fact or truth from general principles or truths, con- 
trasted with the inductive process of inferring general conclu- 
sions from particular cases, without the certainty that all 
similar cases have been observed, was carefully examined by 
David Hume. He set out with the attempt to prove the 
superiority of induction over deduction, and ended in a quite 
contrary position. His combination of acumen and intellect 
would not permit him to occupy the middle position acquired 
by the ancient but sensible ape. 

These Greeks had intuitions as mathematicians and other 
poets have. Hippocrates was satisfied that a sick man sur- 
vived if he were left alone and nature assisted instead of being 
thwarted. Heraclitus surmised that everything flowed 
mwavra pei. Hivery old man who shaves himself with a long 
knife has observed that the edge is sharpened by being rubbed 
upon a piece of leather; the steel flows. Modern scientists 
have “proved” all this, following with laborious steps, as they 
might follow an exaltation of larks or a gaggle of wild-geese. 
Even the value of placental hormones, about which so much 
is being made, has been tested and proved by every parturient 
animal. Dr. Collip was wise enough to learn from that 
humble source. 

In a review of Henry Osborn Taylor’s Greek Biology 
and Medicine, that old friend St. Loe Strachey wrote in the 
Spectator: 'There is no place in which the Greeks, magnani- 
mous, original, and humane, can better be understood than 
in the works of Hippocrates. He laid the foundation for the 
study and for the practice of the healing art; more amazing 
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still, in an art so inextricably mixed with the passions, errors, 
and sufferings of mankind, he placed the ideal physician for 
all time above the temptation to exploit the sick; the sealed 
pattern of the medical man designed by him is the ideal yet 
universally acknowledged; he established for all time, that he 
who would heal the sick must first seek the cause of disease; 
and that the art must increase by the observation of the needs 
and diseases of men, not by the acceptance of rigid hypotheses 
and pedantic assumptions. 


Hippocrates was born on the island of Kos in the year 
460; he died at Larissa in Thessaly at the age of ninety. 
Soranus, five hundred years later, is his biographer; he is 
mentioned by Plato and by Aristophanes. He travelled much 
and for a time practised in Attica. It was in his native island, 
Kos, he established his school. He had behind him a tradition; 
his family came from Epidaurus the centre of the worship of 
Aesculapius, and he himself was seventeenth in descent from 
that god of healing. Few persons now visit Kos; it is too 
isolated, but remains of his temple still exist, and they have 
been thoroughly explored. Eiven at that early time there was 
a rival school on the adjacent promontory of Knidos. The dis- 
tinction lay in this: the Koans dealt with disease; the Knidians 
were specialists and dealt with diseases. They had no labora- 
tories; the bedside was their clinic. 

The Hippocratic writings consist of eighty-seven treatises, 
some genuine, some merely notes by students, others essays by 
disciples, many spurious. They have been subjected to the 
keenest criticism, and only thirteen are now accepted as genu- 
ine; in the remainder the work of nineteen different authors 
is detected. The collection was made after a hundred years 
in Alexandria by the Ptolomies, and parts were translated into 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew. The earliest Greek edition was 
published by Aldus at Venice in 1526, and the best by Littre in 
1861 at Paris. Although the compilation was uncritically 
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done, the essence of it remains to this day as the highest con- 
ception of the medical calling and of medical thought. Of 
these the Prognosis is the best known. It gives a clear de- 
scription of conditions observed in acute diseases, describing 
the countenance, the position in bed, movements of the hands, 
sweats, sleep, and other events, all of which are contrasted with 
those observed in health. It was of ill omen that there should 
be ‘“‘a sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed temples; the ears cold, 
contracted and the lobes turned out, the skin about the fore- 
head rough, distended, parched; the aspect of the whole face 
green, black, livid, or lead-coloured”. This facies Hippocra- 
tica was observed upon the dying Falstaff; “his nose was as 
sharp as a pen”. 

Both the student and the physician are addressed in 
appropriate terms: Whoever is to acquire a competent know- 
ledge of medicine ought to be possessed of the following 
advantages: a natural disposition; instruction; a favourable 
position for the study; early tuition; love of labour; leisure. 
First of all, a natural talent is required, for when nature 
opposes, everything else is vain; but when nature leads the 
way to what is most excellent, instruction in the art takes place, 
which the student must try to appropriate to himself by re- 
flection, becoming an early pupil in a place well adapted for 
instruction. He must also bring to the task a love of labour 
and perseverance, so that the instruction taking root may 
bring forth proper and abundant fruits. 

And the physician: Touching his state of mind, he must 
know how to be silent at the right time, and lead a well ordered 
life; for this adds much to his good repute. Let his disposition 
be that of a man of honour, and let him behave to all honour- 
able men in a friendly and easy spirit. Let him wear an 
expression of sympathy and not show vexation. He who. on 
the other hand, laughs readily and is at all times merry 
becomes a burden; but the physician who is also a philosopher 
approaches the divine. 
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This high ethical view of the medical profession is the 
incentive to the most laborious study, to the most accurate 
observation, the most conscientious treatment. 'The good of 
the patient is the final goal of thought and action; “for where 
love of mankind is, there also is love of the Art”. Hippo- 
crates stands at the confines of two epochs, rooted in the 
remotest part yet providing direction for the future, a shining 
example of philanthropy and professional rectitude, a seeker 
after truth with full knowledge that the perfect truth is not 
yet attainable. 

In a word, what Hippocrates the creator of Greek medi- 
cine, did, and by doing so is the inspiration of all medicine, 
was this: He freed it from the domination of caste and super- 
stition; he conceived of it as an art based upon accurate 
observation; as an integral part of man and nature; he lifted 
it out of the hands of the unworthy; he inspired it with a lofty 
moral idea. 


CANADA—AN ILLITERATE NATION? 


In view of the following statement by an eminent publisher, 
the Editors are initiating a discussion of the reasons why Cana- 
dians as a people do not buy books. “South Africa is a good market 
for English books... Australia is a big consumer of English books 
... New Zealand, with its one and a half million inhabitants, is a 
wonderfully steady buyer of English books . .. Japan is one of the 
most dependable foreign markets for English books”... “In 
proportion to its population Canada is a disappointing market.’’— 
Stanley Unwin, Vice-President of the International Publishers’ 
Congress, in The Book World(Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons). 


I 
A CHANGING GENERATION 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


T would be interesting to know what statistical data Mr. 
Unwin had in mind when he decided that the Canadian 
market for English books was “disappointing”. As a pub- 
lisher, he doubtless has access to figures, or at least estimates, 
of the sales of English books in Canada which are not acces- 
sible to the outside public. The term “disappointing” implies 
a comparison of the actual ratio of sales to population with an 
expected ratio somewhat larger. Mr. Unwin’s figures on sales 
are presumably accurate, whatever they are. But are his 
figures on population accurate? Is he thinking of Canada as 
consisting of 10,400,000 people as shown by the census of 
1931? If so, he is overlooking the fact that only 5,900,000 of 
that number have English for their mother tongue. He is 
overlooking the fact that over half a million even of these 
5,900,000 are of non-British racial origin, and may not, unless 
they have been in the country for a considerable time, have 
acquired any lively taste for English literature. He is over- 
looking, in short, the fact that out of approximately ten and 
a half million people in Canada, about three millions are of 
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French racial origin and intensely devoted to the French 
language; that nearly two millions are of continental Kurop- 
ean origin other than French; and that only a little over five 
million are consumers of English books in a sense which makes 
them comparable with the Australians or the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Unwin’s comment would be much 
more valuable if we knew whether he realizes these facts or not. 


To the friends of literature, however, the consumption of 
books in English in Canada is “disappointing”? even for a 
population of five millions. It is not one of the things that 
Canadians boast about, like their consumption of electric 
power, gasoline and candy; it is one of the things that they 
make excuses about. The excuses are numerous. The most 
valid of them is the extreme thinness of the population. Books 
are most easily sold in book-stores, and book-stores are only 
possible in places where there is a certain amount of literate 
population. On paper Canada has a large urban population, 
well over five millions. But the census authorities who give 
her this urban population do so only by including the inhabi- 
tants of every centre containing more than one thousand 
people; the real urban population in centres large enough to 
maintain a respectable book-store is little over three millions, 
and nearly half of this is in centres which are preponderately 
French-speaking. A very substantial part of the population 
is not only domiciled in places which could not maintain a 
book-store, but is so far away from a book-selling centre as 
never to visit it more often than once in three or four years. 
Yet practically the whole of this population, inaccessible 
though it is to the book-trade, is constantly reached and sup- 
plied by the rival purveyors of culture and entertainment, the 
cinema, the popular magazine, and the radio. Australia with 
its one language, its uniform racial origin, and its high con- 
centration in a few large cities, has an enormous advantage 
over Canada in this matter of physical distribution. 
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(That part of the Canadian population which is thus 
rendered inaccessible to the book-trade does not of course 
wholly abstain from the consumption of books, but its con- 
sumption takes the form of the circulating library, which 
makes each volume do the work of several volumes sold to the 
private purchaser. In the library the act of purchase requires 
no such exertion of initiative as it does with the individual 
buyer; the librarian has a certain amount of money which he 
must spend on books, and is a professional purchaser who does 
not have to see the article which he is buying.) 

The burden of this geographical difficulty is greatly 
accentuated by two circumstances which combine to put an 
almost prohibitive cost on the operation of shipping goods on 
mere prospect of sale to book-stores at any distance from 
Toronto. One of these is the customs duty, which must be 
paid by the Canadian publisher or agent before the book is 
taken out of the warehouse if it is an imported volume, and 
the other is the freight charge from Toronto to the place of 
sale. Both of these are a dead loss to somebody if the book 
remains unsold in a remote book-store. In a more compact 
and less protectionist country the only loss in such a situation 
is the physical value of the volume itself, and a certain 
amount of this sort of loss is allowed for in the estimates of 
the publishing business; thus a publisher will not be greathy 
distressed if, out of an edition of ten thousand, two thousand 
should be left unsold in book-stores all over the country, if 
their physical cost is all he has to bother about, but if he has 
paid duty and freight on these same books his view of the 
matter will be greatly changed. 

These in the main are the economic reasons for the unsat- 
isfactory volume of the business in books in the English 
language among the people of Canada. ‘They amount to no 
more than saying that in Canada the business of distributing 
books is even more handicapped in competition with the radio, 
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the cinema and the popular magazine than it is in other 
English-speaking countries. There are however some addi- 
tional difficulties which arise out of the character and habits 
of the people themselves. In the early pioneering stages of a 
community, while there is still a lively recollection of the 
cultural advantages of the older society from which the 
pioneers emerged, there is likely to be a deliberate and con- 
scientious effort to retain in the new surroundings as much as 
possible of the old culture. This attitude leads to an almost 
exaggerated respect for the mechanism of that culture and for 
the people who are able to operate it. Books and musical 
instruments, and the people who can use them and are at ease 
with them, are held in high regard, and considerable sacrifices 
are made in their interests. But as the pioneering process 
continues into its secondary stage, and especially if in that 
stage there is a development of local community organizations 
of a non-voluntary character to which the task of keeping 
alight the lamp of culture can be considered as having been 
entrusted, this habit of personal sacrifice in the interests of 
culture, and this respect for its machinery, begin to die down. 
There is no doubt that over a large part of Canada books have 
come to be regarded as something peculiarly associated with 
the process of education, and the process of education as 
something which is quite adequately looked after by the 
provincial and district authorities. The intelligent farmer 
who fifty years ago would have shown pride in the small but 
well-selected rows of volumes in his parlour has by this time 
developed a substitute object for vainglory, and a less legiti- 
mate one, in the school and public library of his village, and 
is distressingly confident that these will provide all the intel- 
lectual nourishment that he and his family can possibly require. 
He is a generation away from the older and more settled 
society from which he came forth, and has forgotten its 
characteristics; and the new society which he is in process of 
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building up has not yet acquired the tastes and discriminations 
which gradually develop as a result of leisure and a moderate 
surplus of spending power. Nor should these remarks have 
been confined to the farmer, for they are equally applicable 
to the great majority of the industrial workers, the small 
traders and even many of the professional classes who make 
up the population of the newer settled areas. 

And if the younger generation in a great many parts of 
Canada is growing up,in the conviction that books are some- 
thing which one studies in school and from which one is 
happily released by the acquisition of a leaving certificate, this 
error is not entirely their fault. It is partly the fault of the 
spirit which prevails in the schools themselves. Much has 
been said and will continue to be said in criticism of the school 
systems of the English-speaking parts of Canada, and very 
little of it is germane to the present discussion. But the 
lamentable over-emphasis upon examinations, the all-pervad- 
ing tendency to treat even the great works of literature upon 
the curriculum as merely so many subjects about which certain 
prescribed bodies of information must be stuffed into the 
students to be regurgitated in exchange for marks and certi- 
ficates of standing, cannot fail to produce in all except a 
fortunate few (fortunate either in their own natural endow- 
ments or in the personality of their teachers) a neutral or 
hostile attitude towards everything contained between the two 
boards of a book-binding. 

We are probably at the worst point of the curve at the 
present time. It is hardly likely that the potential book 
consumer in Canada will within the next generation be faced 
with any further new competitors for his time and money in 
addition to the radio, the moving picture and the motor car. 
All of these are being and will be improved, but whatever the 
degree of improvement they are not likely to take away any 
more of the time which might be devoted to reading than they 
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are doing at present; they may indeed have difficulty in re- 
taining their present share of interest as their novelty wears 
off. The reaction towards a more cultural type of education 
is well under way and rapidly gaining strength. National 
recognition of the dignity of the profession of letters, and of 
the public value even of the trades engaged in book distribut- 
ing, has never been higher. ‘There is apparently not much 
more pioneering to be done in Canada, and having provided 
ourselves with all the railways, highways, waterways, power 
developments, picture theatres and hotels that we currently 
need, we are beginning to take thought concerning other 
matters equally essential to the good life. Among these the 
habit of using books, and the faculty of absorbing what is in 
them into one’s own knowledge and appreciation, are very 
important. It may be hoped that twenty-five years from now 
Mr. Unwin will find us distinctly less disappointing. 


II 
ENGLISH IN ASKELON 


By Eric DUTHIE 





N many Canadian universities a gallant attempt is made to 
teach students to write English. ‘That the attempt is 
necessary, anyone who has seen a batch of freshman essays will 
admit. As often as not the student arrives at college in a 
semi-literate condition. He has learned apparently to read, 
but his efforts to express himself would drive an English 
schoolmaster to the abyss of cynicism. 

Let me make some invidious comparisons between the 
British schoolboy of sixteen and the Canadian freshman of 
nineteen, in the hope that those who read this will dislike it m- 
tensely and perhaps do what they can to create conditions that 
will end the disparity. 
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The British schoolboy of sixteen who has any thought of 
going on to the university has been reading for years a mass 
of books ranging from The Pink Viper of Kentikoolallah 
(which he has not outgrown) to T'om Jones, The Y ellowplush 
Papers, Sohrab and Rustum, Jew Siiss, and Man and Super- 
man. He probably buys a tuppenny paper devoted to book 
reviews, science siftings, and news about authors. By the 
time he has eaten his way through half of Wells, consumed 
the flightier novels of, Arnold Bennett, and explored, I hope 
distrustfully, the recesses of the human soul with Joseph 
Conrad, he has probably invaded American literature on the 
side and taken a Hermann Melville, a few Babbitts and an 
Edgar Allan Poe at a couple of gulps. How did he get them 
all? He got his books from the Carnegie public library and 
from his school library and from his class library and from his 
teacher’s library and from the twopence-a-week ‘chain-store’ 
library, and he bought them from the second-hand bookshop 
where he sells his old volumes of Chums and where he once 
bought for two shillings a dirty old cast of Voltaire. This is 
not a portrait of the average schoolboy. It is a portrait of 
the schoolboy who knows that he has a prospect of getting to 
the university. And it is not necessarily a picture of the boy 
who is ‘good at English’ and who hopes to specialize in the 
subject. The boy who is bright at English is probably reading 
Othello in bed, or delivering a paper to a badly bemused school 
literary society on the fascinating subject of Lessing’s Laocoon 
which some English master has thrown at his head—a bone for 
the dog. 

All this reading means that the British schoolboy has a 
minimum of the dire business of learning to write English by 
rule. True, in the primary school he is shown ‘the rules of 
grammar’, essential for learning another tongue, but scarcely 
a help to his mind when he is using his own. He gets his almost 
daily five minutes of spelling drill. His almost daily five 
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minutes of rapid dictation, with punishment for careless punc- 
tuating, pursues him right into the upper reaches of his high 
school. And he has his weekly essay to the end of his school 
days, in which he thinks, not of ‘rules’ nor of ‘style’ nor of any 
bugbear at all, but of expressing his ideas as quickly and 
naturally and precisely as he can. For the upper-school youth 
in Britain, such work is not practice in the avoidance of writing 
errors, but a real opportunity for self-expression in a medium 
practically mastered, and mastered on the whole unconsciously. 
He is not faultless but, by and large, he can write English. 

My first impression of the Canadian freshmen’s written 
work was one of people labouring without tuition to learn a 
foreign tongue. The vagueness of meaning, the indescribably 
tangled sentences, the plural subjects and singular verbs, the 
incomprehensible misuse of prepositions, the hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of spelling errors—I have counted 
thirty-seven in six pages—the inability to recognize a com- 
pleted sentence and to point the fact with a period, present a 
state of things that no college course on earth can cure in a 
year. Moreover, one is informed that many of these young 
men and women received the cachet of ‘matriculation’ in 
English a year or two before they left their school. A be- 
wildering fact this, for I cannot think that human beings 
could so completely lose the use of their language in two 
years’ time. 

What is particularly hard to combat is an ingrained atti- 
tude of complacency, a sense that mechanical errors in writing 
are part of the heritage of man and a normal accompaniment 
to every essay, something to be corrected again and again, no 
doubt, but never to be eradicated. This attitude is the positive 
contribution of the school’s education in English. 

At college, the freshman ‘theme’ becomes a kind of fly- 
paper, the function of which is to catch so many misspellings, 
so many grammatical mistakes. That is the game of the 
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English instructor. In the History or Economics essay, the 
flies scarcely matter. And to the student that is a comfort. 

But a professorial query against a word in a British fresh- 
man’s essay will draw blood to the ears of the author. In the 
college I remember we knew it was only too possible to make 
a childish error and the shameful possibility lent an edge to 
the making of our final copy. 

And now the business men are demanding a higher stan- 
dard of writing in Canada. We are no longer farmers’ boys. 
More engineers must learn to write. Greater literacy for the 
office worker: to be merely a stenographer is not enough. 

This request will not be simple to gratify. Here is one 
reason: “Please explain,” a student wrote to me, “why I failed 
in my examination.” ‘The perennial wail, a little aggrieved, 
which touches the instructor to a futile response. But this 
time there was heavy lettering at the top of the page. I read: 
“Principal, Such-and-Such-and-Such School, So-forth.” 

What was this? Had I been entertaining school prin- 
cipals unawares? And plucking them! Could this thing be? 
One had only to look at the ten or twelve samples of murdered 
grammar and blatant misspellings to see that it could be and 
was. I do not altogether blame my freshmen. 

Let us look next at the literary interests of our young 
intelligentsia. From a class of forty Canadian university 
students, among them first, second, third and fourth year men 
and women, I have drawn some facts. They came from village 
and town ranging from two hundred inhabitants to a million. 
HKighty-five per cent of them claim to have been members in 
their school days of a library and to have used it from once or 
twice a week to several times a year; so the lack of reading of 
some sort is less than one might suppose. They appear to have 
read while at school an average of 4.6 plays of Shakespeare, 
which compares not unfavourably with the school requirements 
of Britain. In addition they claim to have read in their school 
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days an average of 6.5 books (titles unspecified) drawn from 
the works of Hardy, Kipling, Shaw, Conrad, Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Bennett, Wells, Masefield, Dreiser, Lewis, Mazo 
de la Roche, Leacock. This would seem scant indeed beside 
a similar reckoning taken in a sixth-form classroom in Britain. 

When they were asked, however, what were the two best 
modern books they had read in their schooldays apart from the 
works of the famous authors listed above, doubt at once tore 
furrows across their brows. Thirty-seven and a half per cent 
could now think of nothing at all. A few wisely fell back on 
Dickens and Stevenson. Others more guileless, would that I 
could say playful, proceeded to raise to the élite Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, James Oliver Curwood, Gene Stratton Porter and 
the authoress of Warpaint and Rouge. (Miss Ethel Dell was 
conspicuously absent, though her generation was still in 
vogue.) The assiduous Mr. Walpole, fresh from his lecture 
tours, was there, and so were Mr. Warwick Deeping, Mr. 
Priestley and the industrious author of Anthony Adverse. Mr. 
Richard Haliburton, for some reason best known to his admir- 
ers, was nearly omnipresent. But very few were the suggestions 
of original enterprise that came to one with such names as 
Mary Webb, Louis Golding and Clemence Dane. 

Now, one can well understand the young ‘intellectual’ in 
Canada not being familiar with the work of, say, Mrs. Virginia 
Woolf, but can one understand him sounding the hollow gong 
of himself by spelling the name of “Dryser’ thus, or being still 
ignorant of men like Hemingway and Faulkner, whose early 
books I heard discussed five or six years ago by unpretentious 
young students in the wilds of Scotland. Canada will survive 
without such discussion; and certainly there are more important 
things to think about: but here we are concerned with the 
whole problem of Canadian literacy, with which is bound up 
the problem of creating an intelligent appreciation of litera- 
ture and of the revelation of ourselves and our living that 
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literature can give. Where are the forward-looking youths 
with eyes on the reviews for the glimmerings of the new 
revelations that are to come? That they exist in Canada one 
does not doubt. But they are still Nature’s sports and eccen- 
trics. 

To test the liveliness of their literary knowledge, I asked 
the same forty students to name one book apiece by Ernest 
Hemingway, Morley Callaghan, John dos Passos, Somerset 
Maugham and Tolstoy. Twenty-six of them knew nothing 
at all by any of these people. Seven knew of Anna Karenina. 
Six could mention a work by Tolstoy and one of Maugham’s 
as well. A novel by Hemingway was known to one person. 
The whole forty were ignorant of John dos Passos and Morley 
Callaghan, though the latter is probably the second most 
widely discussed Canadian writer—discussed, that is, outside 
of Canada: most of the students could not spell the names. 
In answering, not a soul mentioned a work that had not circu- 
lated as a film. 

It may be said that these authors are of unequal value and 
do not normally fall within the scope of a university career. 
Agreed: but they come within the orbit of youthful intellectu- 
ality, if it exists. 

Do our students look anywhere for enlightenment? Do 
they try to discover what is happening month by month in 
the literate world? Of those questioned, a quarter confessed 
that they neither buy nor borrow any literary or political 
review at all. Nearly a third of them, however, read The 
Readers’ Digest—which is not a magazine but a lucky-bag. 
Nobody reads Saturday Night, the New York Nation, the 
Canadian Forum, or any English or Canadian review of 
literature and politics. One person reads E’squire, one the 
New Republic, one the Atlantic Monthly, one Current His- 
tory, one Soviet Russia To-Day, one the New York Times 
Magazine Section, and one the Book of the Month Club News. 
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For the rest the popular choice lies with women’s domestic 
magazines of the type of Good Housekeeping, and the Pic- 
torial Review. 

It is significant that so many students find in this last 
type of production their spiritual home (this they make only 
too clear in their critical remarks); whereas no university 
student in England, who finds an occasional opiate in Nash’s 
or the Strand Magazine, imagines that he is partaking of a 
literary banquet. Are we still living under the egis of Mr. 
Ralph Connor? England and America have had a thousand 
Ralph Connors, but only in Canada was he called to the throne. 

Most enlightening of all, however, to come back to funda- 
mentals, is the discovery that only four of the forty wrote 
weekly essays in their high school English courses; eight 
wrote fortnightly essays, eighteen monthly, and ten from four 
or five a year to “twice in my high school career’. Now, even 
if we dismiss the fact that half of this group got no English 
at all in their last year or two of high school and consequently 
had no essay-practice during that time, we find that ninety 
per cent were getting from half to less than a tenth as much 
practice in writing English as their counterparts in a British 
high school: this in spite of the fact that the language here is 
in a more fluid state and is therefore less easy to master for 
literary purposes. Nearly forty per cent expressed the view 
that spelling and punctuation were not, at their school, taught 
energetically, while others thought their teachers were being 
pretty rigorous when they gave them spelling-drill once a 
month. 

In such circumstances it is impossible for the average 
student to acquire habits of precision in the mechanics of 
spelling and punctuation, still less in the use of language. 
Less still is he likely to feel the power of literature. In such 
circumstances the university must continue to turn its simplest 
language courses into a sort of special school for students with 
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verbal rickets. And in vain, for the traces last: the rickets 
should never have been allowed to develop. 

These remarks are not directed against the students’ con- 
tinued use of slang and colloquial idiom, the schoolmaster’s 
greatest bugaboo. Living American is a grand language for 
literature, and no one should try to turn Canadian schoolboys 
into little Addisons. The criticism is directed at the school’s 
failure to teach the pupil to write any sort of idiom, any 
language, accurately and well. The Canadian freshman cannot 
write correctly his own slang. 


THE EMPEROR 
(DONE IN THE MANNER OF THE NEW BIOGRAPHY) 


By W. E. C. Harrison 





Startled into assuming (quite erroneously) that the following 
was extracted from a new book by Mr. Guedalla, an overworked 
member of our literary staff automatically produced this review of 
it: The book fully sustains Mr. Guedalla’s already high reputation 
for scintillating obscurity; and indeed he has at last so far 
achieved his ambition that a committee of experts, who have 
taken high degrees in Epigrammacy, Telepathy and Allusion, 
have been unable to discover the subject of his new biography. It 
is expected that Mr. Guedalla will reveal the secret in a subse- 
quent volume of even more tantalizing brilliance. All who are 


growing weary of cross-word puzzles should immediately order 
both. Waals 


HE child was born on the ebbing tide of the ancien régime. 

La Belle France, elaborately coiffeured, coquetted danger- 
ously with her creditors in an unending bal masqué; the Abbé 
Terray ruminated gloomily upon the tarnish of a crown in 
pledge; and, at Versailles, Madame Du Barry provided the 
last sensation of 1789 by marrying the royal widower. 

Laetitia Ramolino’s infant, puling behind the shutters of 
a house in Ajaccio, became (by conquest) a French subject, 
and that year, in greyer seas and on an island which had been 
overrun by the English, another baby was born and reserved 
by fate to win a battle at Waterloo. 

The boy had attained a positively unprecocious seven 
when Charles Bonaparte, abandoning the somewhat uncertain 
prospects of local patriotism, went on a perfectly respectable 
mission to Paris. He took his son with him, who, innocent by 
some thirty-five years of the Imperial Design, was thus up- 
rooted from France’s new island and re-planted in the military 
school at Brienne. 

The promiscuities of Louis XV had ended fatally two 
years before, and now his grandson, preoccupied with a 
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tendency to stoutness and the eccentricities of Marie, shambled 
off to Mass leaving a bewildering succession of finance min- 
isters to flounder in a swelling tide of debts which stretched 
confusedly away to the farthest limits of the French horizon. 
And while the king amused himself with the hypothesis that 
the Great Untaxed would do the right thing and cast a gen- 
erous franc into his bottomless deficits, Parisian lawyers were 
smiling mirthlessly at the corrosive wit of a rascal named 
Voltaire. | 

The Estates-General was still seven years away when an 
anaemic alien of fourteen, with a credit in mathematics and a 
rooted aversion to things French, entered the Royal Miltary 
College at Paris. Governmental finances drifted on in an 
embarrassing alternation of economies and borrowing; the boy 
read his Rousseau, and, since his family was poor, did well in 
his examinations and was given a commission. He was drafted 
to a regiment in the south where the tiled and mellow roofs of 
Valence lay like the skins of wizened peaches in the golden 
sunshine of 1785. 

The spare figure of a young lieutenant rode with the guns 
in the Vallée du Rhone; financiers in Paris bureaux laboured 
desperately through the last dusty summers of the ancien 
régime; and the reign drew on towards a slightly ironical close 
when a harassed Louis attended Notre Dame to sing a Te 
Deum for the fall of the Bastille. 

The soldier returned at the age of twenty-three into a 
changed world. The trim parterres of Versailles had been 
trampled by a revolutionary mob; army officers were outstay- 
ing their leave; and on a bleak January day in 1793 the king’s 
head fell into a basket. The Eighteenth Century shuddered 
and there was a rumble of gun-fire on the north-east frontier. 
For pay and prospects, the lieutenant took service under the 
Revolution and blew the English out of Toulon. He emerged 
from the confusion with a colonial widow and a high command 
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which took him over the Alps to tempt a threadbare army 
with the richest valleys in the world. It was observed that his 
Italian behaviour was distinctly Napoleonic, and the Directory, 
with rare prescience (the year was 1798), sent him into Egypt. 
The guns boomed across Aboukir Bay and forty centuries of 
history saw the dust clouds move into Syria. French faces 
glistened and gaped at El] Arish and Jaffa, and as Mr. Pitt 
stared nervously into the east, the columns wound back into 
Egypt while the general run the sea-gauntlet and made 
himself Consul. 

A. diversion into Italy and some brilliant soldiering at 
Marengo left him with thoughts that were mainly pacific, and 
a Republican France (with the Empire only two years off) 
concluded a fitful peace at Amiens. The tone rose sharply, 
the lights grew brighter and Europe heard the fanfare of 1804. 
Old gentlemen dozing in Kentish inns stirred uneasily as the 
Emperor toyed with a project of invasion, but the French 
fleet being unmartially inept, the Army of England struck 
camp and wheeled about to the conquest of the world. ‘The 
drums rolled to a devastating tumble of European powers 
and when the names of Austerlitz and Friedland had been left 
for a slightly bored posterity to cut upon a retrospective Arc 
de Triomphe, Kurope settled down grimly to starve itself to 
death. 

It was sharply distracted from such rigours by a rattle 
of musketry re-echoing across the valleys of Andalusia. 
French despatch-riders developed a distressing habit of being 
found shot, and exasperated dragoons staggered heavily over 
mountain roads in pursuit of guerrilleros as elusive as the 
mountain goats which eyed them dispassionately from the 
further crags. 

And while Josephine lamented a dynasty and another 
Marie slept at the Tuileries, Napoleon led the Grande Armée 
interminably over broken roads to a dead-end, with Paris 
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fifteen hundred miles behind him and St. Helena three years 
in front. There was a strange glare in the sky as Kurope 
peered across the iron-bound lands into Russia. ‘The bugles 
sounded fainter now and the shakos seemed to stumble as the 
icy winds swept down with the first flurries of snow. ‘The 
weeks dragged wearily under dark winter skies and a stricken 
army straggled into the long retreat. The island waited. 

The Emperor was in Paris again, conjuring another 
army from the depopulated farms for a last onslaught into 
the Germanies. But the wave broke and, as the conscripts 
reeled back from Leipzig, Wellington drove down from the 
Pyrenees. On an April day in 1814 the Emperor abdicated 
and his Guards watched him depart for the nervous inactivity 
of Klba. 

The interlude lasted ten months. On a March afternoon 
a thousand men landed in the Golfe de Jouan and struck 
Bonapartist attitudes. Plenipotentiaries at Vienna were 
startled by French cheers along the roads to Paris from the 
south, and late on the night of the 19th the Parisians bore him 
on his last triumph up the steps of the Tuileries. The scene 
was brief, some cues were missed, and it closed when the Duke 
entering from the wings broke the Sabbath and the French 
columns on a showery day in June. ‘The plenipotentiaries 
moved on to Paris and the Imperial stature dwindled to 
unconvincing apologue. 

One May morning (a fresh breeze was blowing across 
from St. James’ and the year was 1821), Lord Aberdeen paid 
a high compliment to Sir Thomas Lawrence as gracing the 
situation he filled in the Royal Academy. The same day, 
rather earlier and considerably more remotely, an Imperial 
exile faded quietly into legend. 


THE ANATOMY OF HUMOUR 


By Rupert Lopce 





ISTORICALLY, the meaning of the word ‘humour’ takes 

us back to ancient times. Even before Aristotle it was 
supposed that the human body contained a mixture of fluids 
or humours, whose blending in various proportions influenced 
and indeed determined the mental and moral outlook of indi- 
viduals. ‘The predominance of ‘blood’, ‘phlegm’, ‘bile’, for 
instance, made men ‘choleric’, “phlegmatic’, ‘melancholy’. 
Many psychologists at the present day refer, similarly, to 
‘internal secretions’ such as ‘adrenalin’, whose presence in the 
blood-stream determines our moods and characters, and traces 
of this old Greek theory appear at the present day, when we 
speak of people as ‘good-humoured’, or ‘ill-humoured’, and say 
that we are ‘in the right humour’ or ‘just in the vein’ to do this 
or that. To be ‘out of humour’, ‘out of temper’, ‘out of spirits’, 
‘not in the vein’, are used as synonymous phrases, implying 
that the mixture or blending of our ‘spirits’ is not normal 
and that we are indisposed to do what is expected of us. ‘The 
internal conditions are not quite right. 

In Elizabethan times it was customary to refer to the 
dominant motive in human character as its characteristic 
‘humour’. Thus Ben Jonson wrote Every Man in his Humour 
and Every Man out of his Hwmour. Such comedies present 
upon the stage dramatis persone of somewhat exaggerated 
type, whose one-sided and relatively unbalanced actions and 
interactions give rise to incongruous and grotesque, somewhat 
inhuman, situations. Such characters are eccentric; and a 
‘humorist? in Elizabethan usage means an eccentric person 
who is on the verge of becoming inhuman and indeed insane. 

Insanity and an exaggeration so extreme as to be inhu- 
man are not, in themselves, laughable. There has to be a more 
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human incongruity if a comedy is to succeed in awakening 
mirth. And it is in the performance upon the stage that the 
human factor enters into the situation. ‘The types are por- 
trayed by human actors, actors who maintain a good under- 
standing with the audience. The members of the audience 
laugh at the absurdity of a human being acting a part in such 
a grotesque situation. The actor shows that he shares the joke 
and is laughing with them at the persona he is portraying. 
In such a situation, during the performance, audience and 
actors are all laughing together. ‘They are laughing, not 
merely at the externalized portrayal of human infirmity in 
extreme type-form, but also at one another’s laughter, and, 
in the end, at their own laughter as well. It is laughter piled 
on laughter; a reflective laughter, re-echoing its own reverbera- 
tions, and raising itself to the nth degree. In The Pirates of 
Penzance there is a mathematical incongruity. A man born 
on February 29th would have celebrated five, and not twenty- 
one, Official birthdays by the time he reached manhood. 'The 
mathematics, as such, awakens no mirth. The thought of 
Frederick, who is twenty-one, being ‘a little boy of five’, raises 
a polite smile at the effort of the author to be witty. But when 
the actors roll over and over on the stage, in uncontrollable 
mirth, as they sing the chorus ‘A paradox, a paradox, a most 
ingenious paradox,’ the audience laughs at them and with 
them, and peal upon peal of laughter shakes the whole theatre. 
Thus, owing to the part played by the actor upon the stage, 
the word ‘humour’ gradually passes from meaning ‘dominant 
motive’ or ‘one-sided eccentricity’, and comes to suggest ‘sym- 
pathetic mirth’—that reflective universality of outlook which 
embraces both actor and audience in their release from still 
and one-sided formality, and leads, as reflection always does 
lead, toward insight into the essential humanity thus released. 


From this situation of a comic actor in sympathetic inter- 
course with his audience arise the further developments which 
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have given to the word ‘humour’ its present subtle shades 
of meaning. In the first place, there is about humour some- 
thing essentially theatrical. It is not so much what is said, 
the technical ‘wit’ of the part, as how it is said, and under what 
circumstances, that matters. A jest retailed in words after 
the event is a poor thing. It is the barest skeleton of the event- 
in-life. We remember the mirth, the release, the echoing 
laughter, the sympathy, the insight, the pure enjoyment of 
the whole situation. But we fail to realize that the humour 
was a function of all the factors entering into the situation 
if we expect the mere words of the playright to carry the whole 
burden. The ‘wit’? of Charley’s Aunt soon wears threadbare 
in the reading. But in the acting it has swept whole genera- 
tions off their feet, and in the memory, the situation as a whole 
has outlived all recollection of the author’s words. Our sense 
of the full humour of a situation grows, however, into new life, 
if we take on the part of the actor: acting out the situation 
before the audience, amplifying the incongruity, entering 
into the feelings of the group, seeing their stiffness and indif- 
ference relax, and feeling their sympathies awaken as their 
mirth combines with ours. ‘They leave their actual situation 
in the space-time world, and enter imaginatively with us into 
a make-believe world, the realm of the theatre. That is why 
speakers so often, after their introductory remarks, begin by 
telling a story and telling it dramatically. After that the 
audience is en rapport with the speaker: in receptive mood, 
willing to accept whatever he may say, because of the feeling 
that he is essentially human, a good fellow. ‘The members of 
his audience feel that they and he are fellow-actors in the 
drama of life: a little superior to the parts they are actually 
playing, and with a philosophic insight into the total situation. 

In the second place, humour is essentially social. A joke 
kept back is no joke. It has to be imparted to others, to be 
shared with them. As thus shared a joke is a bond of union. 
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When we have laughed with a man, have accepted the salt of 
his wit, and have entered with him into the freemasonry of the 
spirit, we can never thereafter feel him to be indifferent or 
a stranger. We have welcomed him to our hearth and made 
him a member of our family. Humour and hospitality are 
close kin. That is why, when friends are gathered around the 
festive board, the host brings out his best stories and the 
guests furnish what entertainment they can bring to the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul. 

Many circles of friends are held together by little more 
than jokes shared. Their conversations are little more than 
echoes of shared jests. That is why, when they wish to wel- 
come some attractive visitor to the charmed circle, they do not 
know how. All they know is the shibboleths of the group, the 
simple catch-words which send every member of the closed 
circle into titters and gusts of laughter, but leave the invited 
guest out in the cold. 

Humour is essentially shared experience, sympathetic 
intercourse, clubbableness, union of friends. Wherever there 
are shared experiences, wherever there are friendly gather- 
ings, there is warmth, the possibility of humour, of sympa- 
thetic mirth throwing wide the portals of the spirit and wel- 
coming within to social geniality, to affection, to friendship, 
comradeship, kinship. That is why we enjoy the novels of 
Jane Austen and of Anthony Trollope. Whatever else they 
may or may not be, they are folksy, social, masterpieces of 
humour. We can share the experiences, the hopes and fears, 
the little incidents and excitements of the characters, and feel 
them to be our friends, united with us in the bonds of humour. 
Thus in a novel the characters have to be more like ourselves, 
and less one-sided, than in a comedy: because they are without 
the connecting link of the actor upon the stage. The situations 
have also to be more like the situations of real life, for the same 
reason. 
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In the third place, humour is essentially enhancement. Art 
remedies the deficiencies of nature, selecting, emphasizing, con- 
trasting, focusing, unifying: putting asunder what nature has 
united, and putting together what nature has left unjoined. 
It is all part of the process of escaping from everyday conven- 
tions, of winning release into the magical world of make- 
believe. That is why we dress up to go to a party or to the 
theatre. The workaday tasks are over, and we put on our 
evening or fancy attire and wear our pleasantest moods outer- 
most, to indicate that we are released from work and are free 
for play. At a party the hostess puts out her best silver and 
turns on her most flattering lights; and our theatres resemble, 
not houses, but palaces. We try to turn a party into a theatre, 
a show, with guided discussions, directed activities, often with 
professional musicians or other entertainers. We try to turn 
a theatre into a party: walking about during the interval, as 
at some reception, and greeting our acquaintances and friends. 
It increases both our good humour and theirs to know that ‘a 
pleasant time is being had by all’. 


Good humour raises the social tone of the group. It 
creates the most delightful of social overtones. It heightens 
our sense of being alive and of being jolly, folksy, fine fellows 
all. It gives us a feeling of subtlety, of seeing through formali- 
ties and conventions, of being all together in the secret of life, 
of being just a little deeper, more intelligent, more penetrat- 
ing, than we had quite realized. It makes us expansive, 
expressive. 

Where there is good humour the party has a life of its 
own: life raised to a higher power, raised for the time being, 
above the intrusions of time and place, into the refined realm 
of the imagination, the world of make-believe. By all getting 
together and playing ‘Let’s pretend!’ we keep each other in 
countenance, and the world of pretence becomes the real world. 
In the crucible of communal playfulness, the forms and hues 
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of the merely actual lose their distinctness, fade out and melt 
and fuse together. ‘They become transmuted into rich, pure, 
fairy gold. The world’s a grand place after all. Life may not 
be earnest; but it is very well worth living and when enhanced 
by humour, is of the stuff of which reality is made, a dream 
come true. 

In the fourth place, humour is essentially reflective. 
My good humour reflects yours and your good humour 
reflects mine. But there is something more than this. 
In this reflection back and forth, something new comes 
to light: the thought of you and me. Not only am I good- 
humoured, but I perceive that I am good-humoured. Not 
only do I enjoy the party but I enjoy my enjoyment of the 
party. The humorist is always conscious, both of himself and 
of others. Humour is the nursery of social subjectivity. The 
young idea learns to shoot its jests, to hit the mark, to come 
to life as a marksman, a wit, a humorist, a heightened self, a 
social personality. 

Humour is conscious, and is found along the whole range 
of consciousness. It may start with a laugh and end in a tear, 
the tear of understanding, of sympathy, in which mirth has 
become sublimated into comradeship. It may start in a sensa- 
tion of incongruity, and may end in a philosophic conception 
of the essential coherence of contrasts in the vision of life as a 
whole. It may start in a nod, a smile, a greeting, an invita- 
tion: in anything which suggests sharing experiences, realizing 
the typical, the universal, the fundamental humanity under- 
lying the appearances of indifference, of aloofness, of formal 
remoteness. We speak of the humour of situation, of gesture, 
of language, of action. The occasions of humour are as vari- 
ous as the occasions of life, in so far as life is released from the 
immediate pressure of living and becomes conscious and reflect- 
ive. But different as these occasions may be and infinitely vari- 
ous as are the lines along which humour develops: so that we 
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speak of Scottish humour, Irish humour, American humour,of a 
man’s sense of humour, a woman’s sense of humour, of humour 
which is boisterous, blustering, rough, or subtle, delicate, 
refined: as though humour were to be regarded as incurably 
individual ;—the lines of humour all converge toward the upper 
end. As humour becomes more reflective, less a matter of 
local and temporal accident, less a matter of mirth and move- 
ment, and more a matter of sympathy, insight, and philosophy, 
it becomes more universal. Humour is like taste. It is par- 
ticular and individual. And yet there is such a thing as 
educated taste, reflective judgment of values; and on the 
higher ground of philosophy, all humours, like all tastes, can 
mingle with and appreciate one another. 

Thus we realize that ‘humour’ never loses its relation to 
human one-sidedness. Starting as a physiological account of 
one-sidedness in general, it becomes associated, via the come- 
dies of Ben Jonson, with theatrical mirth and laughter, with 
community joyousness. But it retains its one-sidedness, as in 
American or Irish humour; and it ends in a realization that 
these separate and exaggerated developments which, as por- 
trayed in comedy, we greet with mirth and sympathy, pass 
along converging paths of enlightenment, until they all end, 
at the highest level of reflection, in philosophical insight: 
insight into the essential unity of life and experience, height- 
ened and enhanced and made more social, more human, and 
more enjoyable by its contrasts, its one-sidedness, its ‘humours’. 


AU CANADA 
By M. Trrou 





JOURNEE A QUEBEC 


J’ai passé la journée de cette fin de Mars a me promener 
par les rues de Québec: rue Notre Dame, rue Fleurie, 
rue d’Aiguillon, Hoétel Dieu du Précieux Sang. Rues 
provinciales, étroites, tortueuses et ardues. Mais leurs noms 
sonnent comme des souvenirs. Les maisons des notaires 
sont garnies de panonceaux en cuivre. II fait une vingtaine 
de degrés de froid. Un prétre passe, en soutane, la canne a 
la main et un bonnet de fourrure sur la téte. Des enfants 
font en skis l’ascension d’une allée. 

Sur le tertre, en haut de la colline, on traverse la place 
entre deux murailles de neige. Ma chambre, tout 1a-haut, 
donne sur le Saint-Laurent gelé. Le brise-glace qui permet 
de franchir le fleuve, entre Québec et Lévis, s’acharne a sa 
traversée avec des craquements de tonnerre. La vue s’étend 
sur les plaines blanches, et les maisons d’en bas et les villages 
d’en face sont réduits a des dimensions de jouets. Combien 
de temps, ici, dure la saison de Noel? 

L’escalier de Hotel a tres grande allure. Ses deux ailes 
s’accompagnent de rampes en fer forgé dont le sommet dispa- 
rait sous des feuillages qui saillent avec une élégance un peu 
froide. N’est-ce pas “Auprés de ma Blonde’ dont j’entends 
la musique, la-haut? 

O surprise! Pres de l’entrée en laqué blane de la salle a 
manger, un petit orchestre, sur une plate-forme, joue une suite 
de vieux airs francais. Les artistes sont costumés a la mode 
du dix-huitieme siécle: les dames portent les robes 4 paniers 
et la mouche, les hommes perruques poudrées et jaquettes 4 
fleurs. Et les chants se succéedent: ‘Les prisons de Nantes’, 
‘L’étang, de Rameau. .. S’évoque la plaine ot l’onde tres- 
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saille aux caresses du vent léger de l’Ile de France. Attraits 
du siecle charmant, force d’une tradition vivace! Graces 
soient rendues a Québec, ot il est encore possible de les re- 
vivre, et aux délices de l’hospitalité canadienne. 


ROUTES 


« Celle qui nous méne d’ Ottawa vers lest quitte la ville par 
la ‘dréve’ du bord de la Riviere. ‘Tout d’abord, nous avons 
passé devant une ligne de villas fort plaisantes aux yeux. Les 
stores, 4 Vextérieur des fenétres,—larges bandes 4 teintes 
crues: vert sur blanc, orange sur noir—donnent au quartier 
un aspect tres Etats-Unis. De petits jardins en terraces les 
entourent, bien soignés, et ajoutent 4 la ressemblance. Puis, 
a notre droite, c’est le Canal, et la myriade des baigneurs. I] 
a fait si chaud qu’on les envierait, sans |’air du soir qui vient 
nous rafraichir. Quel curieux jeu de croquet! Le trajet 
s’effectue sur des allées bordées de planches et les chocs des 
boules se répercutent avec éclat! Insensiblement, nous sortons 
de la ville en longeant la riviére. Ot sommes-nous, en vérité? 
N’ai-je pas ressenti souvent, de l’autre coté de la mer, cette 
pureté rose, vers horizon, et le gris familier du ciel? La 
maison au toit rouge, répétée dans |’eau sans ride, n’est-ce pas 
celle de l’éclusier, en amont de notre village? Les mémes peu- 
pliers se dressent de chaque coté de la route. Notre voiture 
file en silence; le calme de cette fin du jour semble s’ouvrir a 
elle, et se plaire a son contact. La grande plaine ajoute a 
Villusion, par le brun des emblavures. Comme on comprend 
que les ancétres, ceux qui arrivérent de nos campagnes, il y a 
trois cents ans, ne se sentirent pas dépaysés! L’enfant qui 
voyage 4 mon cété s’est assoupie sur mon épaule. Douceur de 
la nuit! Suis-je vraiment siloin? Canada? France? ... Mais 
des lumiéres se rapprochent. Voici, a l’américaine, l’unique 
grande rue de la petite ville. Nous nous arrétons dans le bruit, 
sous des lumiéres au néon, au milieu d’une foule d’autres autos, 
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comme un train qui est entré dans une gare. Allons prendre 
une creme a la glace. Nous ne sommes pas en France! 


VERS LE NORD DE L’ONTARIO 

«x Depuis que nous avons quitté C., il pleut. Le paysage 
ne me parvient qu’a travers l’eau qui ruisselle sur le pare-brise. 
Parfois, le bruit se rehausse du choc de la boue contre la caros- 
serie de |’auto et du flic-floc des roues qui traversent les petites 
mares. La route n’est pas en macadam, certes. Mais il ne 
faut pas nous plaindre: il n’y a pas si longtemps qu'elle existe, 
méme si notre course nous entraine vers sa fin. 

De chaque coté, la forét s’étend, en longueur et en pro- 
fondeur. Tiens! une éclaircie... Tout au loin, un rang de 
collines, ot s’étagent de grands arbres, forme un fond de 
tableau italien. Comme cette maison de pionnier a l’air neuve! 
L’ami qui me sert de guide, fort versé aux choses de la région, 
m’explique que c’est en effet une installation récente. Dans 
le sud de la Province, on m’en a montré de semblables, mais en 
ruine et sans emploi, comme autant de curiosités historiques. 
Celle-ci donne la vie 4 ce coin de campagne. Le nouvel arrivant 
a di abattre les arbres pour batir sa demeure. II] en a pelé 
Vécorce et les a équarris. Puis il les a sciés aux dimensions 
nécessaires pour laisser place a la porte, aux deux petites 
fenétres. Le tuyau du poéle sort par un trou dans le toit. 
Tout autour, de l’avoine pousse entre les souches brtlées. Nous 
sommes au début de Septembre: il commence a givrer, la nuit. 
C’est aussi dur, ‘icitte’, que dans le pays de Maria Chapdelaine. 

I] recommence a pleuvoir. Oh, le bruit de la pluie sur le 
toit dune auto! Et tout a coup, une effarante vision. Vingt, 
trente pylones démesurés, transmitteurs d’energie électrique. 
Ils ont la forme de squelettes schématiques. Trés hauts sur 
pieds, la taille resserrée et, vers le ciel, deux paires, trois paires 
de bras dont la pluie dégoutte comme des larmes et qui vont 
s’effilant pour se souder a4 ceux de leurs voisins. Ils font songer 
a d’immenses ‘zombees’, fantOmes des croyances primitives, 
obligés 4 accomplir les travaux des hommes, leurs maitres. 
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La route a repris sa bordure de forét. Nous roulons, 
entre les deux rangées d’arbres, comme sur le fond étroit d’une 
tranchée dont les parois s’estompent, au sommet, dans la pluie. 
Ce sont les vraies essences du Nord, mentionnées dans les livres 
de géographie: sapins gommiers, mélézes, bouleaux argentés, 
tous de méme hauteur. Masse intacte depuis le début des 
ages, impressionnante de tristesse, dans ce matin d’eau bla- 
farde, elle semble ne devoir jamais prendre fin. Comme il 
en surgirait facilement le danger et la peur, 4 ces extrémes 
limites de la civilisation! 

Et l’on débouche enfin sur un plateau morose. Des mai- 
sons apparaissent, raides, insolites, cubes de bois recouverts 
d’une basse pyramide, peintes de couleurs neutres et mates: 
bleu, jaune foncé, vert, rouge sombre. De l'autre cote du 
chemin, elles sont enduites de blanc, moins simples, avec un 
petit porche que termine, vers le haut, des découpures ajourées. 


RELIGION 


Nous venons d’arriver 4 un grand terrain dont l’entrée 
forme un ample pare d’autos. Elles sont la en innombrable 
armée: solides voitures de fermiers, modéles anciens habitués 
aux routes difficiles. Plus loin, une vaste tente, entourée d’un 
rang de plus petites. Nous nous trouvons 4 l’endroit ow les 
membres d’une Kglise Meéethodiste dissidente, active au Canada 
depuis plus d’un demi-siécle, achevent de tenir leur Assemblée 
annuelle. 

C’est le début de l’été et toute la semaine, ces dévotions 
en plein air ont été favorisées de beau temps. Quelques familles, 
en guise de vacances, ont vécu sous la tente, dans une simplicité 
biblique, tout pres de leurs guides spirituels. Le pére rejoint 
les siens, apres son travail, pour les exercices du soir. En cette 
apres-midi du dimanche de cloture, on estime l’assistance a 
quelque trois mille personnes. I] s’en émane une atmosphere 
de contentement, comme a une grande féte populaire, plutot 
joviale que recueillie. 
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L’emplacement est bien choisi. Au centre de la contrée, 
un peu 4 l’écart des villages. Une grande clairiére. Alentour, 
un paysage sablonneux et des rocs. Beaucoup d’arbres ont 
été abattus et les nombreuses souches s’accordent avec l’aspect 
rugueux du paysage. Ceux qui ont survécu, de grands cedres, 
des pins, ont pris l’aspect des troncs fouettés par les tempétes. 
On songe & ces cirques déserts des vallons de l’Kcosse ou les 
fidéles célébraient leur culte, aux temps sombres du Covenant. 

La tente s’emplit peu a peu. On s’installe entre parents, 
par groupes d’amis. Beaucoup doivent rester debout, au de- 
hors. II fait trés chaud. Un assez grand nombre d’hommes 
ont enlevé leurs vestes. On attend que l’instruction des enfants, 
a lécole du Dimanche, prenne fin. ‘Trés peu de femmes 
ou de jeunes filles portent les cheveux courts. 

Les pasteurs ont pris place sur l’estrade qui leur est ré- 
servéee. Un ou deux se reconnaissent au col dur et au plastron 
noir qui distinguent les prétres dans tout le monde protestant. 
Mais la majorité se contente d’un faux-col bas, rabattu, sans 
cravate. L/’évangéliste qui préside vient. des Etats-Unis, 
berceau de la secte. 

Tout est si familier, si étrange a nos habitudes. Aprés une 
courte priére (oh, le souple et frais mouvement d’une jeune fille 
qui se retourne pour s’agenouiller, le geste que les enfants 
apprennent quand ils sont tout petits!), un quatuor de voix 
d’hommes se fait entendre. Plutot une chanson qu’un cantique: 
une jubilation de sentir le Seigneur si proche et si chéri. Le tout 
assez bien harmonisé, mais rendu sans accompagnement. Les 
artistes sont bissés, trissés. L’audience coupe les intervalles 
de bizarres “Amen!’, qui semblent se répondre et servir d’en- 
couragements, de ralliements. C’est vraiment une foule en 
liesse, exhalant une joie de haut gotit, peut-étre, mais qu’elle 
trouve contagieuse. 

Puis le préche. Une voix forte, pas trop nasale, un peu 
éraillée (apres huit jours!), mais d’une trés grande variété 
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d'intonations. Poimt de pompe ni d’apparat. Un homme 
plein de bonnes intentions expose avec entrain la loi 4 ceux 
qui lui font confiance, et l’explique 4 la lumiére d’aventures 
qui lui sont advenues. Deux points me frappent. D’abord, 
je n’ai jamais entendu condamner le tabac avec une telle véhé- 
mence. Je ne savais que ma cigarette pit représenter un si 
grand peché. Et puis, surtout, le pragmatisme de la doctrine. 
Qui peut savoir, qui oserait dire, non pas seulement ce que 
demain nous réserve, mais combien nous serons changés de- 
main? Réjouissons-nous done de notre amour pour le Sauveur 
dont le coeur saigne pour nous, et de notre obéissance 4 la lettre 
du Livre. Il] n’est que cet amour qui compte et de par qui 
viendra, tout soudain, le salut. 

Un silence attentif grandit maintenant comme lors des 
sentiments profonds. Hors de la tente, le soleil est devenu 
torride et découpe sur le sable de larges ombres, presque 
bleues. Nous avons devant nous une longue route et il 
nous faut partir avant la fin. Retour silencieux. Je m’essaie a 
comprendre. Un Anglais, au dix-huitiéme siecle, éprouva que 
lEeglise ot il adorait, devenue trop formaliste, ne distribuait 
plus lenseignement de la Bible. I] trouva des disciples et leur 
conviction se propagea, tout autour d’eux d’abord, puis, par 
leurs prosélytes, jusqu’aux Etats-Unis. Trois quarts de siecle 
plus tard, dans ce pays encore neuf, des prétres de sa doctrine 
se plaignirent qu’on s’écartait de ses préceptes. II fallait 
revenir a une croyance moins relachée, ot la lettre du Livre se 
vit confirmée par les élans du cceur. Dix ans encore, et les 
premiers parmi les Canadiens se joignirent a eux. Dans le 
Dominion, ils se comptent, maintenant, plus de sept mille. 
En notre vingtiéme siécle, fiers de leur petit nombre, ils se 
trouvent 4 l’aise dans la rigueur de leur foi anachronique et 
familiére. Combien de temps suffira-t-elle? Mais, comme le 
disait Kipling, 6 admirable diversité des créatures humaines! 


AMERICA’S “NEW NEUTRALITY” 


By REGINALD G. TROTTER 


ITTLE more than a year ago the United States seemed 
to be on the verge of joining the World Court. Many 
informed observers even looked forward to its entering the 
League of Nations in the not distant future. But such ex- 
pectations were disappointed and American policy has devel- 
oped instead along lines much closer to the innate traditions 
of the American people. It is now clear that the popular 
outburst which made the Senate repudiate the World Court 
early last year was no mere spasmodic and accidental response 
to skilful radio propaganda. ‘The latter succeeded so drama- 
tically and overwhelmingly in reversing the apparent trend 
of opinion because it appealed to popular instincts deep-rooted 
in the Republic’s past. Isolationism in the United States 
to-day is a new name for an old attitude towards relations 
with the European world, an attitude that still demands the 
avoidance of those entangling alliances so strongly deprecated 
nearly a century and a half ago by the “father of his country”. 
Once again the belief has become compellingly vocal that 
American “liberty”, having been made possible only by a suc- 
cessful war of independence against the old world, can be 
preserved only by maintaining the political separation that 
was then secured and the complete freedom of action that is 
popularly supposed to follow therefrom. 

Canadians often find it difficult to appreciate the depth 
and intensity of isolationist tradition in the neighbouring 
republic. The North American continent is so obviously a 
unit In many respects, that one sometimes has to remind 
oneself that Republic and Dominion are different fundamen- 
tally in their historical relationships to the issue of political 
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isolation from the old world. Without a continued British 
connection Canada could hardly have achieved her separate 
nationality on the northern half of the continent, and in the 
League of Nations the Dominion found international recog- 
nition and support of its national status. Thus while Canadians 
generally share with their neighbours in the United States a 
certain North American consciousness, and while some Cana- 
dians clamorously preach isolationism, that dogma in any 
extreme form is not congenial to the more deep-rooted and 
widespread elements in Canadianism. When thoroughgoing 
isolationists are encountered in Canada to-day their isolation- 
ism occasionally turns out to be a consequence of their caring 
nothing for the building or the preservation of a distinctively 
Canadian life north of the international boundary; usually it 
is either a more or less unthinking imitation of the United 
States brand or the result of their continuing to think and feel 
in terms of a colonial inferiority complex. It is true that some 
Canadians persist in viewing the British connection solely in 
terms of bygone controversies and frictions that were 
incidental to the evolution of national status. Yet the general 
attitude of Canadians to-day takes for granted the continuance 
of association in the British Commonwealth, and towards the 
League it was adequately indicated in the speech from the 
throne at the opening of Parliament in Ottawa the other day, 
which stated the Canadian position in the following words: 
“My ministers are confident that they express the conviction 
of the people of Canada in adhering to the aims and ideals of 
the League of Nations, and in seeking, in unison with mem- 
bers of the League as well as with other nations, to support by 
all appropriate and practical means the maintenance of peace, 
and the establishment of a world order based on justice and 
equity.” 

Citizens of the Republic, on the other hand, seem 
on the whole still to believe that membership in the League 
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of Nations would jeopardize their cherished ideals of inde- 
pendence with which they habitually associate their conception 
of national interest and even their national identity. 
Though Europe’s growing distresses and the crisis facing 
the League of Nations have commanded the sympa- 
thies of some Americans, they have awaked the fears of 
others, and among the masses they have strengthened as well 
old attitudes of distrust and contempt. As the challenge of 
Hitler grew and the Ethiopian imbroglio developed it became 
increasingly clear that public opinion in the United States was 
concerned chiefly not with how war could be prevented or 
checked by collective action but with how the United States 
could insure its own non-participation in any European con- 
flict, local or general. Isolation from infection from Europe 
became once more in the general view the paramount national 
interest of the Republic. It would not do, it seemed, to accept 
any obligations towards a collective system dominated by 
European powers whose policies it was the habit to condemn 
for being iniquitously determined by conceptions of national 
interest. The American public demanded that government 
should lead them in a run for cover. 

Hence last summer’s neutrality legislation providing, till 
the end of February, for mandatory presidential embargoes 
on shipments of “arms, ammunition, and implements of war- 
fare’ to belligerents, and authorizing the president to with- 
hold protection from American citizens travelling on any 
vessel of a belligerent nation. Upon the outbreak of hostilities 
in Ethiopia the president promptly put both these provisions 
into effect by proclamation, and also, by virtue of his executive 
control over foreign policy, declared that any Americans 
voluntarily engaging “in any transactions of any character 
with either of the belligerents” would ‘do so at their own 
risk”. Shortly the government by various pronouncements 
and administrative measures sought also to limit by “moral 
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pressure” the growth of trade with Italy in commodities useful 
for war purposes. Meanwhile it had abandoned the Hoover 
practices of invoking the Briand-Kellogg Pact as a pledge to 
peace on the part of its adherents and of consulting openly 
with League powers. Further legislation has this year been 
introduced into Congress. The Roosevelt administration de- 
sires large executive discretion both as to the time when 
embargoes should be imposed and as to the goods to be covered, 
though apparently it has abandoned hope of securing author- 
ization to discriminate in applying them against various 
belligerents. Those Americans who believe that avoidance of 
embroilment in war is best insured by giving all practicable 
aid to preventing its spread, hope by some sort of flexible 
embargo to uphold, or at least to avoid interfering with, the 
League’s system of sanctions. It has become obvious, how- 
ever, that no permanent policy can be adopted without the 
assent of the mass of isolationist sentiment. While the admin- 
istration’s measure includes an assertion of a continued claim 
to those neutral rights claimed prior to 1914, the “new neu- 
trality” in fact involves a virtual abandonment, at least for a 
time, of old claims to “freedom of the seas” for the citizens 
and commerce of the United States in time of war. Insistence 
upon those old claims in a situation involving maritime powers 
would lessen the effectiveness of League sanctions and perhaps 
break them down, and in case of general hostilities would be 
sure to involve the United States in war as happened in 1812 
and in 1917. 

The strongest American isolationists have often been the 
stoutest advocates of maintaining those old neutral claims 
even against the collective system of the League. To some, 
indeed, it is still enough to condemn any policy if it can be 
said to offer any aid or comfort whatever either to Great 
Britain or to the League of Nations. But at last the precari- 
ousness of the international situation seems to have frightened 
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many of them into the view that nothing is worth contending 
for that might by any conceivable possibility involve the 
United States in a “European” conflict. The “new neutrality” 
has its widest appeal as a measure of “Safety First” to isola- 
tionists. ‘Thus the chance of American internationalists and 
isolationists finding common ground is better than ever before. 
It becomes conceivable that isolationist sentiment, without 
being false to its dogma that isolation is the paramount 
national interest, can yet support a United States policy such 
as will permit the League to function as an instrument of 
collective security. In other words, the Republic’s self-interest 
as conceived by popular American opinion may at last be 
falling into line with the general interest as conceived by the 
nations of the League in relation to their own view of their 
respective national interests. 

A truism that is too often forgotten in abstract argument 
is that neither the League of Nations nor any other world 
system can hope for success except when supported by govern- 
ments and peoples which believe their most fundamental 
interests safeguarded by it rather than jeopardized. For 
Canada the League has value as safeguarding the national 
independence of the Dominion. Many Americans, on the con- 
trary, have thought of the League chiefly as threatening their 
own national independence. It is still futile to hope that United 
States isolationists will assent to any policy on the ground that 
it may help the League, but a policy accepted for other and 
more obviously self-interested reasons may nevertheless ease 
the situation for the League. 

All those who build hopes for the future of civilization on 
the collective experiment may well be grateful for any trend in 
the United States towards a policy that will no longer consti- 
tute a defiance of the attempt to build a workable system of 
collective security. It is now patent that not till that system 
shall further have proved itself is there any chance that the 
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Republic will line up frankly as a full and active member 
of a self-disciplining society of nations. If ever it does so, 
moreover, it will be surprising if it follows in Britain’s way, 
or in Canada’s; indeed it is more likely to insist on following 
a way of its own, consistent with its peculiar historical tradi- 
tions. Basic in United States national tradition is the senti- 
ment of isolationism. American participation, active or only 
passive, in any collective attempt to prevent war, must be 
reconciled with that sentiment. Perhaps the “new neutrality” 
offers a way. At any rate no other is in sight along which 
there is as much hope as in this of the United States develop- 
ing a non-obstructive policy in international affairs. 


For readers who desire further information on the develop- 
ment of the “New Neutrality” and its possible consequences, 
the following recent publications are specially recommended: 


Can We Be Neutral? By Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Published by Harper and Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. New York, 1936. $1.50. 


The New American Neutrality. By Raymond Leslie Buell. (Foreign 
Policy Reports, Vol. XI, Number 23.) Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. New York, January 15, 1936. 25 cents. 
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WANTED: A NEW APPROACH TO MUSIC 
By Frep R. MacKeican 


ee 


USIC appears to be crying out for some new alignment 

of our attitude towards it and our ideas about it. An art 
which, on its major side at least, was bordering more and more 
upon the esoteric, has now through radio become part of our 
daily life. And the influence of radio has moreover actually 
stimulated an increase in the number of performances attended 
by the public, many of them at reduced scales of prices and 
not a few entirely free, as for example programmes that are 
broadeast and concerts that are financed, particularly in the 
United States, through government support for unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Although from year to year the number of people listen- 
ing to major programmes steadily increases, few persons 
probably are sufficiently daring to speculate what the ultimate 
results will be in a few years’ time. Yet no development of 
this magnitude can fail to produce important adjustments in 
all our communal relations to the art. 

In seeking a new orientation towards music there are 
many avenues that might be explored. The educative, the 
creative, the nationalistic and other pathways could be fol- 
lowed. One method of approach, which it seems worth while 
to attempt, is from the standpoint of the actual results estab- 
lished in the practice of the art. After all, the primary 
function of music is to be listened to, and all the profit and 
delight there may be in making it and in learning how it is 
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made and in studying its history cannot obscure this funda- 
mental fact. 

Regarding music from this standpoint, we find ourselves 
on solid ground and refreshingly free from all the storms and 
calms which beset those Argosies that float upon a sea of 
opinion. Musical excellence, whether on its creative side or 
in that recreative aspect which is called performance, is simply 
a matter of definite ascertained fact. The works that find 
themselves established in the standard repertoires of to-day 
and those executants who rank as their great exponents have 
come to be where they are irrespective of opinion. A parallel 
might well here be drawn with the great sporting events—the 
Grand National, the British Open, or the Stanley Cup. Opin- 
ion only functions in trying to explain how these things may 
have come about. 

Another parallel is with the drama as staged, not as pub- 
lished and read. Here, as in music, there is a struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. ‘The plays, the operas, the symphonies, 
the actors and the musicians are all launched in large numbers 
upon the sea of the Future. Some manage to make their way 
for only a few miles from shore, others stagger along somewhat 
further; ultimately the chosen few alone make the passage, 
and no one knows very clearly why they have succeeded. 

It is perhaps not much of an exaggeration to say that 
almost all the music that has been composed is dead; what has 
survived is relatively so small in quantity as to merit being 
classed with the most precious metals and jewels. No thinking 
person, therefore, can well escape the conclusion that in lis- 
tening to such works he is privileged to make acquaintance 
with some of the world’s greatest treasures. If painting and 
sculpture were treated in the same ruthless fashion, the 
galleries of the world would be nearly empty. 

It is surprising that such absolute values are attached to 
musical masterpieces, because it is possible to make out an 
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argument to show that none of them exists. It can be 
contended that the only thing which can be definitely 
identified as Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is a number 
of sheets of white paper covered with black marks and 
that these represent nothing more than a recipe such as 
one might have for the preparation of Yorkshire pudding, 
Sole a la Marguery or Crépe Suzette. Indeed the same work. 
sometimes even when performed by the same executant under 
almost identical conditions, can make very different impres- 
sions. What constitutes an exceptionally great performance 
must ever remain a mystery incapable of analysis or detection 
by the finest scientific instrument. But there is never the 
slightest doubt about the actual fact whenever such a per- 
formance occurs. And here we run into a paradox, for it has 
been demonstrated many times that the greater a musical work 
is, the greater the performance must be, if the ordinary 
listener is to be impressed. On the other hand, exceptionally 
musical people often prefer to hear mediocre performances of 
the finest music rather than adequate performances of the 
third rate, possibly, because they recreate in their own minds, 
under the stimulus of the sounds they hear, an ideal perform- 
ance such as they might recover from an effort of memory or 
gain from the perusal of a score. It was indeed the most 
musical who bought and enjoyed the first gramophone 
records of good music played on the earliest machines. To-day 
these records would seem laughable and grotesque, but they 
gave real pleasure in their time to the musically elect. 

We now know that the general public wants the best music 
in the best possible performances. It is strange that any one 
should ever have thought otherwise. Perhaps the reason is 
that the general public was often presented with programmes 
of wonderful music inadequately performed and therefore 
promptly and properly rejected. The public, however, doubt- 
less thought it was rejecting the music, a natural but most 
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unfortunate conclusion. 'To-day the standard of performance 
has been so greatly raised and there are so many opportunities 
to hear broadcasts of good music finely presented that the 
situation is now entirely changed and the public can hear the 
marvels of music as they really should sound. 

Thus in the musical world we find ourselves after all with 
our feet on the solid rock even though from time to time our 
heads may touch the clouds. Here are no trials before judge 
and jury to determine whether Leonardo really painted a 
certain Belle Jardiniére, no experts disputing how many 
authentic Velasquez canvases there are in the world. In music 
it doesn’t matter. The Luke Passion would tower with the 
sublimity of the Matthew whether or not Johann Sebastian 
Bach wrote it, if it had the profundity and the power and the 
beauty of that immortal creation. Authenticity is an issue in 
music which concerns only the collectors, the musicologists and 
the historians. It in no way concerns the value of the work. 
Here also there are no rackets, no skilful salesmen creating . 
artificial markets for mediocre or fake products, no despoiling 
of the insufficiently experienced collector. We are in a world 
of hard realities. ‘The whole practice of the art in creation, 
production and performance is skill, experience and efficiency 
in the highest degree and always must be so. Half-backs may 
drop punts or fumble passes, goal-keepers may let an easy 
shot go through, even baseball players make their errors, but 
the musician is expected never to make a mistake, and it is 
marvellous how he lives up to expectation. Inaccuracy, care- 
lessness and waste of time are the taboos of his profession; 
intensity of concentration is a natural and essential accom- 
plishment. Thus it is that, often with an unreasonably short 
time allowed for preparation, musicians throughout the world 
keep on day after day producing complicated programmes 
which rarely develop any important hitch, however often they 
may fail to realize the full possibilities of the score. This is 
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no dreamy, emotional or “artistic” milieu, but one of exacting 
discipline where results must be obtained, where no excuse for 
failure suffices. 

How much better our world would be if all the rest of 
us met and disposed of our problems as honestly as the 
musician deals with his. 


II 


THE CANADIAN GROUP 
By R. G. KETTLE 


N January the Canadian Group of Painters held in the Art 
Gallery of Toronto its second exhibition since it changed 
its name from “Group of Seven” and increased its member- 
ship to twenty-eight. ‘This was by general consent one of 
the most impressive and stimulating collections of Canadian 
painting seen for some years. Perhaps the adjective most 
frequently dropped in casual conversation was “exciting”’. 
Exciting experiences tend to become landmarks and on reach- 
ing a landmark one is strongly tempted to look back on the 
past, to assess the merit of the present and to speculate about 
the future. 

The original Group of Seven first exhibited fourteen 
years ago. “The members of the group recognize the futility 
of trying to imitate the great works of the past, even if such 
were possible, but believe we should try to apply the attitude 
that created these to our own day and place. While the works 
of the group are far removed from the extreme expressions 
of modern art in Europe, nevertheless their works are modern, 
in the sense that they are not literal imitations of nature but 
are re-creations of a scene or mood or the spirit of place 
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inspired by a new and artistically little explored country. This 
means creative adventure.” ‘hese extracts occur in a state- 
ment issued by the Group a few years ago. Like all pioneers 
they met with protest and abuse from press and public. How- 
ever, violent hostility either wins quickly or not at all, and the 
blasts of invective gradually blew themselves out into a resent- 
ful querulousness. ‘his in turn gave place to a speculative 
feeling that maybe these strongly constructed, full-coloured 
canvases were deserving of a more serious consideration, that 
some of these paintings were in some queer way stimulating. 
More and more people abated their resentment and the small 
group of definite supporters steadily increased. ‘I'o-day there 
is a strong nucleus of people in complete sympathy with the 
outlook and approach of the Group, together with a quite large 
public who grudgingly acquiesce. 

Modern Canadian painting may seem to have made small 
public impression all these years, but this was to be expected, 
for it was essentially a landscape art, landscape of the distant 
north, off the beaten track, far removed from summer cottages. 
Moreover these paintings were the very opposite of natural- 
istic. ‘The average person’s experience of pictures had sug- 
gested no other possible approach to a landscape than the 
naturalistic, no other possible motive than a desire to produce 
a faithful photographic copy. 

This meant on the spectator’s part a recognition of the 
fact that art is an expression of the artist’s reaction to his 
environment, the spiritual expression of an individual person. 
It meant agreement with Maurice Denis when he said that 
“Every work of art is a caricature, a passionate interpretation 
of a sensation.” It meant accepting Emile Zola’s dictum that 
“Painting was a bit of Nature viewed through a tempera- 
ment.” This was no new idea. How else can the intense 
emotional and esthetic content of Giotti’s Lamentation over 
Christ be explained? Diirer had commented, “What beauty 
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is I do not know, but beauty dwells in all nature, and he who 
can draw it from her, he has it.” The efforts of post-war 
Canadian painters have been spent in breaking down the nine- 
teenth century attitude which demanded that its art be story- 
telling, descriptive and romantic, and aim at the most perfect 
photographic representation. In its place they insisted that 
the artist be given the right of personal expression in his own 
peculiar medium. The feeling that in a large measure they 
have succeeded is reflected in the exuberant quality of their 
recent showing. 

The last exhibition was exciting in its diversity. These 
paintings were the expressions of individuals each with their 
own peculiar outlook and approach, their own strong sympa- 
thies for certain types of subject matter, their own personal 
interpretations. Here was a large amount of original work, 
original in Wilenski’s sense that the artists having set out to 
enlarge their experience had succeeded in doing so. The 
spectator had merely to walk around and introduce himself 
to these lively, interesting people and share their experiences. 
The subject matter by comparison with earlier shows was in 
most cases rather nearer home, and was as a result more within 
the common experience of the average person. Figure paint- 
ings were more predominant and in many cases the landscapist 
was working on a comparatively small scale. Generally 
speaking the Group, certainly the younger members and 
invited contributors, seem no longer preoccupied with the 
spatially vast subject matter from which it derived most of 
its original inspiration, and which made it so distinctly Cana- 
dian. One calls to mind such paintings as Lawren Harris’ 
Above Lake Superior and J. K. H. Macdonald’s Solemn 
Land. The result is that, while many of the paintings must 
inevitably be identified with the Canadian background, there 
is a strong suggestion that Kuropean influence is making itself 
felt. 





THE GLAGIER, By ARTHUR LISMER 


The illustrations are published through the courtesy of the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. 





TADOUSSAC, By CHARLES COMFORT 





BY PRUDENCE HEWARD 


DARK GIRL 





SOLEMN LAND, By J. E. H. MACDONALD 
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It seems likely that the future development of the group 
will be in this direction. Indeed it is remarkable that the more 
extreme forms of modern European art have so far had so 
small an effect on Canadian painting, especially when one 
considers how receptive our friends across the border have 
been. It is quite reasonable to imagine, in fact from certain 
hints in the recent showing it seems probable, that Canadian 
painting may shortly take to experiment in various forms of 
abstraction and surrealism. It is interesting to speculate about 
the kind of welcome such a development would receive. Most 
gallery-goers now accept the artist’s right to free speech in 
his own language, always providing that he deals with easily 
recognizable things that have some real existence, and keeps 
them in their normal relation to each other. The discarding 
of this conditional clause may perhaps prove to be a more 
difficult operation than the discarding of the naturalistic 
outlook. 

Whatever happens the Group and its disciples have now 
won a solid position for themselves with a considerable 
measure of public support, and have earned our thanks and 
congratulations. 


III 


EX LIBRIS: FOR LIBRARIANS 
By EB. C. Kyte 


N this day of Leagues and Covenants—solemn or solemnly 
repudiated—it is time that some attention was paid to the 
geographer Guillaume Postel. From 1510 to 1581 he lived 
under five French Sovereigns and published about fifty books 
and treatises upon philology, theology, astrology, geography 
and history. His geographical work has been ranked as equal 
in importance with Mercator’s; he was an authority upon 
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Oriental languages; he published a treatise upon the charac- 
ters of twelve different alphabets and advocated the view now 
commonly accepted that to the Phoenicians we are indebted 
for the first European alphabet. Probably his most important 
work in modern eyes will be that in which he sees the French 
nation as ordained by God to bring about national unity on 
earth. Such unity, leading to universal peace and brotherhood, 
must first be established by strength, not so much of arms as 
of faith. French men were to study Oriental languages, con- 
vert the heathen, and gradually bring the whole world to heel. 
The French monarchy, ruling by the will of the French people 
and not by divine right, must steer the nations to “concord, 
union and sovereign peace’. It is not the last time that a 
people has been exalted by a writer to the status of God’s 
vice-regents upon earth, as readers of Chamberlain’s Fown- 
dations of the Nineteenth Century will remember; but Postel, 
a Frenchman born, had peace and the golden age in view. 
One of his rarely met volumes, in the Library of Queen’s 
University, contains a number of notes probably in his hand- 
writing, with astronomical calculations and some corrections 
and additions in the text. The University may be able at some 
time to sponsor a second edition of the work, De Universitate. 
* % * * * 

The cause of Canadian bibliography has been well served 
for many years by the Toronto Public Library, but never 
better than by the publication of the recent catalogue of 
Canadiana. (“Canadensis”, as chosen by Morgan, would 
appear to be the better term, but “Canadiana” to a generation 
that evolved “Groceteria” has acquired almost classical 
weight). The bibliography relates to The Early History and 
Development of Canada and is edited by Miss Frances Staton 
and Miss Marie Tremaine. A librarian regards it from two 
points of view; as a bibliography for its arrangement, and as 
a collection for its importance. In either respect this work is 
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worthy of acceptance, admiration and envy. It bears worthily 
the “national and scholarly significance” that Dr. George 
Locke desires for it. Immense care has been taken to record 
every detail in the general description of editions or issues. A 
case in point is that of the various Jesuit relations. The excel- 
lent facsimiles of title pages in certain of the rarer books is 
an additional matter for gratitude; one could wish that a list 
of these illustrations had been supplied. The arrangement is 
chronological, and entails the placing of reprints or later edi- 
tions with the originals. There is much to be said for this, 
(e.g., all editions of Champlain’s works come together under 
the date 1603,) but occasionally it leads to some dubiety, as 
when W. B. Munro’s Documents Relating to the Seignioral 
Tenure in Canada, 1598 to 1854 is placed under the later date. 
However, there is an excellent index not only of authors, but 
also of the main subjects. 

From the point of view of the book-lover the collection is 
amazingly rich and appears to contain, in old or new editions, 
almost all the desiderata to which a collector could pin his 
desires. The people of Toronto, the people of Canada, and 
bibliographers everywhere are equally under a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Locke and his assistants. 

* % * * * 

According to the Canadian Historical Review it is 
probable that the authorities of Old Fort Niagara will estab- 
lish an historical institution with the purpose of studying the 
local history of the region and the varied fortunes (French, 
British, and American) of the Fort itself. In the library of 
Queen’s University is kept the Orderly book that served to 
record the varied life of the Garrison during 1812 and 1813. 
Taken by one of the stormers when Fort Niagara fell into 
British hands it has been in Kingston for more than one hun- 
dred and twenty years. An amazing life comes to light. Courts- 
martial that reveal both the low standard of discipline in the 
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militia regiments and the impossibility of enforcing any 
military ideal more strict; the presence of casual visitors and 
tradesmen; the numerous women (the official ratio was one 
woman to every seventeen men) and the complications they 
introduced; these matters of detail are comfortably recorded 
through 1812-13 to the sudden and tragic close in December 
of the latter year. It is hoped that an article on the Order-book 
may shortly appear in print. 
re * 2K 2 

A recent catalogue from Messrs. Myers & Company, of 
102 New Bond Street, London, contains a large number of 
rare and desirable books. There is the Journal of Captain 
John Know for the years 1757 to 1760, with particulars of the 
two sieges of Quebec and valuable material upon the natural 
history of Canada. There is a wonderful mid-fifteenth century 
French manuscript, on vellum, beautifully illuminated, and 
with numerous miniatures. Also a Psalter written about 1300, 
on pure white vellum, and designed for use of the Dominicans 
in Paris. If these and their like soar too far out of the reach 
of present-day purses there are such interesting items as an 
autograph letter of Charles Dickens, refusing on account of 
a previous engagement to attend a banquet to returning 
Crimean heroes. The Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, first edition, in three volumes, is here for thirty pounds, 
and it is noteworthy that the first edition of Charles Reade’s 
The Cloister and the Hearth, with the author’s presentation 
inscription, published in 1861, is priced much more highly than 
is the fourteenth century missal on vellum, such strange effects 
has the law of supply and demand in a world of books. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


I 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT IN EUROPE 


FE problems of France, Italy and Germany fall into three 
groups. There is the dilemma between the political im- 
possibility of devaluation and the economic impossibility of 
further deflation in those countries. There is the collapse of 
an international system which has maintained a precarious 
peace since 1920. And there are the internal effects of these 
two upon each country. 

The peoples of continental Europe recently have inclined 
to forget the economic distortions of the War, and the still 
greater repercussions of peace, and to impute most of their 
economic difficulties to the depreciation of sterling and the 
dollar. ‘The ruthless curtailment of trade which has charac- 
terized EKuropean policies is now attributed to this cause rather 
than to any desire to set up isolated economic units under the 
general guise of autarchy. British abandonment of gold in 
1931 was to the British an inescapable catastrophe, but the 
continental peoples have been puzzled by the attitude which 
the British assumed once the abandonment had taken place. 
It became the corner-stone of British policy, and foreigners 
saw the British in traditional fashion reaping benefits from 
what had been pictured as a catastrophe. “The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same has become the head of the 
corner.” The continental peoples found it difficult to utter 
the appropriate response, “It is the Lord’s doing, and marvel- 
lous in our eyes.” France, Italy and Germany were them- 
selves prohibited in the early days of the depression from 
adopting a similar policy by their own experience of currency 
depreciation only a few years before. 
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During 1931 and 1932 European economic policies were 
directed primarily to the erection of defences against depreci- 
ated currencies by limitation of imports and by deflation of 
prices. That was less true of France than it was of Italy or 
of Germany, but all erected barriers that in many quarters 
rendered trade prohibitively expensive. These policies were 
accompanied by high interest rates, falling prices, vanishing 
profits and rising unemployment. 

By the fall of 1932 Europe had shed most of her inter- 
governmental and private indebtedness, and seemed to have 
arrived at the bottom of the depression. Yet in April 1933 she 
was subjected to a fresh series of shocks, originating in the 
United States’ abandonment of gold. If Great Britain had 
chastised Kurope with whips, the United States chastised her 
with scorpions. Kuropean countries to some extent changed 
their policies. Germany, for example, refused to follow 
further a steady course of deflation, and attempted a combina- 
tion of further deflation with an attempt to expand home 
industries. Italy pushed on with such widespread reductions 
in prices as the Italians boast are possible only under a Fascist 
regime. France, in turn, lacking the political stability either 
to deflate or to accept the alternative of devaluating her cur- 
rency, waited, like Wilkins Micawber, for something to turn 
up. Unlike Micawber, she knew precisely what she wanted 
to turn up—British and United States prices. She hoped, and 
still hopes, that the price levels in Britain and the United 
States will rise rapidly enough for her international equilib- 
rium to re-establish itself. 

Germany in this period greatly reinforced her restrictions 
on external trade and currency. She established differential 
rates for marks and attempted to stimulate exports while 
restricting imports. She launched a policy of public works 
and later of rearmament she succeeded in reducing her unem- 
ployment. But in the German figures of re-employment are 
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included the number taken into labour camps and those whose 
re-employment was enforced by law, an employer being as- 
sessed a certain number of idle workers to whom he has to give 
employment whether he has the jobs for them or not. Industry 
has expanded, however, in a distorted fashion. The expansion 
has been to a high degree in the capital-goods industries as 
contrasted with those industries producing consumers’ goods. 
Since 1932 the capital-goods industries have trebled their 
output, but in the last year the output of the consumers’-goods 
industries has been actually reduced. From that fact and 
from declining imports arises a shortage of certain consumers’ 
commodities, some of which, particularly the animal fats, are 
almost on a rationed basis. 

But the expansion in German industry was accomplished 
at substantial cost. There is the greatly increased debt. How 
much the increase is, probably no one except Dr. Schacht 
knows. ‘The increase has been accomplished through the issue. 
by semi-official institutions, of notes guaranteed by the govern- 
ment and circulated among the larger industrial firms. But 
the price-rise which one would have expected from an increase 
of what was practically currency, was for many months de- 
layed by the sheer rapidity of the increase of production. 
Latterly, however, that price-rise has begun to emerge and 
has proceeded fairly fast. Thus production of consumers’ 
goods and imports have been falling and there is a genuine 
shortage of consumers’ products. 

The increase in armament, which has contributed so 
largely to the increase in employment, is in the German view 
nearing its end, partly because by the Anglo-German, Naval 
Treaty a limit has been put upon naval rearmament and the 
head of the nation desires to impose similar limits by treaty 
on other branches of armament; partly because Dr. Schacht 
insists that the country cannot afford to go further. In spite 
of the extraordinary subsidies given by one means or another 
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to exporters, unemployment looms beyond the end of the 
rearmament boom. The trend since 1933 is likely to be re- 
versed; instead of re-employment there will be disemployment. 

The question that confronts Germany is: what effect will 
increasing unemployment in the winter of 1935-36 have on 
the Nazi party? Will the party disintegrate? Will it be moved 
to new violence? 

Italy has faced similar problems. ‘The maintenance of 
the lira has been linked. with the prestige of the regime. Mus- 
solini has lost no opportunity of staking the reputation and 
existence of his government upon the maintenance of the lira 
at parity. ‘The Italians, too, followed drastic policies—cur- 
tailment of imports, and extension of production, particularly 
of wheat and other agricultural products, because Mussolini 
has a particular weakness for the Italian peasants. But this 
policy has imposed a burden on their economy, because the 
Italians have, as it were, been bullish in wheat, growing their 
own production from their more expensive domestic source 
just at the period when they could have drawn very cheap 
supplies from world markets. 

The reduction of prices in Italy has been pursued more 
vigorously than in almost any other country in Europe. The 
T‘ascists pride themselves on the efficiency and the compre- 
hensive character of their measures. When the Italian Minister 
of Finance presented his budget in May 1935, he told the 
Chamber: “The government to defend the lira has not hesi- 
tated to pursue a policy of deflation of such rigour as has not 
been experienced in any other country and which is rendered 
possible only under a Fascist régime, by the wonderful discip- 
line of which the Italian people has once more given an 
example.” 

Deflation was paralleled by an equally vigorous policy of 
public works; and in Italy, too, this has been followed by 
increase of armament. In the execution of these schemes the 
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régime has shown remarkable administrative efficiency. Many 
of the projects, however, were planned or even begun before 
the Fascist era. 

The policy has achieved very substantial increases in the 
industrial output and considerable reductions in unemploy- 
ment, though unemployment statistics in Italy as in Germany 
are not easy to interpret. The volume of industrial output is 
now above the level of 1929, and last summer it showed a 
particularly vigorous rise. That has been associated, however, 
with the military activity of Italy, and the great increase in 
the number of men drawn into active service did actually effect 
a decrease in production. 

Exports have fallen steadily, and the extraordinary 
measures taken to stimulate tourist traffic have been insuffi- 
cient to offset the decline in exports. The Italians have been 
obliged to resort to exchange restrictions, and the lira has been 
under pressure for the past year or more. 

That is the background of the application of economic 
sanctions by the League of Nations. Their application to an 
essentially poor country means a great addition to the existing 
economic pressure. 

In France M. Laval turned to a policy much more con- 
sistent than those of his predecessors and pursued it with a 
vigour which was unbelievable in the France of a slightly 
éarlier day. The decree-laws of 1935 instituted widespread 
cuts designed not merely to bring prices and costs down, but 
to bring them down with a speed which would overtake falling 
world prices. Laval was fortunate, or clever, in distributing 
his burdens among different classes of the population. Prices 
were reduced simultaneously with wages, interest and govern- 
ment expenditures. Nearly everybody got not only a reduc- 
tion in their earnings, but also some reduction in their expenses. 
But latterly it became evident that Laval had failed. He had 
encountered the fundamental obstacle which met his predeces- 
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sors, namely, that when prices and government expenditure 
have been reduced, government revenues have declined and a 
new deficit has emerged. Revenues were now running below 
the estimates, and the government had not, in fact, balanced 
its budget. Flights from the franc have recurred frequently 
and France is again in the position of facing devaluation or 
attempting to wait still longer for British and American prices 
to increase more rapidly. 

To turn briefly to some political considerations, it seems 
clear that in about 1932 we passed from one chapter in Kurop- 
ean history to another. Peace from 1920 to 1932 rested pre- 
cariously on French military predominance supplemented by 
the uncertain support of Great Britain. A more realistic 
policy in the post-war period would have been, not the policy 
of Clemenceau, but the policy of Wellington after Waterloo— 
the making of a peace which it would be in the interest of the 
vanquished to maintain. 

The new chapter began with the rise of Adolf Hitler in 
Germany. Perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic of 
Hitler is that he typifies in the German mind the negation of 
the conciliating policies of the Stresemann and Bruening ré- 
gimes; that is, the denial of the effectiveness of the policy of 
conciliation under an unjust and unworkable treaty. The 
size of Hitler’s following is due to the fact that he finally 
said what sixty million Germans had been wanting to say for 
many years. It is this that hes behind the policy of rearma- 
ment. There is also undoubtedly a group of German militar- 
ists perhaps of the type which Northcliffe made notable. 
There is a widespread fear of Russia, based largely upon 
attitudes of mind developed in Germany during the War, 
when she stood between the millions of Russia on one side 
and the Allied armies on the other. There is something also 
of the policy of Mein Kampf, a policy which saw the field for 
Germany’s expansion in the East rather than in the West. 
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But its largest measure of support comes from the feeling of 
the average German that a strong army in the post-war world 
is the mark of a free people. The limitation imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles on armament was the very seal of inferi- 
ority in the councils of Europe; and the reverse, the extension 
of German armament in defiance of the Treaty of Versailles, 
is in the mind of the German people the mark of independence. 

In the post-war world the central feature of French 
foreign policy has been fairly clear. The French do not in- 
dulge in controversies as to who won the War. It is completely 
clear to them that they won the War because they were allied 
with other nations. The cardinal feature of French post-war 
policy has been very simple: never to face Germany again 
except in alliance. Alone, she sees no doubt as to the outcome. 
Consequently, in or out of the League she has consistently 
pursued alliances, honestly regarded by the French as merely 
for the maintenance of French security, and by the Germans 
as a system of encircling alliances reminiscent of the alliances 
which she confronted at the outbreak of war in 1914. 

At Rome, London and Stresa, the French pursued secur- 
ity through alliance and predominance; the Italians pursued 
prestige. The Italian press discussed not at all the problems 
which confronted the Stresa Conference. It was interested 
in only one thing: here was a conference of the indubitably 
great powers where Mussolini sat at the head of the table. 
That theme was played over and over again, not merely be- 
cause it was an inspired press, but because that was the 
dominant interest of Italy. And Stresa contributed greatly, 
in the mind of the Italians, to their own national prestige, 
which has been the great pursuit of the Fascist régime. 

From Stresa the next logical step was the League con- 
demnation of Germany’s repudiation of the arms clause of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but at that point there occurred a car- 
dinal change of direction. It was plain that British public 
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opinion, and, following it, governmental policy, recoiled 
sharply. The British had not realized how far they had gone 
in accepting the French thesis with regard to international 
organization and policy, and from the moment of the League 
condemnation of Germany British policy veered sharply in 
the other direction, to the dismay and confusion of the contin- 
ental mind. It was to that mind but another illustration of 
the muddling unreliability of British foreign policy. ‘The 
government was frightened by the reaction of public opinion. 
It was impressed undoubtedly also by the direct contacts 
which had been established with Hitler. The result was the 
sudden Anglo-German Naval Treaty. It was highly signi- 
ficant for Germany, because it set the seal not only on a 
particular German foreign policy, but on the policy which 
Hitler had forced on a reluctant Wilhelmstrasse. The Hitler 
view, which receives wide assent, is that the German nation is 
satisfied with the Western settlement territorially. It is an 
admission that Germany made a tragic mistake when, about 
1900, she undertook naval rivalry with Great Britain. The 
Naval Treaty, in German minds, is the official declaration by 
Germany that never again will she institute that naval rivalry 
which brought her into collision not only with France, but with 
Britain and ultimately with the United States. 

For Italy and France the Naval Treaty was simply the 
compounding of a felony. Britain had officially condemned 
Germany at the League of Nations for violating the arms 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. Within a few weeks she 
had connived with her to violate those clauses still further. 

German foreign policy, if there is a consistent policy, 
seems to have several significant points. 'The Germans will 
have no dealings with a “Versailles League”. They have no 
objection to a League as such, but in a League designed to 
enforce the Treaty they will not share. They are willing to 
accept the status quo in the West. They ask for revision in 
East, not necessarily by war, but by negotiation in which Ger- 
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many is in a position of strength and not of inferiority 
enforced by a treaty. They want colonies, but usually say 
frankly they are not worth war. The cardinal feature of 
German policy—and, indeed, of German opinion—is a desire 
for British approval and friendship. They feel that a com- 
munity of ideas and minds with the French is not likely to 
be possible for some time. They profess willingness to live at 
peace with them, but with Britain they feel that approval and 
understanding are possible, and they are willing to pay heavily 
for them. Officially, the policy is doubtless related to the in- 
complete reorganization of the army; popularly, the feeling is 
sincere and deep. 

Some overt evidence is to be found in the extraordinary 
measures which Germany is prepared to take in order that the 
sanctions of the League of Nations shall not be sabotaged. 
Germany has no motive for loyalty to League policies; she has 
some motives for being a disturber of European peace; but 
because the prime mover in League sanctions has been Britain, 
she has taken the attitude that, while she will not herself under- 
take to impose sanctions, she will do nothing that would 
impair them, because she hopes thereby to gain a larger 
measure of British approval. 

In this new zeal for the League there is room for hope. 
British policy may be, as the French think it is, hopelessly 
muddled. It may be, as the Italians think it is, wholly hypo- 
critical. But it may be also a successful attempt, through a 
League which is divorced from the Treaty of Versailles, to 
coerce a great power in Europe, a former ally, into the ways 
of peace. 

It is now clear (since the Hoare-Laval incident) that 
the vigour of British policy since September concealed many 
differences of opinion. Some accepted the French thesis that 
the Italo-Ethiopian war was a mere side-issue and that the 
real danger-point was in Germany. Some responded imperial- 
istically to Mussolini’s threat against such sensitive points as 
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Malta, Egypt, the Nile, and the Suez. Some were uncom- 
promisingly pro-League and believed it a trusty weapon 
against any aggressor, whether Mussolini or Hitler. Presum- 
ably some of the millions who pay their daily pennies to Lords 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook, were isolationists. And some 
were pro-League but believed it a weapon of limited strength. 
The ill-fated Hoare-Laval plan clarified the issues. The 
impressive strength of British pro-League opinion was demon- 
strated; the French view of the League and of the German 
menace was definitely rejected (it could not survive the meas- 
ured condemnation of Sir Austen Chamberlain, never under 
suspicion of being anti-French) ; the too-ardent and unreflect- 
ing enthusiasm of League supporters was forced down to 
more realistic levels. 

Each of the great countries of Kurope faces in the next 
few months major economic and political crises. Yet there is 
a basis for moderate optimism, because, in the face of these 
crises attention has been concentrated on the fundamental 
elements of a settlement. ‘The League has a chance which it 
never had before. The elements of its problem are clearer 
than they have ever been. Europe, indeed the world, is moving, 
more rapidly than appears officially, toward a conditional 
stabilization of currencies. ‘To that stabilization, devaluation 
of the gold bloc currencies will be the prelude. It is not that 
re-establishment of the gold standard on any, even a new and 
revised, basis offers an ideal monetary system, which will 
obviate the difficulties of the future; but it is apparent that 
here is the key-log in the jam, the release of which will permit 
reasonable work to be done on the removal of those restrictions 
which have throttled Kuropean trade in the past fifive years. 
There is no denying the gravity of the impending crises in 
each of the great countries of continental Europe, but there 
is a basis of hope that was not present in any of the previous 
crises through which they have passed. 


W. A. MACKINTOSH. 
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THE NAVAL RATIO ON THE PACIFIC 


If Japan’s withdrawal from the London Naval Confer- 
ence is unfortunate the circumstances which occasioned it are 
even more deplorable. ‘The central issue was not really a 
question of relative naval tonnage on the Pacific. Parity in 
tonnage would leave nations on opposite sides of so wide a sea 
invulnerable against one another despite the wild talk of the 
panic-mongers. There is no good reason to question the 
candour of the leader of the Japanese delegation when he 
explained Japan’s insistence on parity as a question of na- 
tional prestige. Anything less than parity would perpetuate 
a Japanese inferiority too frequently asserted in the past in 
other connections. ‘To use a phrase that means much to 
Canadians, one might say that the question of naval parity 
really involved the issue of “equality of status”. However 
sensitive Canadians and the people of the other Dominions 
may be about anything that seems to them to derogate from 
their “equality of status”, they have no monopoly of such 
feelings. The people of the United States have shown just 
as keen a sensitiveness about their own “equal status”. It was 
the very essence of their claim to naval parity with Britain 
following the Great War. Their sense of what their self- 
respect required rather than their naval needs gave that 
demand urgency with the American people. 

As for the essential matter of prestige Japan’s recent 
claim to parity rested on a much stronger case than did that 
of the United States at the Washington Conference of 1921. 
Over and over again Japan’s racial pride has been subjected 
to affronts from the government and people of the United 
States which no self-respecting nation could endure with 
complacence. It is little wonder that Japan, having been 
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rebuffed in its efforts to win acceptance of the principle of 
racial equality in the abstract, now demanded naval parity 
as a recognition of practical equality. But the superiority 
complex of her American neighbour proved immune to all 
arguments, despite the fact that American opinion was at the 
same time loud in condemnation of the racial intolerance of 
the Hitler régime. In fact dominant American opinion 
seemed incapable of admitting that earlier American policy 
on racial issues had given the Japanese any valid case in 
the matter of prestige. Yet it was almost superstitiously 
fearful lest parity should give mastery of the whole Pacific 
to a people so skilful and astute as the Japanese. 

The British Government felt it necessary, as between the 
United States and Japan, to support the former at the Con- 
ference, since, taking the present world situation into account, 
there seemed more to be lost by driving the United States out 
of the Conference than by letting Japan withdraw. And so 
the situation on the Pacific is definitely less satisfactory than 
it was, or than it would have been if parity had been accepted. 
Only success could have justified the American policy, but it 
was foredoomed to failure. Acknowledgment of Japan’s 
claim, involving as it would a tacit recognition of “status”, 
might well have opened the way to the friendly and cool- 
headed discussion of a wide range of problems of the Pacific 
by all those most concerned, which is still the only alternative 
to an increasing tension in that quarter. Once again it is 
demonstrated that the building of wise and successful foreign 
relations requires better foundations than a combination of 
bumptiousness, suspicion, and ineptitude. 

R. G. TRrorrer. 


THE SEASON’S BOOKS 


TWO NEW MASEFIELDS 


VICTORIOUS TROY, OR THE HURRYING ANGEL. By John 
Masefield. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1935. " Pp. 308% ($2.50. 

THE BOX OF DELIGHTS. By John Masefield. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1985. Pp. 311. $2.75. 


Members of audiences who have been fortunate enough to 
hear Mr. Masefield relate some tale or incident have been im- 
pressed both by the temper of the telling and by the quiet delight 
that he himself seems to take in the art of narration. His honest, 
shipshape diction, his quick sympathy and humour in character- 
ization, his sense of scene and atmosphere, his handling of signi- 
ficant plot-moments—these and his wide experience in peace and 
war, on land and sea, make him a spinner of memorable yarns. 
The stories succeeding Sard Harker and Odtaa—The Bird of 
Dawning, The Taking of the Gry and the present tale—mark a 
more determined control of what Poe calls “totality of effect’”— 
a skill in relating part to part which is less evident in Mr. 
Masefield’s rather too crowded middle fiction. No landsman, we 
feel, could have written Victorious Troy. It is of the essence of 
Masefield the mariner, and the storm crescendo is surpassed else- 
where in his work only in Dauber. The elemental intensity of the 
hurricane is deeper there because its expression is continuously 
poetic in form and impulse alike. The impulse is as strong in 
Victorious Troy, but the account is necessarily less concentrated, 
and the poetic value of the prose form, although exciting and com- 
pelling and in parts comparable to the high moments in Dauber, 
suffers more interruption and is therefore less powerfully cumu- 
lative. It would be fairer perhaps to compare it with Conrad’s 
Typhoon, which has less surplusage but, in the development of 
the long crisis, no more heroic eloquence. 

Few ingredients are wanting in The Box of Delights as a 
gift-book for children. It deals with old magic and new, 
running wolves, disguised villains, sinister motor-cars and aero- 
planes, abducted or ‘scrobbled’ captives, burglaries, conspiracies, 
treasure, the Tatchester police, a deathless wanderer, a voyage 
to the Past and the marvellous Box itself. All these fit into the 
fabric of Master Kay Harker’s dream. We have met Kay before 
in The Midnight Folk and have learned to like him as a wholesome 
English boy. Perhaps the assortment of juvenile pleasures pro- 
vided here is almost too rich and various, but as dream-fare it 
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feeds the young imagination passing well. The programme of 
entertainment is not unlike that of Kingsley’s Water-Babies, but 
the influence of Lewis Carroll, Sir James Barrie and Kenneth 
Grahame is also apparent. Even so, the treatment is only casually 
derivative, and will lead children ‘“‘thorough flood, thorough fire’ 
quite on its own account and in a manner sure to win their 


approval. 
PP GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
ok * * * * 


MUSIC 


A HISTORY OF MUSICAL THOUGHT. By Donald N. Ferguson. 
New York: F. 8. Crofts and Co. 19385. $5.00. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. By Ralph Vaughan Williams. The Mary 
Flexner Lectures on the Humanities, Bryn Mawr College. 
Toronto: Gordon V. Thompson Limited. $1.75. 


MUSIC MAKING. By Marjorie G. Davies. University of London 
Press (Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co.) $1.10. 


Anyone who is adding “Outlines” of various subjects to his 
library will want to have Mr. Ferguson’s history of musical 
thought. We are coming to have more and more respect for works 
of the compendious sort. It is a good survey that illuminates the 
distances, and keeps the perspective steady. It is a classic that 
shows, in addition, coherence of treatment, interesting style, and 
reasonably thorough treatment of detail. Mr. Ferguson’s book is 
admirable in all three respects. 

Its coherence is implied in the title. “Thought” strikes one at 
first as the wrong word. But the first chapter makes it clear 
that we are to understand by musical thought (a) the long process 
of clarification that has gone on in the work of composers, and 
that has resulted in the establishment of tonality, or key-structure; 
(b) the development of rhythmic pattern, first in conjunction with 
poetry and then independently in music. Key and rhythm are to 
a composition what syntax and logic are to a sentence. The evolu- 
tion of key-pattern and rhythm-pattern is the backbone of the 
book. Some of the chief ribs of the discussion are: the history 
and influence of instrumentation, the development of music-drama, 
and Romanticism in music. On this sturdy framework the argu- 
ment is evenly laid. The style is interesting; the book is obviously 
intended to hold the attention of the general reader, while still 
providing the expert with much food for reflection. It avoids on 
the one hand technicalities, on the other, smirking at the uniniti- 
ated. Its thoroughness in detail is best illustrated by the brief 
but adequate biographical material for the celebrities, and by the 
lucid discussions of such problems as the mathematical ratios in 
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the scale, and the question of equal temperament. Mr. Ferguson 
rightly believes that there is not much point in trying to teach 

musical appreciation to people who have no grammatical know- 

ledge of musical language. The book seldom disappoints the 

reader who is in search of enlightenment on specific points. There 

aes be much higher praise for a volume covering so wide a 
eld. 


When the novice opens a book on nationalism in music he 
naturally wants to know why it is that foreign music sounds 
strange to our ears; whether there is such a thing as an interna- 
tional idiom in music; how far composers do (or should) use their 
native dialects, rather than acquire a musical Esperanto. Mr. 
Williams confines himself to the last question. It could hardly be 
otherwise in the brief compass of lectures to a general audience. 
The author expressly states that he is speaking “not of the appeal 
of a work of art, but of its origin’. Nevertheless one is disap- 
pointed that so lively a writer did not open up the wider problem, 
nor offer suggestions for consideration. 


The general theme is folk song, and the use of traditional 
material by composers. Mr. Williams sketches the rise of song, 
which began in speech charged with emotion, and was strength- 
ened by appropriate variations of pitch and rhythm. He defends 
the evolutionary theory of folk song, declaring the finished product 
to be the result of gradual refinement of instinctive musical utter- 
ance. He urges this as over against the ‘academic’ theory that 
folk songs are corruptions of original written music, imperfectly 
handed down by memory. Huis illustrations are apt. He succeeds, 
by the way, in making Mode a reality to the reader, instead of a 
bare abstraction to be found in histories of music. He does this 
by showing local variants of the same folk tune in Aeolian, Dorian 
and Mixolydian modes. For this we are grateful. The burden 
of the argument is that the best music is national; the supporting 
thesis is that primitive music tends to improve as it is handed 
down. The last chapter bears out this idea by showing how popu- 
lar airs were converted and adapted to the service of the Church. 
The magnificent hymn of Luther, Hin’ Feste Burg, is a case in 
point. One may add that this volume is a model of beautiful 
printing, for which the Oxford Press deserves congratulation. 


Many of us have grim recollections of our musical education. 
We were young at a time when musical pedagogy was lagging, and 
there was no joy in the joyous art. Anyone who feels this way 
should read Miss Davies’ book. She explains in careful detail how 
music classes should be conducted. We cannot follow her here 
step by step through her theme; but we can applaud vigorously 
her sincerity. It is this that explains her obvious enjoyment of 
what she does and writes about, and her insistence upon using 
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only the best music as instructional material. Maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia. The stale old beginners’ pieces, ground out by 
the gross, are surely gone forever. We can applaud too her gen- 
erous conception of musical training: it embraces almost the 
whole of a child’s expressive activity. Rhythm is to be taught 
through words and music together. Musical education has a four- 
fold aim: to enable children (a) to appreciate good music, (0) to 
express it in some way, (c) to read it and (d) to write it. The 
book is as valuable to parents who want to keep abreast of modern 
aims, as to music teachers. For these it will prove to be an excel- 
lent manual, carefully documented and abounding in practical 


directions. | H. L. TRACY. 


AN APPEAL TO FACT 


WE EUROPEANS. By Julian S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, with 
a chapter on Europe Overseas by A. M. Carr-Saunders. 
Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 1935. Pp. 299. $2.75. 


In these days of national hypertension and propaganda a 
simple authoritative account of the fundamental nature of peoples 
and ethnic groups is needed by everyone and in We Huropeans the 
distinguished authors have given us a presentation that could 
hardly be bettered. The preface states the purpose of the book— 
“to bring together the chief scientific facts now available in the 
subject of ‘race’ in man”. The introduction surveys the field in 
masterly fashion. Then follow chapters on the history of the 
science of man, the principles of heredity, the bases of ethnic 
classification, fallacies and pitfalls, the ethnic groups of Europe, 
the ethnic composition of nations of Europe, and finally Europe 
overseas. 

If one were to make any adverse criticism it could only be on 
the ground of lack of objectivity. However, the authors have writ- 
ten this book principally because of the flood of false science on 
this subject by which we have been submerged in recent years. 
It must be said that they have disposed of it most effectively and 
in a manner best illustrated by quotation. “Our German neigh- 
bours have ascribed to themselves a Teutonic type that is fair, 
long-headed, tall and virile. Let us make a composite picture of 
a typical Teuton from the most prominent of the exponents of 
this view. Let him be as blond as Hitler, as dolicocephalic as 
Rosenberg, as tall as Goebbels, as slender as Goering and as manly 
as Streicher. How much would he resemble the German ideal?’ 

If, as noted, the book lacks something of the impersonal that 
science demands, it does make amends in a certain liveliness of 
style that carries the reader through the parts that otherwise 
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might be dull. And these parts are well worth careful attention 
for they are convincing evidence of the soundness of the book. 
The authors’ conclusion may best be stated in their closing 
sentences: ‘Racialism is a myth, and a dangerous myth at that. 
It is a cloak for selfish economic aims which in their uncloaked 
nakedness would look ugly enough. And it is not scientifically 
grounded. The essence of science is the appeal to fact.” 


R. O. EARL. 


% * % x % 


HISTORY 


THE SEARCH FOR THE WESTERN SEA: THE STORY 
OF THE EXPLORATIONS OF NORTH-WESTERN 
AMERICA. By Lawrence J. Burpee. 2 vols. Toronto: 
eh SHE toe Company of Canada. Pp. lxi+304+ix-+305. 

.00. 


JOURNALS OF SAMUEL HEARNE AND PHILIP TURNOR 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1792. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Tyrrell. (Publications of 
the Champlain Society, XXI.) Toronto: The Champlain 
Society. Pp. xviiit611. Maps. 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE NORTH WEST COMPANY. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by W. 
Stewart Wallace. (Champlain Society Publications, XXII.) 
Toronto: The Champlain Society. Pp. xv+527.  Illus- 
trations. 


Mr. Burpee’s survey of the exploration of the Canadian North 
West was first published in 1908 and has long been out of print 
and much sought by collectors. Its re-issue will be widely wel- 
comed. The unrolling of the map of this great region followed 
mainly the waterways leading from Hudson Bay and Lake Super- 
ior. Exploration from these entries came to a focus at Lake 
Winnipeg, whence it reached southwest to the country of the 
Missouri by way of the Red River and the Assiniboine, and north- 
west by the Saskatchewan and the upper waters of the Churchill, 
thence by way of the Athabaska and the Mackenzie to the Arctic 
and by interlocking waterways through the mountains to the 
Pacific Coast. The author treats first of those explorers who 
entered by the northern gateway, from Henry Hudson to such 
inland travellers from the Bay of Kelsey, Hendry, Hearne, Turnor 
and Fidler. By the southern gateway Frenchmen like the La Vé- 
rendryes travelled far, and after the fall of New France the 
French-Canadian voyageurs continued to penetrate the west 
though now under the leadership of English and Scottish Cana- 
dians. The trading rivalries of Hudson’s Bay Company and North 
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West Company caused sharper competition in trade and explora- 
tion than had marked the days of the Old Régime. By the work 
of men like Peter Pond, Alexander Henry, Mackenzie, Fraser and 
Thompson, exploration was pushed northwestwards and on to 
Arctic and Pacific. 

In presenting the work of successive explorers Mr. Burpee 
relies largely on their own narratives, which he summarizes and 
interprets in the light of his own knowledge of the country and 
the views of other scholars. The opportunity for revision has 
enabled him to take note of materials recently made accessible 
and to call attention to some of the newer publications on special 
aspects of his subject. The title of the book was chosen because 
it was “believed to express the key-note of exploration in North- 
Western America”. The author is frankly more interested in 
exploration than in the fur-trade and he usually treats the latter 
only incidentally. Yet it becomes clear in the course of his narra- 
tive that most of the explorers were involved in the trade and 
that often it was competitive trading conditions that gave the 
immediate urge to exploration and determined its direction and 
extent. The work is embellished with numerous reproductions 
of photographs, chiefly of waterways, frontier posts, and native 
life, and a number of maps of explorers and contemporary geogra- 
phers are reproduced in facsimile as well as several portraits. A 
general map of the whole area would have been a convenience to 
the reader. 


In the volume edited by Mr. Tyrrell are important journals, 
with supplementary material, from the Archives of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which throw valuable light on that critical period in 
the Company’s history when the rivalry of the pedlars from Mont- 
real impelled it to establish fur-trading posts far inland from 
the Bay and push the exploration of the interior. On the basis of 
these and other materials and his personal knowledge of the coun- 
try the editor has not only annotated the documents but has also 
provided in his Introduction a fresh and authoritative account of 
the penetration of the continent by the Company’s men in the 
great area drained from the south and west into Hudson Bay. 


Mr. Wallace’s volume brings together a mass of material deal- 
ing with the great rival company which reached out from Montreal 
for a western empire. The documents included concern in one 
way or another ‘‘what may be described as the constitutional his- 
tory of the Company”. Some of them have been published pre- 
viously, but most have been drawn from unpublished manuscripts. 
The editor supplies an admirable historical introduction, a skil- 
fully selected bibliography of works dealing with the history of 
the North West Company, and an invaluable “Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Nor’Westers”, running to eighty-one pages, which 
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untangles many a confusion among those numerous and factional 
persons. 

The editors of both volumes acknowledge the generosity of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in permitting their use of the riches 
of the Company’s Archives. All students of Canadian history 
may well rejoice at the Company’s adoption of a policy which will 
mean an increasing wealth of incomparable material for some of 
the most engaging as well as significant aspects of this Dominion’s 


early history. 
y y REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


* * * * % 


DISRAELI, GLADSTONE, AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By R. W. Seton-Watson. Toronto: The Macmillans in 
Canada. Pp. 590. $6.25. 


BRITAIN AND THE BALKAN CRISIS, 1875-1878. By W. G. 
Wirthwein. New York: Columbia University Press. 1935. 
Pps 433. $5.00. 


The crisis of the Eastern Question in the years 1875-8 with 
its spectacular dénouement in the Congress of Berlin fascinates 
the student of history and of contemporary international affairs. 
To Britishers it recalls the embittered controversies which tore 
the nation asunder into two camps led by the great protagonists, 
Disraeli and Gladstone; every turn and twist in the wrestlings of 
these rival giants was followed with a passionate concern amongst 
the masses. Moreover, the action and reaction in this controversy 
of the chief European Powers within the arena of world-politics 
had results which helped to foment the cataclysm of 1914. Thus 
Russia considered that Germany at Berlin connived at the robbing 
of her gains registered at San Stefano; Russo-German antagonism 
was thus stimulated. Moreover, Austria at the Congress was 
permitted to occupy the two Slavic provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, rendering an embroilment with Serbia almost inevitable. 

This crisis of the ’seventies has now received a masterly and 
definitive treatment by Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson, in his Disraelz, 
Gladstone and the Eastern Question. No one is better qualified 
for the task on account of his profound researches into the mate- 
rials for the study of the history of the regions involved, and also 
in virtue of his deep personal contacts with the peoples of those 
regions; Seton-Watson exerted a wide influence on the post-war 
settlement of Central and Eastern Europe. 

His study is particularly valuable because he obtained access 
to the diplomatic correspondence of Count Shuvalov (Russian 
ambassador at London), with Chancellor Gorchakov and the Tsar 
Aleaxander; the innermost secrets of the Russian attitude through- 
out the crisis have now been disclosed. Furthermore, he has added 
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light from other continental archives and unpublished material 
in the Salisbury, Gladstone, Layard and other Papers. 

On the basis of the new evidence, Dr. Seton-Watson provides 
a new perspective on the personalities and developments | of the 
period. The figure of Disraeli, for example, dwindles in import- 
ance in his relations with the Eastern Question. His policy was 
frequently opportunist and hazardous. It is now revealed that 
he made secret overtures to Russia in June 1876 and March 1877 
whilst openly professing a distrustful antagonism to that country ; 
moreover, he engaged in intrigues through Colonel Wellesley and 
Layard (ambassador to Turkey) behind the back of his own 
Foreign Secretary, Derby. The new evidence confirms the con- 
viction of Gladstone and Bright that Disraeli brought Britain to the 
edge of the precipice of a war that would have been even more 
criminal than that in the Crimea twenty years before. The work 
illustrates the tortuousness of the old “Secret Diplomacy” and the 
curious leakages in the Press as in the case of the secret agree- 
ments with Russia, Austria and Turkey prior to the opening of 
the Berlin Congress. In connection with the much canvassed 
question of the influence exerted by the Crown in foreign affairs, 
it is of interest to note that Queen Victoria “for the first and last 
time in her long career threw off the wise restraint which had 
so often saved a difficult situation”. She was furiously Russo- 
phobe, and threatened to abdicate if Russia were not thwarted. 
Dr. Seton-Watson’s study is written in a brilliant, incisive style, 
enriched frequently with apposite quotations from Punch. 


Dr. Wirthwein’s book on Britain and the Balkan Crisis 1875-8 
should be read in conjunction with Seton-Watson’s, although its 
somewhat pedestrian character suffers by comparison with the 
soaring qualities of the latter. Seton-Watson attains a fine height 
of historical narration in matter and manner and surveys the main 
features of the whole of the vast field. Dr. Wirthwein laboriously 
and conscientiously plods along a single furrow, that of Public 
Opinion, as reflected mainly in newspaper comment and in the 
speeches and writings of British publicists in Parliament and 
outside. The book smacks somewhat of its avowed origins, “a 
crude seminar essay”, although elaborated and vastly improved’’. 


The study throws many interesting sidelights on the profound 
differences of opinion produced by this phase of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Thus the anti-Turkish comments of the Times are given at 
length, as also those of the Standard, loyal to Disraeli and favour- 
able to the Turks, except on the occasion of their partial repudia- 
tion of their debts,—Seton-Watson cites a mysterious story of its 
editor at that time offering to sell the paper to the Russian Govern- 
ment for £250,000! Most of the historians, Stubbs, Froude, Free- 
man, Carlyle and J. R. Green lined up on the side of Gladstone. 
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Dr. Wirthwein quotes from contemporary pamphlets and political 
squibs with good effect. He should, however, have drawn upon 
the Manchester Guardian far more extensively; he does not men- 
tion that paper’s correspondent (Sir) Arthur Evans whose sensa- 
tional reports on the Bosnian atrocities in 1876-7 were the subject 
of discussion in Parliament. Wirthwein has aided Seton-Watson 
in enlightening readers on the magnitude of the issues and the 
stature of the personalities involved in the Balkan Crisis. 
A. E. PRINCE. 


* * * % * 


THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1861- 
1901. By Frank Hardie. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press’ 19340. "FO? 2oo $2.50. 


There are implications in Mr. Hardie’s book. It recalls to 
mind the words of the parliamentary motion of 1780 ‘“‘that the 
power of the Crown has increased, is increasing and ought to be 
diminished”. This latter-day Dunning, stimulated apparently by 
Professor Laski’s recent pamphlet referring to the change of 
government in England in 1931 as a “Palace revolution’’, cites 
from the printed evidence available for his period to show, con- 
firmatively if not originally, that Queen Victoria ruled as well as 
reigned, that the Crown and Liberal governments from 1880 
onward were possibly not merely the outcome of the incompati- 
bility of Mr. Gladstone’s temperament and the Queen’s, but the 
result of “fundamental antagonisms between the Crown and ‘pro- 
gressive forces’.”” Quoting Viscount Esher in a comparison between 
the political influence of Edward VII and Victoria, he adds that, 
if anything, the King’s was greater and more openly acknowledged. 
This being the case, the value of the Crown, unlike that of the 
House of Lords, to the Conservative party grew steadily stronger 
and, Mr. Hardie suggests, the association was made the more 
imperative by democratic insistence on the necessity of a new 
social order. “Is it this,” he asks, “which explains the alliance of 
the Crown with Conservatism, and its conflicts with Liberalism? 
If so, are such conflicts bound to arise in the future? Have they 
occurred in the recent past? For, if they have, the ordinary 
political student is bound to be as ignorant of the real facts as was 
the contemporary student between 1861 and 1901.” If the voices 
of the Laskis make themselves heard, the limits of the King’s 
prerogative will become a matter of political controversy in the 
not distant future with the Dominions as interested parties. In 
the meantime John Citizen would do well to prepare himself by 
consulting these Victorian precedents; the historian and the con- 
stitutional lawyer can scarcely avoid them. 

W. E. C. HARRISON. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF ENGLAND 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. By Ivor Brown. 
THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. By Ralph Dutton. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND. By Dorothy Hartley. To- 
ronto: The Copp Clarke Company. With illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, lettered. $2.25 each. 


Although, as Mr. J. B. Priestly in his Foreword complains, the 
discoverer of The Heart of England is by birth a Scot and by 
trade a dramatic critic, Mr. Ivor Brown has, according to the 
same testimony, “one of the liveliest and best informed minds now 
to be met in print”. Readers of this book will agree that in dis- 
carding tails for tweeds Mr. Brown has shed neither his critical 
observation nor his optimism. He is an ingenious wanderer, 
seeking his elusive subject in the remotest of Pennine sheep-farms, 
amidst the holiday-making crowds of an ever bigger and better 
Blackpool, at race-meetings and football matches, in herring- 
fleets and in cotton-mills, in standardized suburbs and Victorian 
slums, on grouse-moor and cricket-field, and even along the lines 
of ‘ribbon building’ that have marred the grand conception of the 
new arterial roads. Here is an England caught in every mani- 
festation of post-war change and of enduring tradition; an England 
of abundant energies and cheap amusements, of a countryside still 
marvellously unscathed by motorcycle and charabanc, and of re- 
gional cultures older than the nation; an England subjected to 
strain and preserved by persistent, if often unlettered, sanity. If 
he is fully aware of the tragedy of the labour exchanges, Mr. 
Brown is persuaded that as compared with conditions at the be- 
ginning of the century, ‘“‘for nine-tenths of the population there is 
an ampler way of living’, and in illustrating his theme, he shows 
you more of contemporary England than you would find for your- 
self after many months’ field-work. Only a gentleman of his 
profession could have selected so dramatic an array of photo- 
graphs. 

Historically speaking it was only yesterday that the English 
city clerk ceased to be a cowman; sociologically speaking his her- 
baceous border proves him to be one still, and just as peasant and 
yeoman for the many centuries of English work prior to the 
eighteenth were the typical Englishmen, so the country house, in 
one form or another, was the most characteristic English building. 
It is as old as the first continuous cultivation of English fields; 
as a political, economic, religious and social institution it ante- 
dates the state. Ultimately its religious significance was destroyed 
by Henry VIII, its secular by James Watt. But as a monument 
it still stands in surprising numbers all over the kingdom, and in 
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spite of forces that have impoverished an aristocracy and ruined a 
gentry, its parks and orchards, its avenues and fish-ponds still 
retain a precarious sanctity as private property. If you would 
understand your England and her history, you should know some- 
thing of The English Country House. In an informed narrative 
that carries him from the battlements of the Norman manor to 
the paradoxes of the Gothic revival, Mr. Dutton allows no archi- 
tectural grace to escape his remark nor any monstrosity to go 
undamned. Facades, interiors, decoration, gardens, furniture, 
manners, plumbing, are all treated in a way to enhance even the 
hundred and thirty-one illustrations and the two rare end-papers. 
For such cultivation, the price is small. 

In The Countryman’s England there is at once the spontaniety 
of the expert at ease and the poet at large. Miss Hartley knows 
the ‘undulating farmlands’, the ‘garden and orchard country’, the 
‘flats and fens’, the ‘woods and downy’, the ‘seacoast and estuaries’, 
with an intimacy born of country living and learning such as is 
given only to few of her fellow-islanders. Still fewer are so well 
endowed with the gift of describing the daily miracle of a score 
of English countrysides, in the contemplation of which, as the 
painter Sigmund Pollitzer has recently expressed it, “forms begin 
to lose definition and the emotion of the scene is indivisible from 
the sound of rooks in the trees or the particular redolence in the 
air’, and where the essence of the place lies in the scope of poetry 
and music rather than of painting. Unrevised as Miss Hartley’s 
prose might appear to an editor grudging his words, it yet com- 
bines the stuff of poetry with the lore of the farmhouse and the 
ingenious livelihood of the cottage. She explains such processes 
as the cutting of peat, the thatching of a roof, the making of 
Melton Mowbray pie, the secrets of the cockle trade; she lightly 
reveals even the arcana of haggis. Here is an example from her 
‘mountain and moorland’ of the lyrical accompaniment to her 
enchanting illustrations. ‘‘Hereabouts in stone cottages between 
the cliffs, are twisted stairways, and in damp weather the drift- 
wood treads and ship-timbered beams smell of cherrywood and 
spice, ghost spirits from the brandy casks that burst under them. 
But all the fine bales of Brussels net are worn out, thin as mist 
and perished away; only the torn shreds trail over the gorse 
bushes in the wet. Sea-damp lace, over gold, above the smugglers’ 
cove...” 


All three books will give pleasure both to travellers and to 
those for whom the Atlantic is still too wide. 


W. E. C. HARRISON. 
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RECENT PSYCHOLOGY 


PRINCIPLES OF GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY. By Kurt Koffka. 
London: Kegan Paul. 25s. 


A DYNAMIC THEORY OF PERSONALITY. By Kurt Lewin. 
Translated by Donald Adams and Karl Zener. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.00. 


GROWTH. A STUDY OF JOHNNY AND JIMMY. By Myrtle 
B. McGraw. New York: Appleton-Century. 


TIBETAN YOGA AND SECRET DOCTRINES. Arranged and 
edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, with Foreword by Dr. R. R. 
Marett. Toronto: Oxford University Press. $4.75. 


In 1922 there appeared in one of the more technical journals 
a paper by Kurt Koffka, entitled Perception, an Introduction to 
Gestalt-Theorie. It was a difficult paper. It referred to experi- 
mental work with which the average non-German psychologist 
was not very familiar, and to workers the names of whom he 
hardly knew. Nevertheless it attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of its subtlety of exposition, its closely packed thought, and 
the revolutionary nature of its conclusions. For it dared to attack 
those bulwarks of traditional psychology, Sensation and Associa- 
tion. The wiseheads shook their wise heads. “This cannot last,” 
they said. “It is another attempt to overthrow the results of a 
hundred years’ careful analysis and experiment.” “I give it five 
years,” said one internationally-known worker. But Gsetalt 
Psychology has lasted. What is more, it has grown out of all 
recognition until it is to-day perhaps the most influential new 
force in psychology. It has inspired an astonishing number of 
experimental studies. It is achieving the doubtful dignity of tea- 
cup conversation. In short, it has arrived. 

Koffka’s book is the first authoritative statement of the new 
minek It may briefly be said to be a sermon on the following 

ext. 

Academic Psychology is at present in the doldrums. We have 
on the one side a huge mass of careful experiment and exact think- 
ing. There is no question of the earnestness nor of the ability of 
the workers. But their labours have done little to increase our 
knowledge of the mind, or of the behaviour of the human being 
as we see him in the street and in the home. And as for the child 
in the home and on the playground, why, nobody would want a 
child such as is described by conventional psychology, and he could 
not find one if he did want one. They do not exist. For mind 
and conduct, as treated by psychologists, are artificial products 
of a false analysis. The psychologist has taken the baby and its 
Mind to pieces and has not been able to put them together again. 
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The units with which he has been working have been as false as 
were the traditional Earth, Air, Fire and Water with which the 
Analysis of Matter began its long career. 


Therefore the Gestalt psychologists propose a new psycholo- 
gical unit, the Gestalt or Configuration (MacDougall), which is a 
natural unit, conforming to the natural articulations of the mind. 
Using this unit we can, they claim, actually describe and predict 
the phenomena of thought and conduct in a way impossible to 
previous psychology. We can, further, it is claimed, subject to 
experimental attack hitherto inaccessible problems. The psy- 
chologist will remember that early in the century Wundt “the 
father of experimental psychology”’, maintained, not without heat, 
that the higher mental processes could never be analysed experi- 
mentally. Koffka’s book contains a thirty-five page discussion of 
the process of thinking, based strictly on experiment. Further 
work on Thinking has been published since the book was written. 

Basic to the conception of the Gestalt or Configuration is the 
notion of organization. Sensations cannot be studied per se, but 
only as organized into configurations. Reflexes do not exist except 
as abstractions from an organized conduct-whole. Thus the study 
of mental organization is fundamental for Gestalt psychology, and 
the word runs like a leit motiv through Koffka’s book. The con- 
cept is invoked to explain why we perceive “things in space’, and 
“why these behavioural things have the properties they have, like 
unity, shape, size, colour’. To explain behaviour “requires an Ego 
which behaves’. For the first time, the Ego itself may be scien- 
tifically described by means of the same concept of organization. 
The laws of this organization are exceptionless and hold sway 
throughout the entire realm of mind. 


Lewin is perhaps the most brilliant of the younger Gestalt 
experimentalists. His book may be read as an addendum to 
Koftka’s. His general thesis is that just as physics has found it 
necessary to employ the concept of the Field to explain physical 
phenomena, so psychology must think of the organism in the total 
environmental field of psychological force—not as the behaviourist 
thinks of it, as exposed to a large number of separate stimuli. 
“Stimuli” change their nature and value according as the organism 
is in one part or another of the field. A child walks toward his 
mother, and runs suddenly for the last few steps into her arms. 
If we are to describe such an action properly, we must take into 
account the whole field of psychological force. We cannot describe 
what happens by saying that the mother is a “stimulus” of any 
kind for the child, for we shall have to change the value of the 
stimulus when the child begins to run. Just as we cannot fully 
describe the attractive force of a magnet except in terms of the 
total magnetic field, because the pull on a specified piece of iron 
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varies from point to point. When, then, are these psychological 
forces of Lewin’s? We do not know, he says, but we find it con- 
venient to postulate them for the purpose of description, just as 
the physicist postulates energy without knowing what it is. By 
the use of this method Lewin has obtained remarkable experi- 
mental results on matters such as anger and boredom, which have 
hitherto been amenable only to the slightly suspect psychoanalytic 
method. It may be that Lewin’s work is about to provide the long 
awaited synthesis between academic psychology and _ psycho- 
analysis. In any case, it is highly important, iconoclastic, and 
provocative. 

Miss McGraw’s book describes a case which received consid- 
erable newspaper publicity some two years ago. Johnny and 
Jimmy were twins. At twenty days after birth, they were both 
brought to the clinic to stay all day but Johnny was “stimulated at 
two hour intervals” ... in other words, practised in certain 
activities, while Jimmy was left in the crib. Thus an ideal ‘control’ 
was provided for the experiment on the effect of training. The 
effect of practice was evident in such activities as walking, stand- 
ing up, grasping in certain positions, although other simple 
activities, such as rolling over, were apparently not improved by 
repetition. In more complicated actions, such as learning to swim, 
to manipulate objects in the room, to jump, to walk up and down 
inclines, there was, however, striking improvement. Plates in 
Miss McGraw’s book show Johnny at twenty months getting off a 
stool five feet three inches high—about twice as high as he was!— 
and Jimmy refusing to get off one two feet lower. Johnny is shown 
jumping from a high pedestal into the experimenter’s arms, 
Jimmy squatting on a similar pedestal and refusing to jump. 
Johnny piles up four boxes to reach an object (much as Kohler’s 
chimpanzees did in a famous experiment!), Jimmy does no more 
than push one box round the room. In general, Johnny’s perform- 
ance considerably transcended that of other babies of his age, 
although standardized tests show him not to have been excep- 
tionally gifted at the outset. The book is commended to those 
who maintain that if we let the child alone, he will teach himself 
better than we can teach him! 


Mr. Evans-Wentz is a well-known student of Folk Lore and 
Eastern mysticism. As the Rector of Exeter College, Dr. R. R. 
Marett, tells us in his graceful introduction to the fourth book 
on this list, he is one of the few Occidentals actually to have 
studied Yoga at the feet of a Tibetan Lama—‘“a second Kim’’, Dr. 
Marett calls him. The volume Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines 
is the third in a trilogy of translations of texts hitherto unavailable 
in any European language, and all of them of great psychological 
and anthropological interest. In contrast with the three preceding 
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books under review, we have here a strictly personal system of 
psychology. The book contains the method to be used by the Yogic 
student in his efforts to free himself from sensuous ties and desires, 
to make himself independent of this world. ‘The gain of the Holy 
life is neither alms, nor honour, nor fame ... nor clearness of 
insight, but the . . . unalterable Deliverance of the Mind. The 
word Yoga is derived alternately from one meaning to meditate, 
and one meaning to join, the latter sense implying the joining of 
the individual to the Universal mind by liberation from earthly 
ties. It has lately been pointed out by Miss Coster (Yoga and 
Western Psychology, Oxford University Press), that many of the 
aims of the Yogic systems present striking parallels to those of 
psychoanalysis. Thus the doctrine of One-pointedness, whereby 
intense and undistracted mental concentration is attained, is very 
similar to the Freudian theory of the liberation of Libido by the 
dissipation of distracting and wasteful emotional ‘‘complexes”’. 
The terms in which the eastern system is couched often appear 
uncouth to the western reader. The physiology is certainly not 
that of our medical schools. In general, it is hard for one brought 
up in our way of thought to believe in the results claimed to follow 
from the Yogic practices. Nevertheless, no less an authority than 
Jung has apparently been more or less converted! 


GEORGE HUMPHREY. 
* * * * + 


THE PRAIRIES 


CANADIAN FRONTIERS OF SETTLEMENT. VOLUME VV, 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS ON THE PRAIRIE 
FRONTIER. By R. W. Murchie, Professor of Rural Socio- 
logy, University of Minnesota, assisted by William Allen, 
Professor of Farm Management, University of Saskatche- 
wan, and J. F. Booth, Commissioner of Agricultural 
Economics, Dominion Department of Agriculture, and 
others. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
Pp. 344. Illustrations. 


This volume reports the work of the sub-committee on agri- 
cultural economics under the chairmanship of Dr. Murchie, now 
at the University of Minnesota and formerly Professor of Rural 
Economics and Sociology at the Manitoba Agricultural College. 
Their task was to “discover how far the settler had succeeded” 
in devising a “system of economic utilization of land and types of 
farming adapted to natural conditions and the possibility of the 
market’’. To determine the settler’s success a “number of intensive 
surveys were conducted during the summer of 1930 and 19381”, in 
areas selected to reveal conditions in recently settled and in mature 
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communities. About one-half of the volume is devoted to the 
reports of surveys conducted in nine separate areas scattered 
over the prairies. Each report is prefaced by a description of 
the agricultural characteristics of the area surveyed and contains 
a detailed discussion of the information made available in the 
tables and charts. These tables are uniform in construction for 
all the reports, thus facilitating comparison and the drawing of 
general conclusions. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to discussions of the trends 
in western agriculture suggested by the experience revealed by 
the surveys and by information in public documents and in other 
volumes of the present series. Short chapters are devoted to the 
history of agricultural development; to the changing trends in 
agricultural production since the early years of the century; to 
land utilization and investment in farms; and to ranching in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

The longest and, from the viewpoint of public policy, the 
most important chapter in the book is that by Dr. Murchie on 
land tenure. So far, in the history of prairie agriculture, public 
policy has favoured the occupation of the land by the ‘‘owner- 
operator”. The rapid spread of population over the prairies and 
the hasty exploitation of the fertility of the land was undoubtedly 
thus encouraged. Recent agricultural trends, however, have con- 
siderably increased the proportion of tenants. Adverse climatic 
conditions, ill-considered settlement of sub-marginal land, the 
periodic rise and fall of land values have all played a part. But 
the most important factor in this change has been the increase 
in the amount of capital needed to own and operate a western 
farm to-day, because of the growing size of farms and the rising 
value of land. 

Readjustment in the size of farms, a necessary response to 
changing agricultural techniques and the passing of pioneer condi- 
tions, is greatly hindered by the unfortunate fact that the home- 
steading process cumbered the land with too many owners for 
economical operation. A more flexible land system is needed. The 
increase in tenancy is one method by which this is being obtained. 
Dr. Murchie believes it will become ‘increasingly important”. 
Nor does he think it impossible to remove from the tenancy system 
some of the disadvantages which have been found in it in the 
past. “It may be that out of a movement which seems to indicate 
the disintegration of our agricultural system there will evolve a 
co-operative agreement between the farmer and the landlord 
which will enable a new integrated agriculture to supersede the 
old individualistic laissez-faire system.” 

F. A. KNox. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PLATO. By Vladimir Solovyev. London: Stanley Nott. 5s. 


POLARITY. By E. Przywara. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 


MIRAGE AND TRUTH. By M. C. D’Arcy. London: Centenary 
Press. 6s. 


THE PAIN OF THIS WORLD AND THE PROVIDENCE OF 
GOD. By M.C. D’Arcy. Toronto: Longmans, Green. 


THE INTELLECTUALISM OF ST. THOMAS. By Pierre 
Rousselot. London: Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Solovyev explains to us why Socrates must die. ‘To the Con- 
servatives Socrates, as it were, said: ‘You are perfectly right, and 
deserve every commendation for your desire to conserve the bases 
of society—this is a matter of the highest importance. It is good 
that you are Conservatives. The misfortune, however, is that you 
are bad Conservatives. You neither know what or how to conserve. 
You flounder about and grope your way like blind men. Self- 
conceit is the cause of your blindness. However, your conceit 
though wrong and harmful to yourselves, should be pardoned, as 
it does not spring from ill will, but is the result of your stupidity 
and ignorance.’ What possible answer was there to this but prison 
and the cup of poison? To the Sophists Socrates said: ‘You do 
very well in considering and in testing by critical thought all that 
exists or does not exist; the pity is that you are bad thinkers, and 
have no idea whatever either of the aims or the methods of real 
criticism or dialectics.’ ... He himself, as the personification of 
truly conservative and truly critical principles, was a living 
offence to bad conservatives and bad critics. Until he appeared, 
even if both parties were dissatisfied with one another, they were, 
on the other hand, serenely satisfied with themselves ” 

The death of Socrates, in Solovyev’s view, was as significant 
for Plato as the death of St. Stephen is supposed to have been for 
St. Paul. Yet Plato’s spiritual pilgrimage ends in tragedy. “The 
death of Socrates, with all its dramatic force; the question—is life 
worth living, when truth in its highest incarnation is legally put 
to death? the conclusion that the meaning of life lies in another, 
ideal world, and that our actual world is the kingdom of evil and 
disillusion; the appearance of Eros, casting a bridge between the 
two worlds and setting the task of their union, of the salvation and 
regeneration of the lower world; the weak evasion of this task 
and its substitution by another—the correction and reform of 
society by wise political regulations through the action of a docile 
tyrant; and, finally, under the pretext of righting the wrong of 
the world, the triumphant confirmation of this wrong in the very 
same form through which the righteous man had been condemned 
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and slain—I do not know of any tragedy more significant and 
more profound in all human history.” Such is the fascinating if 
not wholly convincing theme of a book which should appeal beyond 
classical scholars and philosophers to all who look with pity on the 
human scene. ; ) 

Fr. Przywara’s book might have been called analogia entis, for 
such in the author’s view is its subject. Dr. Bouquet’s title Polarity 
corresponds to analogia entis as here expounded. This doctrine as 
defined by the Fourth Lateran Council is that “God and Creation 
are like one another, and yet even in this resemblance completely 
unlike’. On its religious side the doctrine corresponds with St. 
Augustine’s great saying: “I tremble and I burn; I tremble because 
I am unlike Him, I burn because I am like Him.” In Thomist 
thought, however, not man only but everything that exists has 
some kind of similitude to its Creator. Fr. Przywara, who unhap- 
pily gives us no close analysis of the nature or varying degrees 
of analogy, works out with the skill of a virtuoso a schematism of 
religions based upon this fundamental principle, and concludes 
that the doctrine of analogia entis as expounded in Thomism offers 
‘not an internal fusion of the antitheses but the mystery of their 
tension’. 

This book, which is a work of very great subtlety and ability, 
is not well adapted to the needs of beginners in metaphysics. Dr. 
Bouquet offers a version which is an admirable counterpart of the 
author’s style in German prose. Fr. Przywara’s diction as a poet 
is much to be preferred. 

The Master of Campion Hall in Oxford is not, so far as I know, 
a poet, but his prose style is constantly poetic. God “infinitely 
surpasses all that the universe contains, and yet is near by virtue 
of His omnipotence and love, which, like warm hands round a 
fledgling robin, keeps the heart of reality alive. ... From the 
shadow world of mere possibility He summons the varied existence 
we know, its roots reaching ever down to the nothingness from 
which it came and sustained alone by the fiat of a Will which 
never flags”. This is not far from analogia entis, but it is very 
far from Fr. Przywara’s style. 


In the earlier part of the book Fr. D’Arcy considers modern 
alternatives to Christianity; he then restates with admirable force 
and lucidity the argument for the existence of God. He follows 
with an expression of the Christian faith and concludes with a 
striking chapter Per Crucem ad Lucem. 

“Like Lazarus risen from the tomb the Christian cannot but 
feel that everything is topsy-turvy, that people are more interested 
in cards and dicing than Love dying on a cross. His first instinct 
is to release Love and to flay the crowd for its indifference, but 
it is part of his new insight into truth that he will instead choose 
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to die with Christ. He has learnt that love and sacrifice cannot 
be separated as long as sin is committed and enjoyed.” This 
book is Christian apologetic of the very first order. 

So also is the same author’s little treatise, written in dialogue 
form, on the perennial problem of pain and evil. While one of 
the disputants is an ecclesiastic, the argument is conducted for the 
most part without more than passing reference to theology; it is 
severely rational and cannot be too warmly commended to all those 
who are unprepared to submit to the facile argument that, were 
there a good God, the world could not be as it is. 

Those familiar with the portrait prefixed to the French edi- 
tion of Fr. Rousselot’s book scarcely need an introduction to tell 
them how great a loss thought sustained when the author was 
killed in the war. The Intellectualism of St. Thomas is for philo- 
sophers rather than beginners, but is of quite first class import- 
ance. The primacy of contemplation is taken as the centre of St. 
Thomas’ system. “It is by setting out from it that one may hope 
to reach the very heart of the Thomistic metaphysic most easily, 
for no one can study this principle without seeing it expand and 
grow and finally develop into an affirmation of the absolute value 
of the act of intelligence. Arrived at this point, one is in posses- 
sion of the master-idea which introduces unity everywhere and 
which links up philosophy and theology in an indissoluble syn- 
thesis. If we seek a formula for it, it would be this: Intelligence, 
for St. Thomas, is the faculty of the real, but it is the faculty of 
the real only because it is the faculty of the divine. Here in a few 
words you have the conception of the doctrine of St. Thomas which 
it will be our endeavour to expound.” For those who can under- 
stand it, this is one of the books that really matter. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ GUIDE -: 
TO THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 





THE BOOK WORLD. By Basil Blackwell and others. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Limited. 1935. Pp. 282. $1.75. 


“South Africa is a good market for English books. .. Australia 
is a big consumer of English books... New Zealand, with its one 
and a half million inhabitants, is a wonderfully steady buyer of 
English books ... Japan is one of the most dependable foreign 
markets for English books” ... Canada—‘“In proportion to its 
population Canada is a disappointing market.” So writes, with 
some authority, Stanley Unwin, Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Publishers’ Congress. Why are we so disappointing? 
Because we import most of our books, as we do many of our 
magazines, from south of the line? I doubt whether our own 
publishing houses actually produce here in Canada more than a 
modest proportion of the books they sell. So perhaps we are 
disappointing to the London publisher and his Toronto agent 
because, as a people, we neither read books nor buy them. What- 
ever the reason for our shortcomings, even if we are extensive 
borrowers of books, the fact remains that we might do better, and 
in urging the delights of reading as at least an occasional change 
from the more auricular attractions that beset the intelligent user 
of leisure, publisher is at one with pedagogue and the Queen’s 
Quarterly with both of them. And therefore I would suggest that 
anyone whom the depression has left with pence in purse should 
buy The Book World, brave and new even for those who are 
only mildly bookish. It provides a dozen guides, all of them dis- 
tinguished, who conduct a tour of inspection behind the scenes, 
(or should I say, behind the covers?) and exhibit author, agent, 
publisher, reviewer, book-seller and librarian in the ecstasies of 
their trade. They are variously hopeful that the 42,000 new 
books annually avalanched over Britain may not completely 
engulf the island and begin an era of frozen silence which some 
millennial anthropologist might aptly label the Print Age. Frank 
Swinnerton on Authorship, Gerald Gould on Reviewing and 
Basil Blackwell on Bookselling, are a few of the names and topics 
in this fascinating book. 


ENGLISH DRAMA: THE LAST GREAT PHASE. By Camillo 
Pellizzi. Translated by Rowan Williams. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1935. Pp. viii+306. $2.50. 


Dr. Pellizzi, Professor of Italian at London University, has 
had two purposes in mind while writing this book—first, to provide 
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its Italian readers with the handbook necessary to them for a 
knowledge of recent and present British drama; and, second, to 
examine some of the more important characteristics and tenden- 
cies of that drama, especially as related to British social processes 
and problems. There is something of the spirit of the Italianate 
Elizabethan, John Florio, at work here, but Florio could take 
lessons in urbanity from our well-disposed author. One well- 
balanced chapter is devoted to the Irish Theatre; another, rather 
less persuasive, to the American. The work concludes with a 
review of the English drama of the present—a review exhibiting 
not so much a strong critical faculty as wide reading, thoughtful 
appreciation and the useful raising of fresh and pertinent ques- 
tions by a scholar of an alien tradition. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1935. Selected by Thomas Moult. Lon- 
don and Toronto: Jonathan Cape. 1935. Pp. 128. $1.75. 


Mr. Moult has chosen seventy-six poems for his fifteenth 
annual anthology. Of these the most acceptable seem to be four 
of British origin (Malchus, by G. H. Vallins; Rencontre, by A. V. 
Stuart; Fallen Snow, by Joan Barton; Lanes, by James Walker), 
and one by an American (The Unicorn in Memory, by Winnifred 
Welles). Mr. Moult reminds both himself and us, however, that 
the term ‘best’ is individual and relative. 


IN THE GLOAMING. Poems by Eliza Ritchie. Halifax: The 
Weeks Publishing Company. 1935. Pp. 23. Fifty cents. 


The late Eliza Ritchie, a graduate of Dalhousie and for some 
years a professor at Wellesley College, edited the well-known 
anthology, Songs of the Maritimes, and wrote various verses on her 
own account. From among these she selected nearly forty for 
publication in this more permanent form. They reveal a sensitive 
mind and a gentle spirit, and several of them dwell appreciatively 
upon the Canadian scene and the Canadian consciousness. 


CICERO’S MILO, A RHETORICAL COMMENTARY. By F. P. 
Donnelly, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 
vili+247. $.124. 

Many generations of men have learned from Cicero the art 
of oratory and gained for themselves both power and pleasure. 
To-day there are few teachers: the orator must be born eloquent, 
unless indeed this little book becomes popular. In it Father 
Donnelly analyzes a great speech purely as a work of oratory—its 
shape and appeal, the paragraphs and sentences, the words and 
phrases. aN 

If any teacher can find a class of good Latinists, they will all 
enjoy the study of this book and gain skill both in speaking and 
in writing. 
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THE RAPE OF PROSERPINE. Translated from the Text of 
Claudian into English Verse by R. Martin Pope. London 
and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. Pp. xv+97. 2s. 6d. 


Claudianus of Alexandria, an epic poet and panegyrist during 
the reign of Honorius and Arcadius, is described by Mackail as 
“the posthumous child of the classical world’. He was the only 
Latin poet to dignify the popular legend of Proserpine with an 
epic setting, and no English poet among the many who have at- 
tempted the theme has given it epical or dramatic range on a grand 
scale. Claudian’s De Raptu Proserpinae was left unfinished as 
Ceres pursues the search for her daughter. The style is animated, 
and the imagination is usually delicate and subtle. Mr. Pope has 
given us a skilful translation in harmonious verse. Two addi- 
tional poems are included—The Saviour and The Old Man of 
Verona. The Latin text runs concurrently with the English 
rendering. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. By Agnes Maule Machar. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1935. 50 cents. 


Friends of Miss Machar and all lovers of Canada will be glad 
to hear of the reprint of this volume of poems. Miss Machar has 
been called “Canada’s supreme patriotic poet”, and this chap-book 
contains much of her most characteristic work. 


OCCUPATIONAL ABILITIES: A STUDY OF UNEMPLOYED 
MEN. By N. W. Morton, Lecturer in Psychology and Social 
Research Assistant, McGill University. Introduction by C. 
E. Kellogg, Associate Professor of Psychology, McGill Uni- 
versity. Toronto: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


This book is the third volume in the McGill Social Research 
Series. It is a study, by means of objective tests, of the general 
mental abilities and special aptitudes of groups of unemployed 
men in Montreal during the years 1931-1934. The tests included, 
besides “intelligence” tests, a standardized personality inventory, 
various tests for mechanical ability, chemical and educational tests, 
and so on. Careful statistical treatment reveals, among other 
interesting results, that, as between employed and unemployed 
office clerks, the employed “tended to be slightly older, to be of 
higher educational status, to have higher scores on tests of intel- 
ligence and clerical ability and to be emotionally more stable” 
(p. 186). Americans were superior in educational status, intelli- 
gence test scores and possibly emotional stability. Relief groups 
were, apparently, slightly inferior in intelligence to those not on 
relief. 

Both McGill University and the author are to be congratulated 
on an interesting, cautious and able study. 
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LETTERS BETWEEN SAMUEL BUTLER AND MISS E. M. A. 
Se 1871-1885. Toronto: Nelson and Sons. Pp. 374. 
3.50. 


Butler looks a “poor fish” in this correspondence. The quality 
in him that makes some of his work live is personal individuality. 
He never saw eye to eye with anybody—a literary asset, but to be 
self-centred is a social handicap. Miss Savage’s mind was pecu- 
liarly close to his. Her personal appearance displeased him. So 
with the nervous selfishness that was characteristic of the per- 
nickety bachelor he cautiously kept her at arm’s length—and after 
her death suffered lasting and genuine remorse. 

Some of his comments on Miss Savage’s letters are pathetic: 
most are heavy, insensitive and devoid of humour. As a contrast 
her wit sparkles and bubbles all the time—many of her jests 
Butler borrowed but could improve none. She appears here even 
more spiritually attractive than Alethea, her portrait in The Way 
of All Flesh, and displays the courage and tolerance and perspica- 
city which redeem satire into comedy. 

Butler himself copied and edited the correspondence in order 
“to leave a memorial, traced chiefly by her own hand, which will 
show what manner of woman she was”. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER: LETTERS TO MY FATHER AND 
MOTHER. Selected and edited by Lucien Pacaud. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. Pp. ix+148. $2.00. 


Ernest Pacaud became an intimate and devoted friend of 
Laurier in Arthabaska in the seventies, and later, at Quebec, as 
editor of L’Electeur and its successor Le Soleil, gave him invalu- 
able if sometimes in Laurier’s view over-zealous support of vital 
importance. The letters to the editor, and after his death in 1904 
to his widow, which are here presented in English translation, 
are aptly selected and are linked by a thread of narrative and 
comment. The leader’s views, on broader issues and on special 
problems, are here indicated cogently as well as confidentially, in 
letters that reveal alike the independence of his mind and his 
affectionate and kindly consideration. It is a book for every 
reader interested in Laurier as a man and a leader. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATERWAY: A CANADIAN 
APPRAISAL. By C. P. Wright. Toronto: The Macmillans 
in Canada. Pp. xxi-+450. 


This is a very able book, well thought out, carefully docu- 
mented, the best presentation of the Canadian interest in. this 
project which has been made. It is provided with both a biblio- 
graphy and a very full index. 
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A SYSTEM OF LOGISTIC. By Willard Van Orman Quine. 
Pp. 194. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $4.50. 


This is an important work for advanced students of symbolic 
logic. It introduces the new idea of “sequence”, which includes 
the proposition of familiar logic as a special case. It embodies 
this idea in a new notation, and employs two additional operations, 
four “informal” rules of reference, and six postulates to derive the 
whole of the calculus of propositions and of classes. The “pro- 
positional function” of Principia Mathematica is eliminated. The 
result deserves careful study. Professor Whitehead says: “I have 
no hesitation in stating my belief that Dr. Quine’s book constitutes 
a landmark in the history of the subject.” 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY: A WEEK-END DIVERSION. By 
Edmund Kemper Broadus. Toronto: The Macmillans in 
Canada. Pp. 260. $2.00. 


Good essays are becoming rare enough to be sought after when 
they do appear and those now published by Professor Broadus of 
the University of Alberta have the right qualities, including the 
essentially personal, to please both the connoisseur and the plain 
smoker of pipes who merely knows what he likes. And with equal 
importance, they are of Alberta, Albertan. For the author was 
appointed in 1908 to help in organizing the University when the 
province itself was only in the early stages of development, and 
his impressions are of the West in the process of growth and 
expansion, of Small Beginnings and Life at the End of the Line. 
He shows us Esquimo murderers magically transported for trial 
to twentieth-century Edmonton, ten thousand years away from 
their snow huts where the Coppermine River flows into Coronation 
Gulf; and then, incongruously, he introduces us to An Elizabethan 
Diarist translated by as subtle an alchemy three hundred years 
away from the Hall of the Middle Temple where he was watching 
“the L. Chamberleyne his servants’, Will. Kemp and Ric. Bur- 
badge, playing in the new comedy Twelfth Night. Esquimos and 
diarists are only samples of the company to be met with in a book 
as restful and diverting as its title. 


ROMANTIC FIGURES IN PEN AND COLOUR. By Ernest F. 
Langley. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1935. $2.50. 


An attractively published “French portrait album of a cen- 
tury ago”. These portrait-sketches of de Balzac, Thiers, Victor 
Hugo and other littérateurs francais of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, found in a Boston book-shop, are well reproduced with a brief 
explanatory commentary by the Professor of Romance languages 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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MOTHER TO SON AND OTHER POEMS. By Geoffrey Johnson. 
London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 47. Is. 6d. 


Mr. Johnson’s verses please because of the truth of their 
feeling, but sometimes fail to please because of lack of finish, a 
willingness to be contented with less than the perfect phrase or 
cadence. Mother to Son, the title-poem, is somewhat marred by 
the weak ending. In A Poor Woman, Foals, Winter Milking and The 
Pea-Pickers the motive is able to govern the invention with some 
power and felicity. The author has published three small col- 
lections of his verse. With enlarging experience and with a subtler 
appreciation of style, he may yet do fuller justice to his talent. 


PETER PORCUPINE: A STUDY OF WILLIAM COBBETT, 
1762-1835. By Marjorie Bowen. With frontispiece portrait. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. 1935. Pp. ix 
+312. $3.50. 


Centenaries are probably as useful to authors as they are to 
Quarterlies and it is not surprising that the past year should have 
produced a spate of articles and at least one book on William 
Cobbett. It should not be an insuperable task to write readably 
on a subject at once so bucolic and articulate and since Miss Bowen 
is skilled in the ‘picturesque-historical’ style her book deserves to 
be added to every suburban borrowing-list and to be bought by 
every solvent farmer. Her writing is straightforward, helped 
with imaginative detail and unhindered by the dead wood: of 
forgotten politics. For the more curious there is a brief biblio- 
graphy. 


PALMERSTON. By E. F. Malcolm-Smith. Toronto: The Copp 
Clark Company. 1935. Pp. 144. 70c. 


Assuming that the volume on Palmerston is a fair example, 
Mr. Copp is to be congratulated on introducing into Canada the 
Short Lives series, published in England by Messieurs Duckworth. 
According to the list of those already published, they range, to 
choose a few categories at random, between Shakespeare and 
Strindberg, Gordon and Haig, Blake and Van Gogh; their alter- 
natives are sufficiently varied to attract both Hamlet and the 
general. Miss Malcolm-Smith’s volume would serve as a good in- 
troduction to that exasperating Foreign Secretary and bland 
Prime Minister who, having been born in 1784, was still dominat- 
ing home and foreign politics when he died unexpectedly in 1865. 
While Mr. Guedalla might recognize some of his own mots, he 
would probably agree that they had been well translated and that 
this miniature has the authentic hue, the attitude and the urban- 
ity, against an appropriate background of bureau, Broadlands, 
court and coverts. 
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PRESS, POLITICS AND PEOPLE: THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN WILLISON, JOURNALIST AND CORRE- 
SPONDENT OF THE TIMES. By A. H. U. Colquhoun. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. ix-+306. 
$5.00. 


The late Dr. Colquhoun, as an intimate friend and sometime 
journalistic associate, was well chosen to prepare this volume 
based on Sir John Willison’s papers, and it is fortunate that he 
was spared to complete the task. Whether as editor of the News 
and supporter of Borden, as interpreter of Canadian events in 
the columns of the Times, or in his last venture, Wadallison’s 
Monthly, Willison was more than follower and reporter. No man 
or party could call him ‘‘to heel” and he filled a signal rdle in 
making policies and in moulding opinion. 


BARON D’HOLBACH. By H. W. Wickwar. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Limited. $2.50. 


D’Holbach for the general reader is a blow-fly in amber, 
embalmed in the vitriolic references of Rousseau who found him 
too rich, too pompous, too presumptuous, and lacking in regard 
for the Deity. Jean-Jacques knew him, fed at his table, but none 
the less testified against him without restraint. Indeed in this 
eighteenth century they were at opposite poles. Rousseau sought 
to vamp religion by making it liberal. Holbach, imbued with 
deterministic ideas, sought to destroy religion, and, being prudent, 
promulgated his ideas through anonymous pamphlets. (A baker’s 
boy lends one to his master. The two quarrel. The boy is de- 
nounced by the master and his ear is nailed to the post.) Plaisante 
justice says Voltaire from his safe distance. D’Holbach’s philo- 
sophy is based too much on a skimpy natural philosophy to mean 
much for us (though Professor Laski seems to eye it benevolently). 
Moreover, he was German: his pamphleteering in French lacks 
the power of a Voltaire, a Rousseau, using ther own language. He 
seems to have been most advanced in Utilitarianism where he 
proclaims the right of rebellion. But it was Voltaire and Rousseau, 
not d’Holbach, who really wrought the Revolution. Still the knee 
breeches of the eighteenth century have evolved into the plus- 
fours of our day—gone Dutch in fact. 


JOHN ARBUTHNOT. By Lester M. Beattie. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1935. Pp. xvi.+432. $3.50. 


Last year marked the bicentenary of Arbuthnot’s death. He 
was physician in ordinary to Queen Anne, politician, satirist, 
man of letters, mathematician, and friend of Swift and Pope. He 
was “the master-spirit” in the preparation of the composite Me- 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus and the author of the famous History 
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of John Bull. Of these and other works Mr. Beattie provides a 
valuable critical study. His book usefully supplements G. A. 
Aitken’s Life and Works of John Arbuthnot (1892), and seeks to 


disclose the central purpose in its subject’s versatile programme of 
life and thought. 


THE NAVAL MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR 
ROGER KEYES, Volume II. Toronto: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. $6.0. 


This volume tells the story of the author’s part in the War 
from the evacuation of the Dardanelles until the Armistice. 

After some service in the Mediterranean, Admiral Keyes was 
appointed to the command of H.M.S. Centurion in the Grand Fleet 
shortly after the Battle of Jutland. His account of that much- 
discussed action, based partly upon the official records and partly 
upon impressions gained from officers who took part, is remark- 
able for its completeness and its brevity. In the controversy con- 
cerning the conduct of the battle he appears as a staunch sup- 
porter of Admiral Beatty rather than of Admiral Jellicoe. He is 
equally contemptuous of the complacency which held that “if we 
never leave the (Scapa) Flow we win the War” and of the German 
claim that a flight to escape annihilation was a great victory. He 
never fails, however, to do full justice to the gallantry and skill of 
the enemy. 

The main interest in the book is in the chapters devoted to 
the Dover Patrol, of which Admiral Keyes took command in 
January, 1918. The story of the attempts to block Ostend and 
Zeebrugge has been written before, but never from such an author- 
itative point of view. Less dramatic but equally absorbing is the 
account of the sustained effort to close the Straits of Dover to 
German submarines, in which he is severely critical of his prede- 
cessor, Admiral Bacon. It is not for the layman to express an 
opinion, but few of those who crossed and re-crossed the Straits 
during Admiral Bacon’s tenure of office will grudge a tribute to 
the commander of the gallant force which kept the Narrow Seas. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. By A. W. Haslett. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1935. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Haslett, scientific correspondent of the Morning Post, is 
to be congratulated on the success he has made of a book which 
aims to be “stimulating to the layman yet not without value to the 
scientist”. The title is possibly a trifle misleading, for, in pre- 
senting the unknown, the author has wisely devoted much more 
than an incidental part to the story of the known. In a journalistic 
style which carries the reader along but avoids the sensational, Mr. 
Haslett deals with such varied questions as the creation of the 
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universe, the determination of sex, the beginning of civilization, 
the strength of materials, the origin of man and the structure of 
matter. To tell his story he has journeyed in scienceland with the 
biologist, the astronomer, the engineer, the physicist and the 
anthropologist, and he has proved an able interpreter. With some 
of his material the general reader may be familiar but a stimulat- 
ing freshness and a breadth of vision pervade the whole book, and 
make its recommendation a pleasure. 


MORE SIMPLE SCIENCE. By E. N. da C. Andrade and Julian 
Huxley. With illustrations by L. R. Brightwell and Comer- 
ford Watson. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 19385. 6s. net. 


Written in the same style as its predecessor Simple Science, 
this book is recommended heartily to anyone who really wishes to 
know something about elementary science. In places the reader 
is reminded of the geography lessons of his school-days but with 
a narrator as skilful as Julian Huxley (who is largely responsible 
for this volume) it is all a fascinating story. Climate and its 
effect on plant and animal life, fossils and the story they tell of 
past ages, improvement in living things brought about by changes 
in environment and by the regrouping of parental genes—these 
are but a few of the biological questions discussed in a manner 
intelligible alike to the schoolboy and to his father. Throughout 
the book the significance of facts is pointed out and every effort 
is made to see that the reader does not miss the beauty of the woods 
because of the trees. 


WORLDS WITHOUT END. By H. Spencer Jones. F.R.S. Toronto: 
The Musson Book Company, Ltd. 1935. $1.50. 


The Astronomer Royal, in writing this book for the general 
reader, has avoided both a journalistic style and vague generali- 
ties. In straightforward fashion he tells the story of modern 
astronomy, beginning at “home” with the earth and ending with 
the celestial Catherine-wheels, the distant spiral nebulae. Although 
emphasis is laid on descriptive phenomena, the speculative side of 
astronomy is not overlooked. A chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the possibility of life in other worlds, another to an 
account of rival theories concerning the evolution of the stars, 
and a final chapter on “What was—What is to be?” But a subject 
which provides experimental evidence that the length of our day 
has increased one-thousand of a second in a century and, at the 
other end of the time scale, deals with millions of years, there is 
no need to rely for interest on highly speculative ideas and Spencer 
Jones very wisely makes no attempt to do so. A long list of illus- 
trations, many of them half-tone photographs, adds to the at- 
tractiveness of a well-written book, which sells at a very low price. 
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Py iN LON POR DESK LE 


By Enear McInnis 

HERE is a consistency about British foreign policy that 

has always proved baffling to foreigners. It is a consistency 
peculiarly—even infuriatingly—English in its character. It 
must not, for example, be confused with logic. ‘That is a 
quality which the English are content to leave to the more 
frivolous French, confident that its exercise can only lead to 
disaster. (“After all,” writes Sir Austen Chamberlain, “logic 
lost us the Thirteen Colonies.) Still less has the consistency 
any connection with loyalty. A wildly romantic outburst 
such as Lord Curzon’s to the Dominion Prime Ministers is 
decidedly the exception. “The British Government,” he told 
them, “is never untrue to its word, 1s never disloyal to its 
colleagues or its allies, never does anything underhand or 
mean.” The reaction of his audience to this startling claim 1s 
not on record, but his biographer is moved to open scepticism 
concerning Curzon’s sincerity. It is not for nothing that 
England has been christened “perfidious Albion”, or that the 
English have accepted the title without resentment as merely 
another example of that misunderstanding so universal among 
foreigners, so impossible to remove by any amount of ex- 
planation. 
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None the less, British policy displays a consistency of a 
type fundamental to the national character. “L’ Angleterre,” 
wrote Sorel, adapting a famous phrase, “est une ile marchande: 
toute sa politique résulte de ce fait.” It is not merely that 
England has paramount mercantile interests whose protection 
is vital to her existence. Behind this is the mercantile men- 
tality which judges all transactions in terms of profit and loss. 
Hence the apparently tortuous and uncertain course of 
English policy in a. fluctuating situation where there are 
neither fixed combinations nor stable values. Since she cannot 
be sure what a decision taken to-day may cost her the day after 
to-morrow, she engages in a type of “hedging” in international 
affairs to meet the rapid shifts of complex diplomatic condi- 
tions. Hence, too, her rooted reluctance to accept long term 
commitments, and her insistence on dealing with each separate 
problem ad hoc. “We shall be found in our Place,” wrote 
Castlereagh in 1820, “when actual danger menaces the System 
of Kurope; but this Country cannot, and will not, act upon 
abstract and speculative Principles of Precaution.” The 
passage of a century has only embedded this determination 
more deeply in the heart of British statesmanship. 

This is still clearer when it is kept in mind that the para- 
mount interests of Britain are peace and trade. Under present 
conditions, from the British point of view, the two are insep- 
arable. Other countries might conceivably find it profitable 
to wage war in order to destroy a rival or to acquire new 
possessions. Britain has no such incentive. While not averse 
to further colonial acquisitions, she is a relatively satiated 
state. The economic disruption caused by war would outweigh 
any advantage which Britain could hope to acquire by victory. 
She would fight to retain her existing position, but she has no 
temptation to trouble the waters for the sport of fishing in 
them. Her creel is already full. 
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These facts make possible a wide flexibility in British 
foreign policy. Provided her interests are not directly threat- 
ened, she can support any system which is likely to promise 
tranquillity. Within those limits her support will go to the 
forces which seem for the moment to be in the ascendant. 
During the post-war period, for example, she has on the whole 
been on the side of the status quo. She may have tried to 
moderate the excesses of her victorious associates. She may 
have been willing to modify some of the harsher features of 
the peace treaties. But in a crisis she opposed the demand for 
revision, because an effort to satisfy it would cause far more 
disturbance than its continued suppression. With the rise of 
Nazi Germany, however, a change is in progress. The naval 
agreement of 1935, and the comparative complacency toward 
the violation of the demilitarized Rhineland, show that Britain 
is now on the side of concessions as the quickest way to restore 
tranquillity. There are, of course, other reasons as well; there 
is also the possibility that such a policy may be a miscalcula- 
tion; but the desire for peace and stability has now begun to 
operate powerfully on the revisionist side. 

It would be natural to expect these considerations to 
operate also on the side of the collective system. "The League 
of Nations, as an instrument of peace and stability, has every 
right to look for the sympathy and support of Great Britain. 
The League ideal of replacing war by arbitration and con- 
ciliation is in line with the best tradition of British statesman- 
ship. And it is to no small extent as a result of British 
inspiration that the League is in existence to-day. 

But if the British attitude has been favourable in theory, 
it has been reserved and sceptical in practice. There has been 
no lack of popular goodwill; and Britain’s reputation during 
the earlier years has been largely due to this public attitude 
and to its expression by such distinguished representatives as 
Viscount Cecil and Sir Gilbert Murray. And if one may still 
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base a judgment on the peace ballot of May, 1935, the vicis- 
situdes of the League during the past five years have strength- 
ened rather than weakened that attitude. 

The attitude of the British government, however—especi- 
ally when the Conservatives are in control—has been far less 
enthusiastic. It is possible for public opinion to cling simul- 
taneously and with equal ardour to two incompatible desires. 
It is less easy for a government to put them simultaneously 
into effect—though heroic efforts of that sort have more 
than once been made. The cost of attaining British ends 
through the League has been balanced against the cost of 
obtaining the same ends by other methods; and the result has 
been a refusal on the part of Britain to pay the necessary 
price. 

Part of that price is the definite abandonment of British 
insularity. It is not a concession which Britain is yet ready to 
make. Intellectually she may realize that she is now bound 
inescapably to Europe; emotionally she is still rebelling 
against this conviction. The tradition of Kngland’s unassail- 
able independence, of her political self-sufficiency, of the 
unshakable bulwark of the British navy, persists long after 
the development of the modern world has made that tradition 
obsolete. And even when a crisis forces the facts upon the 
attention of British statesmen, their tendency is still to treat 
the situation as an isolated one. They turn, not to the League, 
but to the Balance of Power. They may be willing in the last 
resort to pledge the British navy as a weapon of a Continental 
alliance for temporary purposes; they are unalterably op- 
posed to pledging it in perpetuity to the League as an 
instrument of international coercion. 

Closely allied with this attitude is the continued insistence 
on England’s imperial position. ‘The evolution of the Kmpire 
into the British Commonwealth of Nations has met with a 
somewhat mixed reception from English opinion. In one 
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aspect the development has been something of a shock to 
which Britain has never become completely reconciled. At 
the same time there is something gratifying in the conception 
of Britain as the senior partner in a community of free nations 
who have grown to maturity under her benevolent guidance 
and who remain freely bound to her by ties of loyalty and 
gratitude. It is true that these latter sentiments have a 
lamentable tendency to evaporate when occasion arises to 
translate them into positive actions; but the English, though 
dimly aware of this fact, retain a subconscious conviction that 
the parental authority of the Motherland will still be recog- 
nized in an emergency. 


This conviction increases Britain’s sense of political self- 
sufficiency. Her far-flung empire makes her vulnerable in five 
continents. Her enemies do not even need to approach the 
British Isles; they may strike her at Hongkong or Egypt or 
Singapore. Britain is burdened with the anxiety attendant 
upon great possessions, and she would gladly share the burden. 
But if, as Chamberlain said a generation ago, “the weary 
Titan groans under the too great orb of his fate’, the remedy 
is still, as in Chamberlain’s time, to summon the Empire to 
closer unity. The self-governing Dominions look out upon 
the trade routes of the world. Their resources would enable 
Britain to occupy a commanding position which she can no 
longer maintain alone. The direction of these resources of a 
united Empire would be amenable to British control. So 
would the policies of the junior members of the Common- 
wealth. The likelihood of Britain being involved in a quarrel 
on behalf of Canada or Australia could be largely averted— 
if necessary by the sacrifice of Dominion interests to the peace 
of the Empire. 

In all these features the Commonwealth offers a distinct 
contrast to the League. Its potential strength may not be so 
great, but it is easier to combine that strength in a united 
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effort. It holds comparatively few threats of involving Britain 
in a quarrel remote from her own interests. It offers assur- 
ances of British domination and security such as the League 
is unlikely to provide. It may even, in spite of the deception 
of the Ottawa conference, evolve a new mercantilism which 
will aid in the defence of Britain’s threatened commercial 
position. Small wonder that an influential group among the 
leaders of British opinion is pressing for a development of the 
Commonwealth as a British League of Nations, in preference 
to the risks and uncertainties of a wider collective system. 

In harmony with this trend is the British attitude toward 
the United States. It is a cardinal principle of British policy 
that under no circumstances will Britain risk war with 
America. From this it is but a step to the idea of permanent 
Anglo-American co-operation. The vision of the great 
English-speaking nations—those acknowledged custodians of 
international virtue whose disinterested benevolence and un- 
wavering sense of justice is so universally recognized and 
admired—united in the altruistic task of imposing peace on 
an iniquitous and unenlightened world, has held more than 
one well-fed audience rapt in ecstasy when expounded by a 
self-appointed ambassador of Anglo-Saxon unity. It would 
bring the Republic within the circle of the Commonwealth in 
the cause of international peace. 

There are of course certain difficulties. Chief among 
these is the fact that the ends to be attained by such an alliance, 
when closely examined, turn out to be primarily British. A 
reciprocity of obligations would mean the abandonment by 
America of all her geographical advantages and the assump- 
tion of all the hazards attendant upon Britain’s imperial 
position. Nor is it certain that Britain would in return be 
prepared to assist in the defence of purely American interests. 
And there is always the chance that other nations, with charac- 
teristic suspicion and short-sightedness, might be impelled to 
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enter into a rival combination to resist Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion. 

But even if this ideal is remote, it retains its fascination. 
And meanwhile it has a very definite effect on Britain’s 
attitude toward the League. The absence of the United 
States from the League considerably weakened its attractive- 
ness in British eyes. ‘The task of maintaining world peace 
without the active support of America—and, more serious, 
the prospect that the use of sanctions against an aggressor 
might involve interference with American interests—these 
have been strong arguments against a vigorous support of 
the Covenant. They are not invalidated by the fact that they 
often conceal more ambiguous motives. Indeed, they may be 
all the more potent for being imperfectly sincere. 





Restrained by these various considerations, Britain’s atti- 
tude toward the League has been one of detached benevolence. 
It is the attitude of a well-disposed friend whose generosity is 
confined to good advice. Britain has shown a readiness to 
support the consultative aspect of the League provided it does 
not intrude on British affairs. But when it comes to the organ- 
ization of effective machinery to enforce the principle of 
conciliation, the British attitude has been almost uniformly 
obstructive. The Draft Treaty of 1923, the Protocol of 1924, 
the more concrete proposals offered to the Disarmament 
Conference, the effort to deal with Japan’s defiance of the 
Covenant, all failed when they encountered Britain’s cold 
aloofness. It is not without reason that an embittered critic 
has described the British policy at Geneva as that of “a sort of 
inverted Micawber waiting for something to turn down”. 

The policy, however, is neither inconsistent nor unintel- 
ligible—though it may be unintelligent. The cost of the 
collective system has been balanced against the cost of power 
politics, and the balance has gone in favour of the latter. It 1s, 
of course, a policy which perpetuates international anarchy, 
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which disrupts international trade, which stimulates a costly 
and insensate competition in armaments, and which will end 
with a crash in a new world war. But it allows Britain to 
retain her independent control of policy, to build what battle- 
ships she likes and move them where she pleases, to undertake 
only such commitments as suit her purposes and to interpret 
them according to the needs of the moment. Even the obliga- 
tions supposedly accepted under the Locarno treaties, delusive 
as they were, were concessions not to the collective system but 
to the balance of power. 

Nor does Britain’s policy in the Ethiopian dispute in- 
validate these conclusions. That whole policy was to use the 
League as a sort of reserve alliance—to try to force Italy to 
come to a private agreement under threat of invoking public 
action, to delay that action so long as a private agreement 
seemed possible, and to use sanctions in the last resort, not 
on behalf of League principles, but as an adjunct to power 
politics directed toward national ends. ‘There may be a 
variety of grounds upon which British action in this circle can 
be commended; but the one paramount ground which the 
British government has put forward-—the claim to unreserved 
and altruistic support of the Covenant—is utterly at variance 
with the whole record of events. 


In this preference for power politics rather than an 
effective collective system, Britain of course is by no means 
alone. All the other Great Powers have adopted a similar 
attitude, and have been even more persistent and ruthless in 
pursuing their own ends. But what makes this conduct par- 
ticularly regrettable in the case of Britain is the strategic 
diplomatic position which she enjoys. She is not, like France, 
haunted by the nightmare of invasion. She is not, like Ger- 
many, burdened with servitudes which deeply affront the 
national self-respect. Compared with other European 
nations she enjoys a degree of independence and safety which 
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gives her a wide freedom of choice and makes it possible for 
her to pursue a long-range policy of collective security, and 
to contemplate extensive voluntary limitations on the exercise 
of her national sovereignty in the interests of international 
peace. Instead, she has persisted in a short-sighted and 
obstructive role, harmful alike to the prospects of the League 
and the ultimate peace of the world. When the reasons for 
the failure of the League are ultimately summed up by his- 
torians, other nations will have to bear a far greater share of 
the immediate blame. But Britain at least will not escape this 
condemnation: that during the years when time was granted 
in which the League might have been made a reality, Britain 
not only failed to urge the necessary steps and offer the neces- 
sary concessions—she was largely instrumental in blocking 
such efforts as were made by others throughout this period. 
And though Britain may not be indicted for striking the fatal 
blow, it will be found to be due in no small measure to her 
policy that the League was left exposed and defenceless to 
the blow that was ultimately bound to come. 7 


A SPANISH TRIPTYCH 


By Rogperr NICHOLS 





Fearful and worshipful Grief! 
O Grief, thou Daughter of God, and Mother of All! 
GUERRA JUNQUEIRO: Patria. 


I 
LEFT PANEL 


Virgin of Sorrows 


It was late. I heard saxophones in the square. 
But every house—save one—seemed shuttered. 
Its door stood open. I saw a stair, 

Red carpets, a half-dressed waiter—queer !— 
And beyond the landing, where candles guttered 
About a jazz-band’s leery hooting, 

A bronzen negro with gilded hair, 

And couples footing here and there, 
Tottermg on unsteady paces. 

Grinding groins and griding faces, 

“The local bawdy-house,” I said. 


Beyond the square the cathedral lifted 

Sharp roof’s glacis toward the moon, 

Silvering softly, as she drifted, 

Vapours that vanished all too soon. 

The bright roof glittered, the dark roof glimmered, 
Beneath its timbers a Virgin stood; 

Thrust in her breast the Seven Swords shimmered, 
Stars wreathed and diadem crowned her snood, 
Gillyflowers gemmed her yellow robe, 

Her sandals trod a lucid globe, 

And before the globe, amid crowns and candles, 
Two swallow-wing’d seraphs, with sword and lily 
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Of chastity and womanhood, 
Gazed on her noble heart, a ruby, 
A. heart that blazed about a rood, 
And a flame floated in the globe. 


She was indeed the Queen of Heaven, 
Sovereign in beauty, state and grace, 

And had seemed proud had love not driven 
All but compassion from her face, 

And O the peace her hands extended 
Raised in her royal dwelling-place! 


Four men approached in close converse. 
As they drew nigh their parley ended. 
One mewed to me as he went by. 
Suddenly they began to curse. 

They halted. And I wondered why. 


The door of the brothel was still open. 

Inside it, stumped upon two gilt chairs, 

The nodding waiter wagged blue-black chin. . 
Over one of the chair-backs hung three dresses. 
There was darkness and silence up the stairs. 


Four men came up. 
Four men disputed. Three men went in. 


And I heard the crying of the cicada, 

Where two twined peppertrees swung their tresses, 
Mingled soft sighing and swaying tresses, 
Mingled soft tresses and softest sighing. 


The insect cry waxed louder and louder 
Till heaven and earth rang with that crying. 
Silence and desolation succeeded 

Longing, longing for love—unsated, 
Longing, longing to love—unheeded. 
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II 
CENTRE PANEL 
Prison Calvary 


Within this torrid acre of bleached walls, 

Beneath mounds shaven like a criminal’s head, 

The condemned of man are lying, 

And above the row of mounds and white-washed stones 
On an iron calvary hangs a bronzen Christ, 

Forever dying yet not dead, not dead. 


Would that He were! How heavily He hangs— 
The crooked fingers droop about the nails 
Curved inward like a striking serpent’s fangs; 
Split are the feet the bended spike impales; 

The shuddering knees sag forward, and both bleed; 
The loin-cloth is stained with awful stains; 

The riven side cleft open like a reed, 

And the whole body, green from many rains, 

Is rivuleted with skeins of wandering blood, 

And even his hair hes dripping on his breast; 

His face is wholly shadowed by a hood, 

A. thicket, a very midnight of vile thorn, 

A. crown as heavy as an eagle’s nest. 

Before this cross no mother dares to plead, 

No lover weeps, no faithful friend stands lorn 
And even the hardiest cassock turns aside. 


It stands alone, 

Visited only by the blistering sun. 

Surely not one death only has He died! 
And yet He is not dead. 

For see the writhing lips, that cannot bleed 


However He tear them in His agony, 
The bursting eyeballs rolling in His head. 
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“I thirst!” “T thirst!” Yes, that must be His cry. 
And yet that terrible working in the throat!— 
Surely He cries the louder, longer cry. 
Whichever it is, nor man nor God pays heed: 

No sponge is ever lifted to that mouth, 

No mercy yet has reached Him from on high, 
Bidding Death’s Conqueror give up the ghost, 
Vanishing shadoward on a single sigh. 

He is not finished. And He cannot die. 


Ah, since He cannot, would not He forgive— 

He, who, when nailed upon this cruel cross, 

Straight forgave those who knew not what they did— 
Such as He knows will know the thing they do? 

Up, murderers! and in your mercy slay 

And in the name of Christ’s own mercy too! 

What, none to slay Him? None to take Him down? 
Give Him some shelter in the shadowy grave? 

Must He suffer twice? Yes, even so it is 

Since just so long as any sword can slay 

Such crown and such a cross must still be His 

And on it, undying, must He hang, gasp, bleed, 
Who hopes to save what none but He can save. 


Look down. Upon a mound of shaven grass 

A coronal of leaves without a thorn, 

And against the headstone, where a cry is graven, 
A. forlorn cry of forgiveness and of loss, 

Stock, musk-rose, pink, and one nun-like arum-lily 
Mingle the perfumes of an innocent cross! 


And see—does nature, too, then, learn compassion ?— 
Sprung at the calvary’s very root, 

Vine of the passion-flower upstarting, 

Day by day, hour by hour, 

Leaf by leaf, shoot by shoot. 
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Twining and ever intertwining 

In and out of the skeleton iron, 

In and out up the cross’s foot, 

The vine clambers, blindly feeling 

Toward feet and wounding spike. 

Till at last the vine draws near, 

Clasps both feet and, hasped to spike, 

The flower itself, a magnificent flower, 

Hovers spilling, as if in healing, 

The miraculous sunstar of her tear. 

Fall tear! fade flower!—by the seventh summer 
Not only the spike, but the ladder, the spear, 
The riven side, the blood-bedewed bosom 

Will be wholly shrouded in leaves and blossom, 
The awful diadem slumber above, 

Among the clouds a cloud of flowers, 

And the very eyes of anguish be hidden 
Behind the veils of beauty and love. 


I 
RIGHT PANEL 
Virgin of Joy 


Beneath the cathedral’s mountain of pale stone 

Atop the cliffs of which, a shouting band, 

The seraphim, flourishing trump, shield and brand 

Toward the cloud companies round God’s cloudless 
throne, 

Poise, ever fluttering and yet never flown, 

T'wo ancient fig-trees, faintly flickering stand; 

And quiet so deep bides in their narrow close 

That, were the heavenly battle-trumpets blown, 

Did sword and shield whirl clanging down the skies 

Upon Hell’s clamant legions, raised and led 
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By Lucifer with the flame between his eyes 

And braying slug-horn curved above his brows, 

No sound would reach this court of lights and leaves, 
Not one old man—of the dozen—sits and grieves 
Among the lights and shadows lift his head. 


The leaves nid-nod about the iron seat 

And the ancients, seeming older than the trees, 

Sigh and nod too, 

Watching the asphalt silvering round their feet. 
What else is there to do 

But sit with helpless hands on nerveless knees, 
Watching the asphalt darken round their feet, 
And, when the nodding leaves have sighed, sigh too? 


They sigh; they drowse. ‘The sunlight wanders by, 
And their thought is to the live thought 

Of any wanderer, passing where they drowse, 
Much as the silvering of the asphalt nigh 

Is to the cloud’s fleece glassing overhead. 

Very death seems forgetful they must die, 

Who, though not of the living, are not dead. 


Here what is motionless seems most alive— 
The Virgin’s figure under the tiled wall. 
Around her arch the chit-chat swallows dive, 
About her feet the squeaking sparrows brawl. 


She is a princess and her crown 

A gilded Christmas-cake of carving, 

Is ever so slightly set askew, 

And her hair comes tumbling down 

As if every lock were laughing ; 

Tumble, too, her mantle and gown, 

Her sea-blue mantle, blazoned with lilies, 
Her gown of daffodil, sprinkled with posies 
And headlong tulips and wind-tossed roses. 
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How she blushes!—one supposes 

She’s just waked up from heavenly dozes 

In some close arbour of sunny heaven, 

Popped on her gown, plucked mantle on shoulder, 
Lifted her darling out of his crib, 

Patted his rumples, straightened his bib, 

Tossed her head, gathered skirts about her 

And rustled forth for us all to behold her. 


In the crook of her arm the Babe perks crowing. 
See, she has lifted a warning finger: 

“Not so much bouncing and bubble-blowing!” 
But with what love her glances linger 

Over his face and smudge of bright hair. 

“Is anyone’s baby half so fair 

As mine?” she murmurs—a very woman 

And the more divine for being so human. 





Someone or other—some passing granny 
Has lifted up her smallest mite 

To set two roses, one red and one white, 
Within the thumb and forefinger’s cranny. 


On a bench apart, unnoticed till now 

So still has she sat between sun and shadow, 

A girl with a shawl drawn over her brow 

Is rocking something against her heart. 

If only her baby would stop crying! 

But how can he help it? Can he have guessed 
What pain there is in the world? and such lying! 
Lying’s the worst. How the old men drowse— 
Are they asleep? or are they spying, 

Spying upon her like all the rest? 

For they all spy on her—even the best. 

But he’s crying, he’s crying. She fumbles her blouse 
And, putting her baby to her breast, 
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Sits waiting and staring straight before her, 
Then lifts her face toward the sun 

Like one whose heart is slowly dying, 

Like one who cannot see the sun 

And bears a burden too heavy for her. 


Around the court has risen a sighing, 
A compassion too deep for leaves to utter. 
Only women and God ean sigh in that fashion. 


How gaily the leaves of the fig-tree flutter, 
How lightly the shower of red petals is flying, 
How strange all fall where the first two fall! 
And what’s this ht upon her shawl?— 

A single white petal—so white a petal— 
The inmost—all dewy—the whitest of all. 


She places a hand on it—looks round scared— 
Why, scores of white petals all about her!— 
Did anyone see where that petal alighted— 
Just over the place where her breast was bared? 


But suddenly she laughs, delighted. 


Three old men are smiling at her, 
One blows a kiss toward her baby. 


With what a chatter, what a prattle 
The swallows scatter from the tiling! 


The very Virgin herself is smiling. 


PAINTERS’ PARIS 


By DonaLp W. BUCHANAN 





TLE day had been overcast, and a man could not display 
much energy, although occasional showers made him hurry 
through the streets. In the Rue Faubourg St. Honoré there 
was a picture by Bonnard in a window, while inside the salon 
the lounges were so soft, that visitors could rest a long time 
and look at the paintings. “From Ingres to Cézanne” was the 
title of the exhibition, but only Ingres seemed to have much 
relation, even if his were only a superficial one, to that art of 
the high renaissance, with which my eyes, after many days 
before the paintings of the Italian exhibition in the Petit 
Palais, were now full. These moderns were not orthodox 
upholders of tradition; they were rather scientists pursuing 
new paths or painters grown interested in pigment for its own 
beauty,—Cezanne on one side, Renoir on the other, and Manet 
covering great strides in between. 

When the senses were refreshed, the palate had its de- 
mands also. Tea in the English tea-shop above W. H. Smith’s, 
was best, for there at the tables could be seen many Parisians 
of fine appearance, English tea-rooms in Paris like French 
restaurants in New York, being the haunt of the fashionable. 

These French women with round faces, plump arms, 
brown eyes and black hair, talk as a thousand others talk else- 
where, the pleasant daughters of the bourgeoisie. But beside 
them sit another group, six damsels at one table, who might 
have stepped directly from a biography of Francis I, such 
aristocrats are they. Blonde hair, almost flaxen, noses chis- 
elled so finely, nostrils that quiver, and mouths that are beau- 
tiful with a beauty made as much for words as for flesh. Only 
aman, and a great artist at that, could have designed the prim 
blouses, the serge jackets, the embroidered waistcoats they 
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wear. Eyebrows are thin lines that arch the charm of foreheads. 
In the smile there is something so sure, so certain. As lips 
move in speech, muscles make intellectual designs over their 
faces. ‘They are young women who will be married off care- 
fully by their families; they will become leaders of Parisian 
society. I cannot hear what they are saying, but one of them 
spreads out the journal she has been reading and I glance 
at the gaudy cover. It is the film Star, edited in Hollywood. 


Outside, the rain has stopped and the sun makes the 
puddles on the gravel glisten. Underneath the ruined brick 
arches, sole vestige to-day of the once proud Tuileries, three 
children bounce up and down on mechanical horses, with 
shrieks of delight. On the opposite side of the garden is a 
recumbent stone figure with a laurel branch in half-raised 
hand, the monument to the painter Cézanne by the sculptor, 
Maillol. About it one can walk slowly and loiter; before it 
one can stand interminably, as before that Grecian statue to 
Niobe in the Museum of the Baths at Rome. Simplicity, 
rounded heavy limbs, a head chaste and classical, muted in 
expression; here is an equilibrium that the power of Rodin 
never brought forth, that the archaistic bronzes of Bourdelle 
never achieved. 

A child in blue climbs innocently upon the figure’s out- 
stretched legs and lies there a moment on the knees of immor- 
tality, until the mother’s voice brings little feet flying and 
shoes scrambling down the cool stone. 

In the neighbouring Place de la Concorde, the fountains 
splash, and I stop to watch the sea-maidens, with scaly tails 
that curl behind them, press gorgeous fish against their breasts 
and force tiny mouths to disgorge streams of spray which fall 
and splatter at Neptune’s feet. 

I hurry along now to the flat of a Canadian, long resident 
in Paris, who has made a collection of small pictures by many 
artists, where I am shown a Maurice Denis landscape, a 
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simple, red coast line, a rolling mass of white for sand dunes, 
a neat flow of blue for the breaking of breakers, and two nude 
figures, neatly realized. Looking at them, I wonder whether 
any of the Canadian pictures on the opposite wall will stand 
up for a moment against this. There are not many that do, 
but when I see an early Maurice Cullen—done before the man 
had turned lamentably to his later piece-work—a sketch of 
rich autumn foliage with a patch of grass beneath, I feel that 
we too have had artists in Canada. 

Whether to return, like Cullen, to Montreal; or to remain, 
like James Morrice, in Paris, to be original and expatriated 
to the end, is a problem that more than one Canadian artist 
had to face in the early years of this century. For Morrice, 
the decision to remain in Paris was inevitable. But for other 
artists, the choice must have been a dangerous one. 

Thus I reflected as I walked across the Champ de Mars a 
few hours afterwards with an old, slightly faded American 
painter. He was a distant relative of Whistler, so he told me, 
but the man was dead long since and Paris had changed since 
those days. We went from the Avenue du Saxe, wide and 
quiet, to the rumbling, crowded thoroughfares. His wife had 
given him too rich a lunch and he had to walk slowly, sit down 
on benches, and when the taxis rushed upon him, he would 
hesitate, be almost crushed. “Devils,” he said; “we used to 
drive in fiacres, a franc anywhere, but now these cars have 
made Paris hell.” He chuckled. “I hit one of the drivers 
yesterday with my cane and got away with it too. Been here 
forty-four years and not back in America for fourteen. How 
do people stand New York? The buildings made me dizzy.” 
He wheezed as he walked along, and spat after each cough. 
So we went on to the American Art Centre, in a new building, 
surrounded ‘by trees, and there found an exhibition of paint- 
ings by American artists in Paris. “Vote for mine—number 
twenty-five,’ the old man whispered. ‘“There’s a prize of five 
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hundred francs for the one that gets the most votes.” It was 
a weak, trembling landscape, pale and dissipated, a vacuum, 
like the old fellow himself, so when he had gone I voted for 
twenty-seven imstead, a fine painting in solid greens and 
lemons by a man named Humphrey. 


OCEAN CROSSING 
Wo Hake Do H.R. 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


So you're away, and launched into the void 

For seven days and nights. We see your course 
Clear-charted in the mind, your towering ship 
Dwindled to map-size, and the eager gulls 

Flying abreast smaller than grains of salt. 

Now in minute facsimile the waves 

(Black as those brimstone storms engraved on steel) 
Topple above you, hide you from our eyes. 

We must turn back to find our static tasks 
Grown meaningless, and bleak as a March day. 
Silent falls laughter, lacking now its fount, 
Sightless the house with all its windows dead; 

Our thoughts veer eastward, where the cherry-tree 
Leans with her white embrace to welcome you, 
Our hands among the petals in your grasp. 


HEY, DIDDLE DIDDLE! 


By Marsgory WILLISON 


HERE is something about a garden that you can’t explain 

to anyone. Vanessa Brown stood on the far side of the 
grass-plot and gazed at her mother, who was transferring full- 
grown flowering plants from little wooden boxes to the rich 
loam which M. Mark Brown, Vanessa’s father, had stirred up 
thoroughly with a spade on the previous evening. ‘The green 
grass grew deep and strong. Such greenness and strength 
produced excitement in Vanessa’s mind. ‘The garden, all 
green, all radiant, was flooded with cool bright air and late 
afternoon sunshine in the end of May. So far as Vanessa’s 
beliefs carried her, all the world had been taught that the 24th 
of May is the time to plant flowers in that portion of the hemi- 
sphere inhabited by Browns. 

She gazed non-committally at the square plot of grass, at 
her mother kneeling on a cushion and bent into an are, which 
was still graceful, over the flower-border. East of the grass- 
plot was the vegetable garden,—potatoes, carrots, beets, 
onions, tomatoes; farther east still a vista of fruit-trees, as 
many as five individual trees, burgeoned proudly. After that 
the garden ended in a fence. Vanessa was not thinking of the 
fruit-trees, although she was aware that they lent a degree of 
opulence to the Browns. The surface of her mind reflected only 
a bright vision of her mother planting huge pansies and little 
pink and white daisies along the edge of the flower-border. 
Vanessa loved pansies. Pink and white daisies she tolerated. 
But it was disappointing that the hugest pansies grew smaller 
week by week. Yes, very disappointing. 

West of the grass-plot came, first, a soft-water well or 
cistern with a pump; second, a perpetual hard-water spring 
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below a wooden platform and another pump. A roadway 
sauntered around the Brown dwelling and stopped abruptly. 
Near the south fence was an unknown quantity called a drain. 
Vanessa had often skinned one knee, if not two, running 
violently down the roadway beside the house and coming for- 
getfully into contact with the iron structure that protected the 
drain. What was a drain? No one knew. It was just one 
of those things that people had. She might have overheard 
her father saying recently that the drain might be clogged up. 
But no responsibility devolved on Vanessa Brown for grown- 
up remarks of this kind. Flowers, her mother, the garden, a 
few minor details in which a drain was not included, shim- 
mered about in Vanessa’s mind. 


A. singular situation arose while Vanessa stood thus un- 
occupied in the garden. Something like a trance descended. 
She was familiar with the sensation and thought little of it. 
The garden grew and grew. Everything was so bright. A 
glory shone. Larger and larger loomed her surroundings. 
The sky came down and moved about in the garden, but quite 
comfortably. You thought you heard distant music and bells 
ringing. It was an adorable sensation and, as Vanessa knew, 
perfectly, perfectly safe. It just happened sometimes when 
you were standing by yourself and perceived the loveliness of 
the world about you. But before the garden became really too 
big, it stopped. 

Mrs. Brown, having planted all but a few of the pansies, 
sat back on her heels with a sigh. She looked at Vanessa and 
smiled. The garden clicked back at once into its proper place, 
no longer glorified or menacingly large. 

‘Do you like pansies, Vanessa?” asked Mrs. Brown. 
“Yes, Mother,” Vanessa replied correctly and dutifully. Mrs. 
Brown resumed her planting. Vanessa thought carefully 
about her mother’s smile. It was plain to the youngest Brown 
that Mrs. Brown derived some ecstasy from working in a 
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garden,—ecstasy of which she herself was ignorant. Just 
kneeling there on a cushion, planting pansies and daisies, 
seemed to issue in some kind of special joy for Mrs. Brown. 
Pushing one’s fingers into rich black earth ought to be delight- 
ful. But somehow at present Vanessa was not attracted. By 
and by doubtless she would love gardening as her mother did. 
Gardening, as it were, was a grown-up prerogative. All in 
good time, Vanessa thought, she would love gardening. But 
not now. She preferred meditation at present. And she had 
much which was extremely important to meditate about. 
This subject of being allowed to go and of not being 
allowed to go: Vanessa had thought a great deal about it 
already. Now, while Mrs. Brown went on planting pansies 
and daisies, Vanessa stood on the far side of the grass-plot 
and thought and thought and thought. Rafe went to fires. 
Hector and Vanessa would not be allowed to go to fires. So 
far they had never asked, but she knew they would not be 
allowed. ‘The Reverend Henry Postlethwaite, their next- 
door neighbour but one, was excited about fires, just as Rafe 
was. Hector and Vanessa were only too willing to be excited 
when the occasion arose. By some strange arrangement with 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown, when there was a fire in the night and 
the bells rang alarum and firemen in red helmets and long 
rubber boots climbed on fire-engines, hooks-and-ladders and 
so forth, the Reverend Henry got out of bed, no matter how 
late or how early it might be, called for young Rafe Brown 
and the two of them went to the fire together. While Hector 
and Vanessa were asleep. While they were asleep! This was 
the unspoken indignity which Hector and Vanessa felt most. 
The eldest of the young Browns, Mat, did not go to fires; 
did not seem to care about it. Priscilla and Maud were girls. 
But why shouldn’t they have gone if they had wanted to? 
They were old enough. Only Rafe went. With the Reverend 
Henry Sylvanus Postlethwaite. Vanessa Brown stood per- 
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fectly immobile on the far side of the grass-plot and thought 
and thought about being allowed and not being allowed to go 
to fires. There might not be another fire for ever and ever. 
Some day, Hector and Vanessa would be old enough and then 
they would be allowed to go to fires. She never doubted the 
certainty of this approaching consolation. Not for an instant 
did she doubt. Hector and Vanessa would go to fires even- 
tually. 

Inexplicably, while Vanessa thought, night fell and bed- 
time came, as it always did. 

“She doesn’t need to keep on saying good-night to me as 
if she were my mother,” Hector remarked as he climbed the 
stairs beside Mrs. Brown, who had hold of Hector’s hand. She 
looked fondly at the head of her youngest son as the head rose 
steadily step after step beside her. Vanessa slept in a small 
room at the top of the first flight of stairs. Hector slept above. 
In Hector’s mind it was appropriate to say good-night to 
one’s mother, but not to one’s sister. 

Sometime in the night, in the dawn rather, Hector must 
have hurled himself downstairs so that Vanessa would not 
miss anything. “Vanessa, Vanessa, we have a fire. Come 
quick!” They rushed upstairs and hung out of the topmost 
window, nightgowned, not sleepy now. Hector’s eyes blazed 
with excitement. He was paler than usual. Hector was 
always pale. “Look, Vanessa!” 

Down below was an assemblage of firemen, three or four 
anyway. ‘They carried an enormous hose that writhed and 
plunged and shot a headlong stream of water down the lane, 
water that catapulted out of the hose right into the drain. 
There was shouting, tumult, laughter, evident satisfaction. 
The enormously long rubber boots of the firemen were hang- 
ing down about their legs as if they had begun to take them 
off and had stopped half-way. “Oh, Hector!’ whispered 
Vanessa. “Oh, Hector!’ Now they could say they had been 
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to a fire. There were no flames; but, of course, the flames 
had been put out. 

They must have dressed themselves after a while, for here 
were Hector and Vanessa at breakfast. Such bliss as they had 
experienced is exhausting. The two youngest Browns were 
world-worn and weary, but satisfied. Something solid, some- 
thing tangible, had been placed to their credit in the book of 
life. ‘They had been to a fire. | 

Later, a thought, a suspicion, began to tremble in the air. 
When Hector and Vanessa could get their mother to them- 
selves after breakfast they began to make discreet, even deli- 
cate inquiries. There had been a fire? Mrs. Brown looked at 
them with her violet eyes and said that the firemen had been to 
a fire. But the firemen had been down in their own lane, Hector 
and Vanessa pointed out, at the side of the Brown house, with 
their enormous hose and with rubber boots. Vanessa could 
not remember afterwards precisely what Mrs. Brown had said. 
It seemed, however, that the firemen had come by request to 
flush out the drain! There had been no fire. No fire! Their 
sublime experience, Hector’s and Vanessa’s, had been in fact 
a delusion, a myth. 

“Did Father know that the firemen were coming?” Hector 
asked. “Certainly,” Mrs. Brown answered. Father had 
asked the Fire Chief, a personal friend, to have the firemen 
flush out the drain the next time there was a fire. There had 
been a fire in the early morning, very conveniently. Rafe had 
gone to the fire with Mr. Postlethwaite. That was all. 

Monstrous! Incredible! This must have been precisely 
how the Moon had felt when the cow jumped over! Thus 
Vanessa laid down the foundations of her thinking in the still- 
ness of her own mind. M. Mark Brown had known that the 
firemen were coming, and he had not told Hector and Vanessa, 
who had spent their lives so far wanting to go to a fire. They 
looked at each other. There was no need for words. Fach of 
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the youngest Browns understood the other perfectly. It was 
too much. One could not say anything to Mother, since 
saying would not be polite. But, after all, they really scarcely 
knew Mr. Brown. Mother they knew, but not this strange 
man, M. Mark Brown, who had made arrangements for a fire 
on their own premises and had not told Hector and Vanessa, 
Mother apparently was in his confidence. But to them, to 
Hector and Vanessa, he was a stranger. Well, one could 
forget about strangers. It was the only thing to do. At least, 
Hector forgot, handsomely and jovially. Single-minded 
Hector was like that. But the subject of being allowed and 
not being allowed to go—anywhere—remained in the back- 
ground of Vanessa’s mind and over it she occasionally brooded. 
The subject, the experience, felt incomplete to her. 

The youngest Brown was deeply attached to each mem- 
ber of the Brown family, not vocally, but permanently, down 
in the roots of her being. She felt not the slightest anger or 
grievance about not being allowed to attend fires. Still, the 
subject required further thought. During the long hours she 
spent in the garden she often reviewed the family, more or less 
unconsciously. Thinking about them gave stability to 
the thinker. Father, tall, straight and handsome, in some 
ways really a stranger, but Father, after all, was admirable; 
Mother, one could not talk or even think very much about 
Mother—she was more or less like the best parts of the Bible; 
Mat, the eldest; then Priscilla, Rafe, Maud, Hector, they stood 
in Vanessa’s mind a shining row. ‘To her they were all prac- 
tically grown-up, except perhaps Hector, who was nearest 
herself in age; she was terribly fond of Hector. For all of 
them she felt not only deep affection, but great respect. ‘They 
were completely conversant with life and knew their own way 
about, according to Vanessa. Yet astounding as it seemed, 
being allowed to go and not being allowed to go applied to 
all Vanessa’s brothers and sisters, not merely to Hector and 
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Vanessa. This was a fact before which she stood at gaze; it 
was too much for her. People as old as Rafe and Maud not 
being allowed to go! How frightfully humiliating somehow! 
But much as she loved her brothers and sisters, she did not 
think about them all the time. After all, they were not her 
business,—too old. 


Observe then Vanessa Brown in the garden, on another 
afternoon or perhaps morning, completely absorbed in her own 
affairs, not bothering about brothers and sisters or anything, 
merely wondering if behind the white syringa bush now in 
bloom was the best place in the garden for the fairy Esmer- 
alda to have her palace. 


Here was Maud, crying! Rafe was here too, looking 
regretful. The palace disappeared. So did Esmeralda. 
Vanessa’s mind leapt into the cold light of day. Why was 
Maud crying? Maud was far too old to ery. She never cried. 
As Maud would have explained, she had condescended so far 
as a mere sniff or two. She wasn’t crying. Great indignation 
on Maud’s part. A sniff or two, however, had been enough 
for Vanessa. 


Maud wasn’t being allowed to go! ‘That was what had 
happened. Still sniffing shghtly, Maud passed out of the 
garden, followed by Rafe, still looking regretful. 


As Maud passed a flame of intense heat swept through 
Vanessa and died down again, leaving past, present and future 
incredibly bright and incredibly clear. At least that was the 
way it felt. Vanessa knew now what she was going to do 
about this being allowed to go and not being allowed. She 
would never ask to be allowed. Never! Never! Vanessa had 
come to an unalterable decision all by herself possibly for the 
first time in her life, a preposterously long-headed decision; 
in some odd way she knew that her decision was both prepos- 
terous and long-headed. If she didn’t ask, she couldn’t be 
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refused. On the other hand, she wouldn’t be allowed either. 
She didn’t want to be allowed; she didn’t care. She would 
wait until she was old enough to go or not, exactly as she 
chose. And in addition, if one really wanted to do a thing 
enough to risk all consequences, it was better to proceed to do 
it, without mentioning the subject. Go ahead, Vanessa said 
to herself, if you want to enough, but don’t say so. Don’t say 
anything. ‘Then when you are old, life can be dealt with as 
it comes. 

At this palpitatng moment, Mrs. Brown, looking out of 
a window, thought her youngest child appeared sturdy in 
health, but possibly a trifle conceited in character. “Why 
not?” remarked Vanessa’s mother in silent cogitation. “Fool- 
ish Vanessa! The child will grow out of it.” The wife of a 
worthy citizen thus sought to disguise her pride in her children. 
Mrs. Brown’s interesting theory was that anyone who really 
engaged heartily with the ups and downs of life could not 
remain conceited indefinitely; and, dear knows, Vanessa en- 
gaged only too heartily. 

Singularly enough, Vanessa did not consider offering her 
newly invented way of escape to her brothers and sisters, not 
even to Hector. She knew by instinct somehow that her idea 
might not do for them. But for herself it was her unchanging 
decision, tucked away down in the farther recesses of her mind. 
She paused to look at Hector, never far away, and felt a faint 
nostalgia. She would have liked to have Hector with her in 
her well thought out plan. But she knew it was not for 
Hector. He was a better person than she was. Hector’s mind 
was candid. Was Vanessa’s mind candid? Well, perhaps 
not. But her mind was settled. No further stress of thought 
could be suffered by Vanessa Brown on this particular subject. 
To be allowed or not to be allowed had been dealt with ade- 
quately and once for all; the matter was ended so completely 
that she didn’t seem to care about it any longer. 
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“Would you like to gather the pansies this evening, 
Vanessa?” Mrs. Brown’s voice issued from the dining-room, 
which overlooked the garden. ‘Oh yes, please, Mother,” 
Vanessa replied. 

She crossed the grass-plot and knelt down to pluck the 
pansy stems long, as she had been taught. Yes, they were 
smaller. Disappointing. But gazing at the pansy faces, some 
laughing, others frowning quite delightfully, Vanessa felt the 
strange elusive glory stealing, flooding back into the garden. 
Her completely tranquil mind, untrammelled by to go or not 
to go, perceived that the evening sky had come down unawares. 
One rosy cloud or the reflection of a rosy cloud which easily 
might have been an angel, wandered between the plum tree 
and the white syringa bush. Glory spread and spread through 
the garden. It was true that once the cow had jumped over 
the Moon, when Father had said nothing to Hector and 
Vanessa about what should have been their own fire. That 
had been practically a fatality. Well, now the Moon had 
jumped back. 

She knew the stars were singing. She had been told that 
they sang. But she did not suspect, never for an instant did 
Vanessa Brown imagine that, circling in her small orbit, happy 
and impregnable as long as she circled, her mind danced and 
sang for much the same reason. Oh! Hey, diddle diddle! Hey, 
diddle diddle! 


RANDALL DAVIDSON* 


By NATHANIEL MIcCKLEM 


a 


R. BELL thus describes the duties of an archbishop of 
Canterbury: “No man has such varied responsibilities as 

his, or covers so many of the offices of what in parliamentary 
life would be given to different ministers of state. In regard 
to the Bench of Bishops, he is in the position of Prime Minis- 
ter. As President of the Southern Convocation, he occupies 
a position analogous to that of the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lords. In his dealing with the various provinces 
of the Anglican Communion, his labours may be compared to 
those of the Secretary of State for the Dominions. He 
discharges many of the functions of the Minister of Education. 
Occasionally he is called upon to act as Judge. He is also a 
Diocesan Bishop, with all the duties which necessarily fall to 
the work of governing a diocese, though aided in a special way 
by the suffragan bishop or bishops. He is a member of the 
House of Lords, and expected to be the spokesman of the 
Church in Parliament on national and ecclesiastical questions. 
He is President of the Ecclesiastical Commission, and takes 
the chair at the regular monthly meetings of the Board. He 
is a Principal Trustee of the British Museum, presiding 
almost every Saturday morning at the meetings of the Trus- 
tees in Bloomsbury or South Kensington. He is a Governor 
of at least two public schools, a visitor to two other public 
schools, of three Oxford colleges as well as of King’s College, 
London, and of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and he 1s presi- 
dent of most of the chief Church societies. In addition to all 
these, the Archbishop, by virtue of his office, is expected to 


*Randall Davidson. By G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 
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be the religious spokesman of the country, the man to whom 
all others, of whatever denomination, naturally look to take 
the lead on great moral and social issues; he is also the repre- 
sentative of the Christian religion in Great Britain to all 
foreign Churches and nations. Such is the daily labour, such 
the daily responsibility, of the Archbishop of Canterbury!” 

If some of this is pardonable exaggeration, much of it is 
fact. Such is the excuse for two volumes of biography cover- 
ing about 1,400 pages. If Dr. Bell’s description of the arch- 
bishop’s functions is true of Randall Davidson, it would not 
be applicable, except in a much less degree, to his predecessors 
in the office. It was he who raised his archbishopric to the 
extraordinary ascendancy which it now enjoys, and this he 
did less by the mere length of his rule than by his personal 
qualities. As a young man he was the confidential adviser in 
matters religious and ecclesiastical to Queen Victoria, and 
throughout his life he was in very friendly relationships with 
the royal House. He was assiduous in his attendance in the 
House of Lords. He was in constant communication with 
the bishops of the Anglican communion all over the world, 
and much consulted by the leaders of other churches. He was 
Primate through twenty-five years of almost unexampled 
stress and controversy in the established church. His life was 
so involved in all the history of his time, that these 1,400 pages, 
far too long for a portrait, may be forgiven his biographer. 


What manner of man was he who through all these years 
held the Church of England together in spite of endless alarms 
and threatened excursions, who was the friend of kings and a 
national figure, universally respected, and whose personal 
influence made itself felt far beyond the confines of the 
Empire? Even all these pages and portraits do not make the 
matter very clear. He was a very good man, a very sincere 
and humble and simple man. But wherein did his undoubted 
greatness lie? 


RANDALL DAVIDSON nz 


‘There was something massive about him,” says Dr. Bell, 
“massive and true.” The head of most men would be turned 
by finding themselves in the thirties in the intimate confidence 
of royalty and with indefinite powers of influence behind the 
scenes; but the court-life did not spoil him; as Scott Holland 
said, he “survived its perils with singular simplicity”. He had 
the judicial mind in a very high degree; “he never said a 
foolish thing”, though he often said a wise one and not infre- 
quently a brave one. Courage indeed and forthrightness he 
did not lack, but his sense for the feasible amounted at times 
to a genius for compromise. He was essentially the practical 
man, almost the parliamentarian, rather than the prophet. 
“He didn’t like general talk much,” says Miss Talbot, “he was 
too discreet for it.” With immense diligence he “got up” the 
issues presented to him as a lawyer “gets up” his brief, but he 
was neither a scholar, nor had he in any degree the scholar’s 
concern for the sharp definition of ideas; thus Bishop Gore 
ascribed to him “a deliberate desire to avoid raising a clear 
issue and to maintain a tone of official and general optimism 
by the avoidance of definition”. He had the lay mind; he was 
much more at home in the House of Lords or the Atheneum 
Club than in a theological discussion; indeed, his wide toler- 
ance and non-committal attitude often rested upon a serene 
lack of interest in that which to ecclesiastics seemed so mightily 
important. 

If it has been of supreme importance that the Church of 
England should not fall asunder, the services of Randall 
Davidson cannot be overpraised. What endless patience and 
skill were required to deal with crises connected with such 
names as bishops Hensley, Henson and Gore and Barnes and 
Weston; and, behind all and perhaps most difficult of all, was 
the smiling irresponsibility of Dr. Winnington Ingram of 
London! Such was Randall Davidson’s imperturable good 
sense and balance that at times the biography becomes dull 
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because we can guess beforehand what he will say; at others 

there is the excitement of wondering how he will wriggle out 

of a seemingly impossible quandary. One of his happiest and 

most characteristic devices was to stick rigidly to the point 

at issue: 

ARCHBISHOP: What do you want your meeting to do? 

ENTHUusIAstic CLERGYMAN: To arouse public opinion. 

ARCHBISHOP: To Q 

ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN: To arouse public opinion. 

ARCHBISHOP: Yes, but what to? 

ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN: To realize their responsibilities. 

ARCHBISHOP: To do what? 

ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN: Here opinions might differ, but 
I should like a truce. 

ARCHBISHOP: To do what?” 





‘This biography brings home forcibly to the reader the 
profound changes which have taken place in the Church of 
England during the present century. When Randall Davidson 
went to Lambeth, there was some point in the jest that the 
Church of England “is the Tory party at prayer’. Davidson 
himself was, perhaps, by nature Whig rather than Tory, and 
by the end of his rule it could not possibly be said that the 
Establishment, as represented by its leaders, was in any kind 
of alliance with political reaction; he himself braved much 
wrath in high conservative quarters for his courageous and 
impressive intervention in the general strike. 

I had occasion not long since to look through a volume of 
political caricatures issued at the time of Balfour’s famous 
Education Bill of 1902. I was most impressed by the quite 
extraordinary bitterness and rancour between the Church of 
England and Nonconformity. Even the remembrance could 
not revive the feel of those days. The present comity and 
relative goodwill between the churches may be due in part to 
the (perhaps temporary) decline of Nonconformity but is much 
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more due to the temper of Randall Davidson’s rule and, mn 
particular, to the famous Lambeth Appeal to all Christian 
People. He himself was unswervingly and by conviction 
Protestant. Had he been truly representative of the Church 
of England, his twenty-five years might have seen the healing 
of the breach in English religious life; but his task, as he saw 
it, was to hold his Church together, and it was he, Protestant 
though he was, who again and again by tact, by compromise 
and statecraft kept the Anglo-Catholics within the fold. 

When he went to Lambeth, the burning issue concerned 
vestments and ritualism generally; lawless vicars were burn- 
ing incense and wearing “popish”’ finery; some were even for 
the Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. The bishops and 
the courts were of one mind that Reservation was unlawful, 
and there was real hope that with firmness and tolerance 
and good sense some kind of order could be restored to the 
Church of England. But it was not to be. Dr. Bell’s discre- 
tion veils but does not hide the notorious fact that the diocese 
of London made discipline elsewhere impossible; and then 
there was the war. 

The emotional crisis of the war led in the Establishment 
to a remarkable increase in sacramentalism. Early in the 
century it would have been relatively easy to extirpate both 
the practice of Reservation and the cult of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Thirty years later one of the predominant causes that 
led to Parliament’s rejection of the so-called “Deposited” 
Prayer Book was the recognition that the Anglo-Catholic 
party was not prepared to accept the compromise. 

The rejection of this Prayer Book did not break David- 
son’s heart; as his biographer points out, his interest in the 
points at issue was rather ecclesiastical than personal. He 
resigned because he regarded it as of the first importance for 
the Church that his successor should preside at the forth- 
coming Lambeth Conference. 
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Dr. Bell writes as a warm but not wholly uncritical 
admirer. No reader will be able to withhold respect from the 
great archbishop; but the estimate of his work will vary 
greatly with the temperament of the judge. Time-server 
and trimmer he was not. But those who suppose that “truth” 
or some particular school of thought is more important than 
unity and comprehensiveness in the Christian Church will, 
perhaps, suppose that Davidson did no more than postpone 
the day of inevitable division. When he retired, he was de 
facto Patriarch of all Anglican communities throughout the 
world. Whether the amazing centralization of English and 
world Anglican interests at Lambeth is desirable or is to be 
permanent depends largely on the personality of his succes- 
sors, and lies hidden from us. 

At one time [I thought of entitling this notice Quintus 
Fabius Archiepiscopus Cunctator. To the cynic, Randall 
Davidson might appear as little more than a combination of 
break and family umbrella in the Anglican wagonette; but 
he was far more than an astute politician turned ecclesiastic. 
The future of Anglicanism, whatever it be, will be profoundly 
affected by his amazing diligence, endless patience and vast 
sagacity; and he was always beneath it all a very simple and 
godly gentleman. 


THE FLOWER SHOW 


By Dorotuy Hartrriy 


DON’T think that there is anything so typical of summer 

in England, as a Flower Show. It’s just ws. Not the 
big Horticultural Shows, though they are only larger repre- 
sentatives of our own small shows, but just the village Flower 
Show that we all get up for ourselves, “among each other’. 
I have just come back from ours, and there are dozens 
and dozens being held in evéry English village in August and 
September. 

We like to hold them in August, because then we get the 
summer visitors, and it’s nice for them that have visitors to 
have the Flower Show to come to, though those that are 
gardeners deplore that the vegetables aren’t properly ready 
for another month, and drat the visitors. But gardeners are 
notoriously self-centred. 

All Flower Show days begin smelling different from 
other days, and when the postman brings the breakfast-post, 
he gets asked, “What sort of weather are we going to have 
for 1t?” 

You don’t say for what, because he knows, and he says, 
“Well, Wymes Wolds always has it wet, and it was last week,” 
so you reckon it may keep fine for ours, and lay out your 
light garden party cotton and thin slippers. 

And then the milkman comes, and says he wouldn’t put 
it past blowing up for rain, so you add a mackintosh, and 
wonder if your thicker shoes wouldn’t be wiser. And all the 
morning everything is either got on ahead a bit earlier or 
is a little bit late on account of the show. And you arrange 
for an early lunch and cold dinner, and say that you will be 
out for tea. 
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And there’s always a great how-to-do about locking up, 
because we shall all be out, though it really wouldn’t matter, 
because everybody knows we always leave our keys under our 
mats, but we feel we are going to be away a long time, and 
anxious, because, ‘““There won’t be anybody about; in case 
anybody comes about: because everybody about will be at the 
Show.” Which statement is perfectly lucid to us, and makes 
us specially cautious to bolt the downstairs windows and put 
out the cat. 


House dogs hate it, because they get shut in the back 
kitchen with a pan of water and a biscuit, and told to take 
care of the house while we go to the Show. 

The folk who have a Bandsman in their family have to 
give him early dinner. 

The Flower Show is usually held in somebody’s field, 
next to the Rectory, or next to some house where they can boil 
water for tea, and where the ones who are acting a piece or 
doing a pageant can change their clothes, and the Committee 
can leave its bags, and the Judges get a quiet drink, and 
the men sort the tickets; and the Visitor Ones who come and 
open the Show can sneak off and hide after they have done it. 

Then, when you reach the field, the first thing you hear 
is the band, tootling a bit (their setting up) and the local 
Ambulance Brigade puts up a little tent in one corner and 
hangs round hopefully. 

Then there’s the kitchen tent, where they cut the bread 
and butter and “do things’’, and the baker’s cart is unloading 
there, and the grocer’s cart comes lurching across the field; 
“Mind your backs, please.’ And there’s the Car Park, and 
the Horses-and-Traps on the other side of the road, and the 
place where you leave the bicycles, and there’s the big Marquee 
where the exhibits are. That’s the Show. 


Flowers in sorts are round the sides, and “sets” of things 
in the middle, and separate lots for “window plants” and “sets 
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of vegetables” and sometimes tables with “floral arrange- 
ments”, and sometimes for the best “wild-flower bouquets” 
and “cottage pots” and “children’s gardens”—all sorts we 
have. 

You walk round this tent slowly with your friends, and 
stop and read the names and if you’re lucky your friend says, 
“What a very fine marrow that is!” You try to look off-hand, 
and just burst with pride, and tell him it’s yours. 


And when you’ve seen everything twice, you go round 
again, and nip up the names of the kinds you didn’t know, 
and reckon you'll try them next year, and try to worm out 
from your dearest enemy, horticulturally speaking, if he used 
nitrates, and you make friends with the most unattractive man 
whom you always previously hated, because the Judges have 
misunderstood both your shallots, and this is a bond between 
you. I’ve heard lifelong enemies soliciting cuttings off each 
other, in a way that would missionise a South Sea scalp 
hunter. 

Then there’s the Competition Tent, where you shell peas 
in heats. The final of the pea-picking competition is hair- 
raising. It’s a single weevil between you and a silver jam dish 
sometimes. 

Then there’s the Weight Guessing Competition, two pigs 
for the farmers and the Vicar for the ladies (that’s serious, 
tickets sixpence each). Then there’s how many currants a 
cake has in it and silly things like that at a penny, and bran 
tubs for the children. | 

The real Sports are on a separate day, but we have a few 
at the end of the paddock just for fun. 

Skittles and ice-cream and things are doing well all the 
time. 

The tea tent is about as large as the flower marquee, and 
is set out just like an old mediaeval dining hall. High table 
across the top for the Committee and Judges, and such ones 
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that want to be separate, and two long tables down either side 
for everybody else. And benches drawn up either side, so that 
when you go in your party finds a bare space and sits in two 
rows, either side, facing each other. 

And the server says that she’s been run off her feet all 
the afternoon, and puts the big jug between you because the 
tea is all made in an urn that has a cotton bag of tea in its 
inside, which is pulled out on a string when the tea is stewed 
enough. And the milk is in jugs, and the sugar is loose in 
basins, and the tablecloth is white, and the cups and saucers 
are very white and thick, and the bread and butter is very 
thick and white and the cake is very thick and yellow, and at 
all the best Flower Shows they have seedie cake. 

Sometimes I think the last piece of decent seedie cake 
will be served at the last Flower Show in England. You never 
seem to get it good anywhere else, not the same ruminative 
seed cake, yellow, chewey, with lots of seeds. 

There’s jam if it’s ninepenny tea; or cake, and help your- 
self for a shilling, and most folk take the shilling, because it’s 
usually for a Good Cause. 

After five they sometimes serve cold ham and boiled eggs 
and cold beef and cheese, and things like that. And although 
the butter balls always give out, if you care to ask, you can 
get a special plate of the nice thin crusts left over from the 
loaves, from cutting the sandwich bread and butter. 

And the dog with the box on his back who has been col- 
lecting for the hospital gets his choice of ham-bones. 

After tea is finished and everything’s done, folk take away 
their flowers and vegetables. Mostly they give them to the 
Cottage Hospital and the Vicar arranges for somebody with 
a car to undertake to run them in at once, while they are still 
fresh. 

Says the Vicar, “O, surely, it’s very good of you to give 
that marrow, it’s such a fine one,” and you feel very generous 
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and proud to say, carelessly, “O, no, plenty more quite as 
large; we really ate the finest last week; best young, you 
know.” 

And when there’s nothing left in the marquee, but torn 
paper and flower stalks, and the band has had its tea (with 
ham), and the Judges go back, and the visitors go home to 
dinner, and the mothers take the children to bed, and the old 
men go down to the “Ship” and the “Lion”, then the dance 
music starts up and the young folk dance in the moonlight. 

And for weeks after the show it still lasts, because we 
remind each other about “that cutting you promised me at the 
show’, and Mrs. So-and-So, who came to the show, and 
Mr. So-and-So who couldn’t, and you stay friends with the 
gardener whom you couldn’t abide, because you are still both 
agreed that the judges were hard on your shallots. 


A PARADOXICAL POET 
By A. D. WINSPEAR 


ORACE presents a host of paradoxes. At one moment 

he seems to be an Epicurean and individualist, singing the 
delights of love and wine, or of tranquillity or the simple life, 
of detachment from ambition, avarice and all concern for 
external things; at another moment he speaks with the voice 
of Roman patriotism, imploring his countrymen to put an end 
to civil war, to live in harmony with one another, lamenting 
the decadence of the age, sighing for the old soldierly virtues 
that made Rome great, extolling the heroes of Roman tradi- 
tion. At one moment he preaches the Epicurean scepticism, 
sings of the remote gods who dwell in “lucid interspace of 
world and world”. At another moment he explains that he 
has given up this mad philosophy, and describes with a touch 
of nostalgia the old Roman custom of sacrifice, or in a mood 
of even warmer devotion hails Augustus as a very god on 
earth. Again the poet praises the Augustan régime because 
it restored order and prosperity; but he goes out of his way 
to proclaim his Republican independence. 

Some of these paradoxes might be explained by a mere 
shift in self-interest, a cynical acceptance of the rdle of court 
poet. Horace’s early trainnmg was Epicurean and sceptical 
and he was moved by the needs of his career to lay aside con- 
viction and make himself the mouthpiece of the Augustan 
creed. But we can trace no consistent development in his 
thinking, no cogency about his moods. 

The truth is that the paradoxes are exactly those that 
characterize the Augustan age. Horace can best be under- 
stood as the reflection of the sociological forces that strove for 
mastery in the Augustan age and found in that age their ideo- 
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logical expression. It is an age that has been misunderstood. 
Too many writers have represented it as a period of counter- 
revolution. This is true only on the surface of things: in its 
deeper meaning it represents the culmination of a movement 
which began with the Gracchi, the transference of power from 
the aristocracy to the equestrians, to the group that had pro- 
fited from the changed methods of Roman production—the 
change from an agrarian, and semi-feudal country, to a com- 
mercial and imperialistic polity. The policy of Augustus, so 
far from being a reversal of the trend fostered by Julius, was 
the consummation of that policy. The revolutionary class of 
the Republic became the dominant class of the Empire. 
Augustus created from the equestrians a new governing class, 
a new administrative service, an “aristocracy reconciled to 
despotism”. It is true that he had to make concessions to the 
beaten Senate, leaving them at least the appearance of power. 
But fundamentally the change represents the final step in. 
Rome’s mercantile revolution. Once this point is grasped, 
some of the Horatian paradoxes will be resolved. Horace as 
a “new man’, the son of a freedman father, in early life clung 
closely to the skirts of the then dominant group; there can be 
little question that in his early life he had been admitted into 
aristocratic circles on terms of intimacy. In no other way can 
his important command at Philippi be explained. But as 
time went on he began to see more clearly the meaning of the 
Augustan reforms. He began to realize that the movement 
which had given power to the haute bourgeoisie—the eques- 
trians—was also giving an important share of power to the 
petite bourgeoisie, the small traders and entrepreneurs—the 
freedmen. He could, therefore, find a place in this movement 
not as an exceptional individual, an object of envy, carped at 
by all as son of a freedman father, but rather as a member of 
a triumphant and rising class. There was now a place in 
society for a man of his talents. 
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But there are other paradoxes in Horace reflecting the 
universal conflict of Latin literature in this period. Jkoman 
literature represented the conflict of two great forces. In its 
earliest monuments we can trace the development of a purely 
native and Italian art corresponding to the development from 
a crude religious chant, to the sturdy expression of the Roman 
national spirit and Italian patriotism in Ennius. But this 
development was quickly influenced by the fact that Roman 
literature developed side by side with the decadence of the 
Greek. It was drawn out of its orbit by the pull of the Kastern 
world. The Roman felt to the full a sense of his cultural in- 
feriority by comparison with the art of Greece. Horace him- 
self puts this point very well. 


Captive Greece led captive her warlike victor 

and brought the polite arts to rustic Latium. . 
The Roman set himself humbly to imitate and to adapt his 
Greek contemporaries. And the influences that were brought 
to bear on this developing state and this nascent literature 
were for the most part the products of an advanced individ- 
ualism. 

Thus there is a merging of two streams—the native Italian 
strain with its native landscape, its patriotism, its stern sense 
of duty and of the subordination of the individual to the well- 
being of the group; and the decadent individualism of the later 
Greek world, with its emphasis on freedom, individual self- 
development, detachment from a baffling and unsatisfactory 
world. 

But the Augustan age represents a resurgence of Italian 
patriotism. There are reasons for this. The romantic episode 
of Cleopatra and her dalliance with distinguished Roman 
leaders is now so well embodied in our tradition that it may 
seem ungracious to subject it to realistic analysis. But Italy 
and the West were faced with an alarming situation. In 
wealth the Eastern Mediterranean was at this period far 
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superior to the West. Gaul had been but recently conquered, 
Germany was outside the pale of Empire, a strip along the 
Dalmatian coast had been annexed. Mauretania and the 
whole of Northwestern Africa was still but a “sphere of influ- 
ence’. Only Spain (and not all of that) was really welded 
into the Roman imperial and commercial empire. But the 
East was different: a vast extent of territory—Greece, Mace- 
donia, the Hellespont, and the Black Sea, Asia Minor and 
Syria, Egypt; a long-established technique of manufacturers, 
a firmly founded commercial life. Rome had imposed her 
hegemony over part of it by means of the Napoleonic strategy, 
divide et wmpera. But vital factors favoured the East as 
against the West. The realistic Julius appreciated this point 
thoroughly. He is credited with the intention to rebuild 
Troy; Troy that for centuries had enjoyed an enormous ad- 
vantage, controlling the vast commerce of the Hellespont as 
well as or better than Byzantium could do; or to move his 
capital from Rome; and so the split between the Eastern and 
Western Empire might have been avoided and the course of 
history changed. In the face of this threat, Octavian shrewdly 
put himself forward as the champion of the Italian Latin- 
speaking West over the Hellenistic, Greek-speaking East, a 
victory which was not to be challenged for a hundred years. 

It is only in the light of this conflict of social forces that 
Horace can be understood. No man of his time was more 
alert to currents of thought and feeling. After returning 
home, he had come to know Maecenas, had been by him intro- 
duced to Augustus, and had whole-heartedly accepted the 
Augustan programme. In his early writings the mood was 
strongly individualistic. He is a convinced Epicurean. He 
will not allow that the gods play any part in human affairs. 
In his sixth satire he rails against ambition; in the first, 
against avarice. He extols friendship —the one kind of 
interference with individual self-sufficiency that the Epi- 
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cureans allowed themselves. But even at this stage in his 
career the Epicurean and individualistic conception of virtue 
is by no means consistently presented. In his second satire 
he castigates a variety of exotic vices in the tone of an 
outraged moralist. Here speaks not the Greek, the Epi- 
curean and the individualist, but the voice of an earlier 
Rome, the clarion of Roman patriotism, the successor 
of the thoroughly Roman Lucilius. But as time went 
on, Horace became more and more intimate with Maecenas, 
whose keen sense of the social value of literature had led him 
to hold out a hand to a struggling poet. In the E’podes the 
central contradiction of the poet’s mind became more and more 
apparent. The sixteenth (perhaps written before the poet 
had met Maecenas) laments the fresh outbreak of Civil War. 
The hopes and fears of the poet are entirely bound up with 
the fortunes of his country. He is still an ardent Republican, 
still under the spell of Brutus and Cassius, still unreconciled 
to the new régime; he sees no hope for his country, the only 
resort is to flee, never to return until nature’s laws are changed. 
But ten years later he rejoices with Maecenas at the battle of 
Actium, sharing the sense of relief and exultation that swept 
all Italy when the dark threat of Eastern domination was 
removed. ‘The mood of the poem tallies with his later triumph- 
song (the famous nunc est bibendwm) over the maddened 
queen who plotted ruin for the Capitol, destruction for the 
Empire; with the half-grudging note of admiration for her 
spirit and fortitude that blends with his triumph-song: non 
humilis mulier triumpho. In both poems the identification of 
the poet with his countrymen is complete. He stands out as 
the poet-laureate, the mouthpiece of Roman exultation in a 
moment of Roman victory. Sut other poems show a more 
Epicurean point of view. 


Horace, like Cassius, in the crisis of his own and his coun- 
try’s affairs, gives up his science and his agnosticism, to relate 
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portents and omens; he is ready to invoke the gods to avert 
the fall of an empire; the gods of the Roman state—A pollo, 
Augustus’s own patron; Venus, the legendary founder of the 
Julian race; Mars, the war god—fit patron of a warlike race; 
or Mercury, incarnate here on earth. The identification of 
Mercury with Augustus, very god present here on earth, is 
deftly suggested, but is emphasized and made clear only in 
the very last line. Mercury incarnate here on earth in the 
person of Augustus himself. 


It is an extraordinary spectacle this unified worship of 
the deified emperor. Too often it has been treated as wholly 
irrational, as the return of an educated and philosophical world 
to the grossest superstition; or, as the influence of Oriental 
concepts of divinity—a concept which explains nothing. In 
our day we are faced with a similar social phenomenon and 
can draw perhaps from it a clue to the understanding of its 
ancient analogue. In our day millions of mankind—particu- 
larly in the middle and lower middle classes, whose security has 
been threatened by a deepening economic crisis—have come 
to sigh for a strong man, a leader and chief, who will banish 
their fears and psychoses and bring to realization their long- 
ings for security and national honour. The ideological ex- 
pressions of this social fact are entirely different in antiquity 
and in the modern world: the social forces that created it, how- 
ever, are similar. The history of the forms, in the case of 
emperor worship, has often been traced. Ancient religion 
seems to have evolved largely from the Mediterranean vegeta- 
tion cult. With the growth of commerce and the city-state, 
the primitive gods became localized as the gods of a city or 
district or tribe. The victory of one tribe over another not 
infrequently meant that the worship of one local deity sup- 
planted that of its beaten rival. As Rome became the universal 
political mistress, it was natural that the gods of Rome should 
come to exercise a universal claim. But this does not explain 
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why it was the person (or more subtly, the genius) of Augus- 
tus rather than, say, Jupiter Optimus Maximus, that evoked 
men’s worship. 'To understand this we must look farther. The 
cult developed first in the Hellenized East. In this vast ter- 
ritory thousands of men had been torn from their moorings in 
a simple society, expropriated from the land and left to earn 
their living as traders or as merchants. But the hostile forces 
that undermined their security were human. To be more 
specific; as ancient trade was largely water-borne, piracy on 
the high seas was a constant menace. On land they were faced 
with exactions of tax-collectors and corrupt provincial gover- 
nors. As a consequence, any power that could keep these 
enemies in check earned the gratitude of the traders. For such 
men, dependent for their existence on the play of forces half- 
understood and never controlled, there had developed new 
aspirations and new fears. It is just this shrinking of the 
individual in the face of incalculable forces which provides so 
largely the psychological starting-point for religion. And it 
was not to be expected that the older forms, designed to 
control the forces of nature, should under these changed condi- 
tions prove satisfying. And so there developed this new cult 
of the strong man. ‘That the psychological motivation was 
largely fear is shown in a famous ode of Horace. The poet 
gives in great detail the portents which seemed to indicate a 
fresh outbreak of civil war; in an impassioned question he 
enquires, “Which of the gods shall the people invoke for the 
affairs of a falling empire?’ One by one the Roman gods are 
named—A pollo, Venus, Mars—and last of all, Mercury, with 
whom Augustus is deftly identified. 





It has already been mentioned that Augustus embodies 
the class-interest and class-triumph of the equestrians, and to 
a lesser extent of the wealthy freedmen. Since Augustus was 
incarnate as Mercury—the god of traders—it is not surprising 
that a tentative expression of this worship sprang up in the 
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trading-ports of Puteoli and Cumae, and first in the private 
houses of wealthy members of the equestrian or freedman 
class; that as it reached the provinces of the West, it spread 
first in the great trading-centres like Lugunum (Lyons) in 
southern Gaul. The aristocratic opposition remained unalter- 
ably if covertly opposed, and treated the whole institution 
with contempt. Nor are we surprised to find that even the 
slaves were drawn within the orbit of this worship, particularly 
in the capital: many of them saved, bought their freedom, 
became wealthy, even entered the equestrian or senatorial class. 
It was still for the slaves, as it were, the era of the expanding 
frontier. And so the worship of the deified Augustus welled 
up warmly, spontaneously, from below. It was the business 
of Augustus to guide, organize, and even prudently to 
restrain. 

With this cult Horace associated himself. What a down- 
fall for an Epicurean! We have in Horace as in his age the 
conflict between the ethics of patriotism, self-abnegation, self- 
less devotion to a cause and a country; and the ethics of indi- 
vidualism, self-cultivation, detachment from external things 
and internal serenity. We have, on the one hand, the ethics 
of nil admirari, to set one’s heart on nothing, to be content 
without dependence on an external world. On the other hand, 
we have the ethics of patriotism, impassioned appeals to his 
countrymen to put an end to civil war, enthusiastic praise for 
the person and programme of Augustus. 


It is Horace’s position at the confluence of these two 
forces that accounts for his perennial influence as “the most 
characteristic Roman poet of humanism’; that justifies his 
proud prophecy of an immortality of fame as long as the 
priest and silent virgin should ascend the steps of the capitol, 
yes, and centuries longer; that accounts for the spread of his 
renown from the banks of Aufidus and Tiber, to Padus and 
Rhine and Thames, to the banks of Hudson, and St. Lawrence. 
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For after the breakdown of the organic and cooperative con- 
ception of life which held sway through the Catholic middle 
ages, the conflict of forces represented in Horace has become 
a universal conflict, the antithesis between the claims of 
religion, of patriotism, and the state, on the one hand, and the 
claims of the ego, its autonomy and its need for self-develop- 
ment, on the other. The patriot finds in Horace the epi- 
grammatic expression of his patriotism. The individualist 
finds in him an expression of his longings for pleasure, the 
delights of simplicity, the amenities of candour and friendship. 
Even the votaries of the inner check and the tradition of 
Anglo-Saxon puritanism, looking to the Horatian urbanity, 
detachment, withdrawal from excessive indulgence, seem to 
find, though mistakenly, something to sustain their own con- 
victions. The lack in Horace of the intellectual virtues of 
coherence, order and unity, and his failure as a philosopher, 
are, for this reason, not a hindrance but a help to his reputa- 
tion. And if we miss in Horace that which makes the finest 
spirits of the human race—a passionate and universal human- 
ity, a profound realization of the sufferings and strivings of 
the poor and the oppressed—that is simply the measure of 
Horace’s failure as a poet to reach the highest levels of poetical 
achievement. If we feel that his self-absorption keeps him 
sometimes bogged too fast on the fat Boeotian plains, if we 
could wish sometimes that he would make the ascent to the 
mountain-tops and attain a clearer air and a fairer view, we 
should remember that here only a few of the choicest spirits 
of the human race have their habitations, and that the mean 
which Horace cultivated was golden. 


THE INCURABLE MALADY OF LISTENING 
By W. H. Fyre 


UVENAL immortalized “the incurable malady of author- 
ship’. We suffer from a malady more insidious and more 
lethal, the incurable malady of listening. Listeners we are, 
not hearers. Noise has numbed our apperceptive faculty. The 
power of passionate attention with every faculty strained to 
its utmost has for most of us been destroyed by the continual 
necessity of discounting noise. Our listening has become a 
weak distraction. 

The radio brings us music without any effort of our own, 
with the result that we leave the instrument blaring and cease 
even to notice the noise. ‘The psychological result is a sort of 
atrophy of attention. In the seventeenth century in England 
musical instruments were as much in use as playing-cards and 
cocktail-glasses are to-day. Men and women spent the even- 
ing making their own music and enjoying it, as everything is 
enjoyed which one makes for oneself. And they naturally 
chose on each occasion the music they liked best, instead of 
listening with flaccid attention to the choice of a tooth-paste 
corporation. Perhaps in the next century people will have 
given up even bridge and cocktails and be content with the 
broadcast sound and sight and scent of such activities. 

And with ‘talks’ it is the same. When we read, we can 
stop to criticize and think. The radio speech allows no pause 
for reflection. If it is skilful, it wins an easy victory over our 
opinion, a victory that is as easily reversed by a clever speaker 
on the other side. If the speech is unskilful, it goes in at one 
ear and out at the other across a desert space. In either case 
we are passive. 

We are almost as passive at the movies. They do all the 
moving. In a theatre we share much more actively in the stir 
and passion of the actors. We get psychological shocks from 
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the currents of their personality. Aroused to alert attention, 
we become almost actors ourselves. It is a shared and simul- 
taneous activity. Impressionable persons have been known 
to invade the stage and stay the villain’s hand. At the 
cinema we do not even stir ourselves to applaud. With 
dull eyes we follow the story from the point at which we 
entered until the wheel comes full circle, when clutching our 
hats and coats we beat a bored retreat across our neighbours’ 
feet. Perhaps that exaggerates the average degree of passiv- 
ity at the cinema. But it is true of some, and a judgment by 
appearances might pronounce it true of all. 

And oh! the listening at luncheons! How many men and 
women are there in North America whose frantic business it 
is to produce a speaker weekly at luncheon? On every week- 
day in the year there must be thousands of people making 
speeches at luncheon. And on Sundays there are sermons. 
Surely white mice would be a more fitting concomitant for 
public meals! ‘They would provide a livelier stimulus to the 
audience; and it is said that the mice quite like it. Certainly 
the moral effect would be better. For after luncheon the 
auditors of speeches are almost wholly passive, sluggishly 
suffering from the combined maladies of listening and indiges- 
tion. They never discuss the speaker’s theme; they show 
little discrimination in their praise. The empty duty of 
applause performed, they depart to their offices or bridge- 
parties with an unearned increment of satisfaction, as if they 
had done something. But they are deceived. They have been 
wholly passive. 

Superlatively lethal is this malady when it attacks our 
universities and schools. Listening is not education. Educa- 
tion is an active business. It is—as the derivation implies—a 
form of nourishment. We are not nourished unless we digest 
our food; and digestion is certainly one thing that nobody else 
can do for us. Pupils must do their own metabolism or go 
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without nourishment, which is indeed the fate of passive 
listeners. 

And in the process of education interest is the digestive 
juice, without which assimilation is impossible. It is fatuous 
to plead, as some do, that children should do only what they 
like. It is essential that they should like what they do. And 
it is only in an atmosphere of interrogative and interested live- 
Imess that mental nourishment can be achieved. Forcible 
feeding induces intellectual constipation, and it does not take 
many generations to make the malady endemic. 

A. school which deserves the title of an ‘‘educational estab- 
lishment” provides an environment which stimulates growth, 
physical, moral and mental. How can this trinity of growth 
find stimulus? Not in seated listening, but in active and inter- 
ested physical exercise; in an active and increasing share of 
responsibility ; and in active creation and research. 


To take the last as our example. By what means can 
intellectual nourishment be achieved? 'The means are many 
and have all one quality in common. The hands must be often 
busy, since few young brains are active when the hands are 
idle. And they must be busy not in drilled exercises of draw- 
ing or carpentry, but busily directed by each pupil’s brain in 
shaping any available material to make something as perfectly 
adapted as possible to use, or something useless which satisfies 
the maker’s sense of beauty. Voices must be often used in 
song and speech, since singing makes for healthy lungs, a 
lively ear and harmony of character; and practice in speaking 
clarifies the processes of thought and promotes that manner 
of voice which is “an excellent thing” in man as well as woman. 
The pupils must learn to move as well as to speak by acting 
in fine dramas, which will do more than many courses of 
lessons to fire enthusiasm for stately or passionate speech and 
for the thought and feeling of the dramatist. Literature they 
must approach also through reading and discussion and 
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through daily attempts to put their own thoughts and feelings 
into words; the teacher’s co-operative criticism will help them 
to judge how far these compositions have achieved the miracle 
of real expression. Pupils who learn to read and write in the 
full sense of both words are being educated. Foreign tongues, 
‘ancient’ or ‘modern’, they will learn by speaking and reading 
with the aid of a teacher, a dictionary and a grammar, acquir- 
ing the language much as they acquired their own and leaving 
until a later date, when interest has been aroused, the neces- 
sary grind of memorizing grammar. Science they will study, 
in some form or other, not from text-books, but by their own 
observation and experiment; and history by elementary re- 
search. No subject fits the method better or gives livelier 
sport. Maps, books, tourist tracts, advertisements, photo- 
graphs, pictures—easy to accumulate—are eagerly studied and 
compared and the result recorded in fresh maps or diagrams 
or written descriptions. 

Such are the means of mental education by active creation 
and research, all on a scale commensurate to the pupils’ years. 


Now comes a chorus; deputy ministers cry aloud and all 
their staffs; inspectors and principals and teachers swell the 
ery: “This is absurd. Utterly impractical. It can’t be done.” 
The reply is easy: “It can; it has been done.” The cry sinks 
two octaves: “But think of the expense!” Again it is easy to 
reply. Let the public once understand that instead of nutri- 
tive butter the children in our schools are being fed on mar- 
garine, from which the vital growth-factor is absent, and they 
will gladly pay more for the genuine article. Can a Canadian 
pay too highly for that on which the real development of this 
Dominion depends? 

“A free man,” said Plato, “must not learn anything by 
slavish compulsion. .. earning forced on the soul does not 
remain. .. Children should learn by play”. That is plain 
truth. And so is this from Francis Thompson, 
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There is no road 
To pack and label souls for God 
And save them by the barrel-load. 


And yet the whole spirit of our syllabused, examination-ridden 
mass-production of matriculated students flies flat in the face 
of both these verities. | 


All education is normally achieved by the interplay of 
mind and character. That interplay is fatally cramped by the 
boa-constrictor of external examination, which seeks both to 
force learning on the souls of our school children and to label 
them by the barrel-load. 


It may seem futile to recapitulate the evil effects of this 
system. Almost everyone is by now aware of them. But 
shoulders are shrugged, as if it must needs be that the offence 
should come, and moreover without woe for those by whom it 
comes. There is a scent of hope, however, in the educational 
air. ‘The laity are beginning to see what has long been plain 
to the professionals in education. Great changes will come 
when the general public is fully seized of the following facts. 


The system under which the work of secondary schools 
is dominated by external examinations enforces a standard 
uniformity upon schools and pupils and teachers. It encour- 
ages dogmatism in the teacher and mediocrity in the pupil. It 
invites the pupil not to develop his own personality but to echo 
teacher and text-book. It demands from pupils not the reality 
but the appearance of knowledge, thus vitiating their scale of 
values, so that they come to rate mere competitive acquisitive- 
ness above the critical faculty of enquiry, and in looking for 
extrinsic rewards to belittle the value of the search for truth. 
It might be argued also that the cult to success in examinations 
breeds an anti-social individualism which differs toto caelo from 
a disinterested love of learning. 


The last paragraph could be expanded into a volume of 
Philippics. But there is no need. The facts are plain, and 
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the remedy is plain also. It is the condition precedent which 
still arouses opposition, for before we can transform our 
schools into instruments of education we must be content 
either to trust our teachers or to select teachers whom we can 
trust. ‘The truth is perhaps unpalatable, but it is none the less 
true that genuine education is a risky business. ‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth. In education, as in religion, organ- 
ization usually kills the spirit. The pilgrim’s progress is a 
perilous path. But why should pioneers be timid? 

It is curious that Canadian society all over the Dominion 
is careful to keep the clamp on teachers. Business men stoutly 
demand freedom from inexpert interference. And yet schools 
and universities are controlled by external boards and com- 
mittees, trustees and governing bodies, which are seldom in- 
clined to trust the teacher. ‘There lies the choice. For the 
alternative to the external examination is a testamur or certi- 
ficate awarded by the school to each pupil who has completed 
a prescribed course of secondary education. This will be 
awarded on the candidate’s record and by internal examina- 
tion, which might well be partly oral. And the awarders will 
be the teachers, approved and advised by inspectors. More- 
over pupils of good ability will earn their certificates two or 
even three years before they are old enough for work of 
genuine university standard, and will devote those years to 
some chosen field of study and—to avoid narrow specializa- 
tion—some subsidiary subjects as well. That is how they will 
learn to learn. And that is what both professors and intelli- 
gent employers will demand of those who are coming to work 
under their direction. The condition precedent is the freedom 
of the school, and the active encouragement of experiment. 

In educational matters many Canadians are defeatist. 
“That’s all right in Europe, but it won’t do for our Canadian 
boys and girls.” That is a mean attitude with no basis of 
truth. The school-children of Canada will rise to the occasion 
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if and when the occasion is presented to them. That is the 
risk which the defeatists refuse. But in the preceding para- 
graph the future tense has been optimistically used because 
there are now in each province of Canada many people who 
know the truth, and in some provinces Ministers of Education 
who are willing to act upon it and, instead of tightening the 
strangle-hold of organization, to evolve, with the help of the 
teachers of the Province, schools which are not factories of 
“exam-fodder” but in a real sense educational institutions. 


THE CLASSICS AT BAY 
A DISCUSSION 


By H. L. Tracy anno L. EK. Law 


R. LAW: I have an idea, Tracy, that a good number of 

people think the Classics will soon disappear, and I am 
not sure it wouldn’t be a good thing. You know I am not one 
of those freaks who are always harping on useful studies; for 
that matter, all the mathematics I use now I knew when I was 
ten. But these classical people—aren’t they simply the old 
Tories, whether they know it or not? Things have changed, 
and the times are gone when a classical allusion was the pass- 
word into the “best circles”. What use have we now for what 
was once an elegant accomplishment of the leisured class? 

Mr. Tracy: I am willing to admit that the Classics were 
once the ornament of the ornamental few. This does not in 
itself condemn them. It doesn’t follow that they are orna- 
mental and nothing more. You are bound to recognize also 
the historical accident that the Classics have for better or for 
worse actually formed the backbone of European culture. 
Now, the present cannot be fully understood except in the 
light of the past, and the student is therefore better off for 
having some knowledge of the classical tradition. However, 
the Crown will not rest its case there. The aim of the 
Classics— 

Law: Well, what is the aim? 

Tracy: It is a common fallacy that any subject of study 
has one single object. ‘Take Physics, for example. Physics 
may produce nothing more than an “engineer”. Or it may 
produce a type of man who from his practice in the assimila- 
tion and organization of evidence, and the habits of analysis 
and the development of his memory, will be able to tackle other 
jobs with like efficiency. Or again, it may induce in the 
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student a capacity to interpret the world about him—in short, 
it may make a philosopher of him. You cannot say that the 
study of Physics has any one definite aim, you see. 

Law: You are suggesting that the study of the Classics 
hasn’t any single and particular aim? 

Tracy: No, of course not. Wouldn’t you agree that the 
Classics too are partly practical, partly disciplinary, and 
partly, we might say, philosophical? 

Law: Well, I don’t know. I don’t quite see how you get 
the idea that the Classics could be called in any way practical. 

Tracy: Look at it this way. The practical subjects, I 
suppose, have broadly speaking two aims: first, to give us 
better control over the physical world about us; and second, to 
improve the technique of communication. Take the second 
point. The economists, for example, are trained not only to 
know their subject, but also to share with the rest of the world 
their particular forms of skill. Now underlying all this busi- 
ness of communication is the fundamental job of making our- 
selves intelligible to one another. And that’s the business of 
language. Nature has so contrived us that each of us lives on 
an island, communicating by means of a system of signals 
which we call language. It might not be extravagant to say 
that the whole progress of civilization has depended on devel- 
oping a more exact technique of flag-wagging. ‘The findings 
of science and philosophy are sterile unless adequately medi- 
ated to those who can profit by them. 

Law: Yes, but I do not admit that a scientist needs any 
knowledge of Latin in order to express himself intelligibly im 
his own language. 

Tracy: I admit that in Physics, for instance, the routine 
findings can be communicated through a sort of basic vocabu- 
lary of practical and concrete terms, but when one comes to 
handle a subject philosophically one must resort to a more 
complex system of formulaic words which are fluid and elusive 
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and may mean one thing to one person and another to another. 
These words appear in their true colours when they have been 
run through the prism of another language. 

Law: All right. Then why not modern languages? 

Tracy: These formulaic expressions, say for example 
“prejudice”, “sophistication”, “realism”, have in the modern 
languages developed for the most part side by side and are 
therefore more or less interchangeable, whereas any one of 
these expressions must be broken down into its simple con- 
stituents before it can go into a vocabulary like Latin which 
is concrete and direct. Now I maintain that the steady prac- 
tice in analyzing one’s own language for the purpose of such 
translation forces one, even in spite of oneself, to test one’s 
own language honestly and thoroughly. 

Law: I can plainly see that this practice will do much to 
release a man from the despotism of words, but it seems a 
clumsy way of going about it. Doesn’t philosophy, particu- 
larly logic, do the same thing, only more simply? 

Tracy: Yes, but the study of philosophy is usually put 
off until pretty late, and very few people do any advanced 
work in it. Linguistics begins to train people in this way 
when they are very young, and while helping them to make 
words their servants and not their masters—to make words 
vitalize thought instead of obscuring it—it gives them as well 
some idea of word-formation, word-history and sentence-logic. 
All these things the student takes in his stride as he does his 
Classics. 

Law: But you don’t suggest, do you, that you really get 
to grips with this sort of thing if you leave off doing Latin 
after three or four years? 

Tracy: I do. It seems to me that from the very outset 
the study of a classical language with its crisp vocabulary 
is an admirable solvent of one’s own language, to say nothing 
of the other items I have just mentioned. 
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Law: But even supposing all that is true, it seems to me 
that it is the ideas and achievements of the Greeks and 
Romans that interest most people. In their effort to study 
these things in the original language the majority of students 
fall between two stools. 

Tracy: I think that is perfectly true: for many students, 
no doubt, the game is not worth the candle. Their linguistic 
abilities are so limited that they would do far better to confine 
themselves to translations. But there are some more gifted 
students who find that their skill with the language does them 
a real service. 

Law: What do you mean? 

Tracy: I mean this. If you are studying history you will 
obviously have to examine your documents in the original 
sooner or later. In the case of philosophy, where so much de- 
pends upon the niceties of language, it is still more necessary. 

Law: Then what about literature? Can people appreci- 
ate literature in translation ? 

Tracy: Literature is not merely a record of ideas, but, 
shall I say, a symphonic use of words comparable to a music- 
ian’s use of sounds. ‘Translations can convey the former, but 
inevitably fall far short of the latter. There will always be a 
number of people who are not content unless they read litera- 
ture in the language in which it is written, but, on the other 
hand, there will always be people who because of the difficulty 
of the original language would do far better to study their 
subject in a translation. 

Law: Now, here’s another point. I am always being 
bothered by people who say there is no great advantage in 
studying the classical civilization at all, and that the modern 
world is quite intelligible without looking up its pedigree. 

Tracy: I may be speaking at random, but I fancy it 1s 
not essential for the physicist to know the history of his sub- 
ject; all the same you will find, I think, that the first-rate 
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physicist usually does as a matter of fact know a good deal 
about the development of scientific ideas. As regards philo- 
sophy the case is different. There are reputable people who 
say that there has been nothing new since Plato. At any rate, 
the questions haven’t changed. Granted that the physicist 
may dispense with the findings of Lucretius, in view of the 
radically new ideas of matter now at his disposal, can the philo- 
sopher to-day, despite the radically new findings of psycho- 
logy, afford to dispense with so stimulating and suggestive an 
approach to the perennial problems of philosophy as that of 
Plato? 

Law: You may be right. But what about ancient history ¢ 
This always strikes me as a dead horse which is pretty well past 
flogging. 

Tracy: The drift of your remarks suggests that all these 
studies are worth while only in so far as they illuminate the 
modern world. I agree, that’s the whole point. The study of 
ancient history is valuable for that very reason. It is impos- 
sible fully to appreciate the nature of modern Western society 
without a fairly thorough understanding of the civilization 
out of which it was born and which in innumerable ways has 
influenced its development. [For the sociologist again who 
seeks to disentangle the relations and interactions of different 
social forces, the study of the comparatively simple society of 
Greece in particular forms an admirable introduction. Also, in 
the attempt to formulate principles of social behaviour (which 
can be done only by a comparison of different societies) it is 
impossible to ignore the history of Greece and Rome, not only 
on account of the actual achievement of these peoples, but also 
because you have here a well-documented civilization which 
has worked itself out from start to finish. 

Law: It seems then that the main points you have asked 
me to ponder are these. First of all, when you have made a 
sharp distinction between linguistics on the one hand, and the 
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study of the classical tradition on the other, you say that civil- 
ization is largely a matter of ideas, and that if these ideas are 
to be imparted precisely, skill in using the delicate instrument 
of language is all-important. Even a rudimentary study of 
the classical languages, you say, has much value in clarifying 
the use of words. 

Tracy: Yes, and that the serious student of civilization 
will be bound to study the original documents, historical, 
philosophical, and literary; and that for a thorough under- 
standing of things as they are the value of such studies is 
beyond question. 

Law: That’s all right, but I wonder whether any of it 
holds water. 

Tracy: Anyway, we've got through all this without once 
quoting “The glory that was Greece’, and for that you might 
be thankful. 
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PUBLIC VERSUS PAINTERS 
By H. G. KETTLE 


—_——_—_—— 


N the last month or so various laymen have rushed into the 

correspondence columns on the subject of modern Canadian 
painting. It has been suggested that if the modern European 
paintings shown recently in the Art Gallery of Toronto had 
been labelled as the work of Canadian artists the urge to 
protest would have satisfied itself in the same way. However, 
most of these painters possessed some international repute, 
and anyhow French artists for the last fifty years have been 
queer in mind and eye so there was nothing much to be done 
about it. 

The correspondence raised some interesting points of 
view, all of them good subjects for argument. One said, “Of 
course I admit that with a conventional background of art 
appreciation I am rather handicapped in judging this ex- 
hibit.” Another suggested an appeal to the country. The 
formation of a layman’s Art League was proposed, its func- 
tion being presumably to ensure a constant supply of that 
sort of painting which its members approved, and the sup- 
pression of all else. It was held that a jury of twelve laymen 
were more capable of estimating the merit of painting than 
were twelve artists. ‘There was also an appeal for the artist 
to supply footnotes to his painting as a basis of approach for 
the spectator. In general then the average man appears to 
dismiss contemporary painting contemptuously as a passing 
aberration, or feels strongly enough to organize opposition to 
it, or entertains doubts as to the adequacy of his own ideas 
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about painting and asks for information and assistance from 
the artist. 

For the purpose of this discussion I mean by the average 
man one who derives almost no satisfaction from post-impres- 
sionist painters. Now his appeal for something like pro- 
gramme notes sets the artist a problem. The artist may at- 
tempt the programme notes or he may reply that his painting 
is his particular language and _ is easily intelligible to those 
with eyes to see, minds to interpret, and souls to assimilate. 
Whichever he does he will be criticized so he might as well see 
if any good can come from the footnote idea. 


What is the average man’s approach to painting? We 
ean fall back on the “having a conventional background of art 
appreciation” remark. Conventional means agreeable to ac- 
cepted standards—by implication agreeable to a majority. 
What are these standards? A painting should possess a 
certain harmony of colour, its subject matter should be such 
that it will stimulate a pleasant train of thought and its tech- 
nique should be sufficiently competent to look ‘real’. ‘The more 
nearly the first and third of these conditions are fulfilled and 
the nearer the second comes to being inexhaustible, the nearer 
the picture is to being a very good one. If this very good 
picture has a ‘something plus’ that cannot readily be defined— 
it may be the artist’s personality or his genius—then it becomes 
a masterpiece. The average man would not I think seriously 
quarrel with me if I assume this to be his attitude. Now this 
attitude applied to Italian paintings of the Renaissance, to 
Dutch painting of the seventeenth century and even to French 
Impressionists seems to work, since a list of say the first 
twenty painters who most successfully pass such a scrutiny 
would contain most of the recognized masters, although it 
would probably contain some bad painters as well. 

What happens then when the average man applies his 
standards to modern painting? A closer examination shows 
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that he derives a large part of his pleasure from sources out- | 
side the actual painting. The painting acting as a sort of 
catalyst in stimulating an emotional and reminiscent reaction 
without participating itself. He is not so much enjoying 
beauty as the reminder of beauty. He is re-masticating, and 
there is only one thing more delightful—masticating. Art 
cannot help stimulating the former process (although Picasso 
and others have experimented in this direction) but it must 
provide fresh food for the latter. 

This brings me to the next point. The average man 
takes no serious account of the esthetic content of a painting. 
Its colour, pattern, line, rhythm, tactile values—its ‘significant 
form’—have been mostly unperceived. And this is not sur- 
prising. Pater remarks in his Renaissance, “All art constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music. For while in all other 
kinds of art it is possible to distinguish the matter from the 
form, and the understanding can always make this distinction, 
yet it is the constant effort of art to obliterate it. Now the 
modern artist partly through force of circumstances (the 
camera, the movie, etc.) and partly from the urge to creative 
adventure, has reduced to a shadow of its former self the 
amount of pleasure to be obtained outside the painting. Per- 
haps I should qualify this by saying that the ‘shadow’ 1s 
different in that it is more intellectual. Also in so far as it 
does refer to previous experience, it makes it so much more 
vivid by presenting it in a new light. It is also an incitement 
to fresh experience. ‘This I suppose is what has made art 
‘modern’ at any stage in its history. The modern artist does 
concentrate more on form. He has in fact become a purer 
artist in his medium but less readily intelligible since the 
average man, never having paid much attention to form. is not 





particularly sensitive to it. 
The function of programme notes is, therefore, twofold: 
to compensate for the loss of the painting’s catalytic power 
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and to assist in the perception of form. Is there any reason 
why these notes should not be supplied? They are quite 
common in the performance of musical works although the 
average man would not find himself severely handicapped 
without them. This is odd because music is a purer art form 
than painting since it contains less of the impurity of associ- 
ated ideas. It should therefore be less generally appreciated. 
It may be that our sense of hearing is more highly developed 
than our sense of vision. In the everyday round we find it 
continually necessary to be aware of and register subtle in- 
flections of voice, change of pitch and so on, whereas our eyes 
spend a good deal of their time in preventing us from banging 
into things. Now actually our programme notes are already 
supphed in the form of gallery lectures and talks. The recent 
Van Gogh exhibition in New York went further by supplying 
extracts from Van Gogh’s letters bearing on the paintings. It 
is possible that something of this sort attempted in other exhi- 
bitions might be equally successful. It would irritate a number 
of people who abominate programme notes of any sort, but 
then they need not look at them. 

Children do not find modern painting so strange as adults 
do, nor does a rural community feel so badly about modern 
landscape as an urban community does. ‘This has been demon- 
strated in England by the showing of modern paintings in 
village halls. Apart from children and rustics, all the people 
I have come across who obtain satisfaction from modern art 
are also tolerably well acquainted with the work of the past. 
This is no coincidence. It has been said that “no method of 
approach is more unfruitful than the method which analyses 
the masterpieces of the past, with a view to applying the 
principles of beauty which can be found in them to the art of 
to-day”. Yet most books on modern art have adopted this 
approach with some success and I firmly believe that the im- 
portance of this continuity in art cannot be too strongly urged. 
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This brings me to my last suggestion. The average man 
has very limited opportunities of seeing the work of the past, 
or, unless the gallery is very wealthy, of seeing the work of 
painters like Cezanne, Derain, Picasso, Paul Nash or Stanley 
Spencer. Is there very much to be said against the showing 
in a gallery of reproductions? Under modern methods there 
is very little lost in the process. Would it not be possible and 
profitable to set aside occasionally one small room in a gallery 
for the work of the past and the only just past, and where 
programme notes were supplied? Something along these 
lines would I think bring the past rather closer to the present 
and so resolve some of our legitimate doubts and difficulties. 


II 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


By Frep R. MacKenican 


Early in an eleven thousand one hundred and thirteen 
mile transcontinental tour Leopold Stokowski, after an absence 
of some ten years, came back to Toronto with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Inevitably, the announcement of this long hoped 
for return aroused the keenest anticipation and resulted in a 
welcome, official and general, which demonstrated Toronto’s 
abiding admiration for this great musician and the superb 
orchestral instrument which he has created. 

The performance itself surpassed all expectations. There 
were many among the thousands of enthralled listeners in the 
Varsity Arena who recalled Stokowski’s first appearance in 
Toronto for a Mendelssohn Choir Festival many years ago. 
At that time the Philadelphia Orchestra, considered purely as 
an instrument, was not yet in the class of such wonderful 
institutions as the Boston Symphony and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, which by their visits had set Toronto’s orchestral 
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standards. Nevertheless, Stokowski’s conquest was complete 
at the first performance. That night, Dr. Vogt sat in the hall 
_ for the first time as a listener only. Afterwards he expressed 
his delight, saying however, of the performance, “It was 
seventy-five per cent Stokowski and twenty-five per cent 
orchestra.” 

That situation changed with incredible rapidity. Every 
year showed the orchestra forging ahead until the time soon 
came when there were many competent persons who acclaimed 
it as the finest orchestra in the world. The progress continues, 
but nowadays it is difficult to think of the orchestra and its 
conductor as separate entities; they appear to be one and 
indivisible. 

Toronto was in a good position to appreciate the miracle 
that was being accomplished during the years of these annual 
visits. ‘The performances always came towards the end of the 
musical season, when orchestra and conductor were at their 
high point for the year, and naturally Stokowski selected great 
works for performance which would make an impression. 
There was no thought of merely providing entertainment and 
pleasurable interest or excitement. The result was the clear 
establishment from year to year of an ever mounting series of 
peaks which culminated for Toronto, about ten years ago, in 
that last unforgettable Saturday matinée in Massey Hall. 
Hundreds were turned away from this rather high-priced 
concert which yielded the largest gross sum of any orchestral 
concert in the history of the Hall. In the audience was Albert 
Coates, the famous English conductor, listening, as was his 
wont, with closed eyes. The last number was Stokowski’s own 
transcription of Bach’s C Minor Passacaglia and Fugue. 
Coates often remarked afterwards on the tremendous impres- 
sion which this performance made upon him, saying that time 
and again he thought the great body of tone had reached its 
ultimate climax, only to hear further instruments entering and 
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building it to still greater heights. At this—the second of 
Stokowski’s performances in Toronto of Bach’s immortal 
creation—the audience as before came to its feet automatically, 
bursting into prolonged cheering, a result which was appar- 
ently inevitable wherever he played this work. 

Little did this audience think that Toronto would wait 
many years before Stokowski returned ‘again. But the per- 
formance a few weeks ago not only renewed all the old delight; 
it showed a further ascent of Olympus, a still higher achieve- 
ment, passing beyond what had seemed possible. And again 
the works played were no mere ear-tickling or foot-stirring 
stimulants but were chosen from among the greatest musical 
expressions of the deepest and noblest spiritual experience of 
mankind. Brahms’ C Minor Symphony, Debussy’s Engulfed 
Cathedral rising and sinking in the sea, the love music from 
Tristan and then those five wonderful encores which raised 
such generally irritating addenda to a culminating height. 

Many conversations since the event seem to show quite 
clearly that the effect produced was much the same for all, 
irrespective of whether they were experienced professional 
musicians, devoted amateurs, or occasional concert-goers. The 
music had things of fundamental importance to say to all of 
us that all will remember. 

The essential qualities—being those of genius—which 
have made this possible, escape analysis or description, but 
there are some obvious features upon which comment is not 
necessarily foolish. In the first place it is surely manifest that 
Stokowski’s intense preoccupation is and always has been with 
the problem of making the music sound as it should, so far as 
is humanly possible. This was known—at all events to the de- 
votees of the top galleries—long before he concerned himself 
with recording and broadcasting. Every year the concerts of 
the orchestra sounded better and therefore meant more. This 
was in part accomplished by tireless and ceaseless experiment- 
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ing, with a free and open mind, never ignoring traditions of 
the past, but seeking to extract everything of value from them, 
never adopting new things merely because they were new but 
because they promised the possibility of attaining some new 
excellence, and all this effort always spurred by the belief that 
there was no end, no final impassable objective where such 
effort might cease. Programme making is in a way an illus- 
tration of this empirical approach. Rimsky’s Easter Festival 
Overture, followed by Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, then 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, with the Bach Passacaglia 
as conclusion may look a somewhat strange assortment when 
seen on the printed programme, but actually heard the num- 
bers followed each other with all the logical symmetry of a 
single composer’s creation. 

The present composition of the orchestra is another illus- 
tration. ‘To the eye, when the orchestra took its place, the 
cello section seemed definitely undermanned, but when heard 
the perfection of balance was marvellous. Many of the tech- 
nical comments made about the performance emphasized 
particularly this matter of balance—the complete homogeneity 
of each separate choir, wood-wind, brass and_ strings—the 
perfect blend of individual instruments, such as flute, oboe, 
horn (not forgetting the celeste and bells) and all, in the tuttis, 
cohering in one magical whole, knit together by and founded 
upon a bass of unforgettable richness and sonority. ‘These 
qualities are perhaps most evident in the orchestral transcrip- 
tions made by Stokowski himself which have so immeasurably 
enriched the repertoire of his orchestra. 

And in addition to these purely musical matters one must 
not overlook the support of a community, devoting itself 
almost as if it were a city state of old, and concentrating its 
efforts, financial and otherwise, on the attainment of an ob- 
jective of supreme excellence. Due reward has surely come 
to these people in the knowledge of the position they have won 
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in the battle against the dullness and stupidity which invest so 
much of our daily existence. 

In this struggle music is playing a part to-day greater 
than ever before and the leader in its van is undoubtedly the 
symphony orchestra. A supreme exponent of beauty—ain its 
moral or social implications as well as in colour, rhythm, form 
and its own essential virtue, tone—music for thousands of 
years has been one of the important arts. But it is only in 
comparatively modern times that it has acquired the technical 
mastery, the perfection and variety of media and the indis- 
pensable contribution of individual creative genius, which 
enable it to take its place on a footing of equality with the 
greatest arts. Many generations have had to pass before it 
could contribute to humanity the equivalent of, say, the epic 
of Homer, the tragedy of Euripides, the sculpture of Pheidias, 
the painting of Polygnotus, or the eloquence and moral 
grandeur of the Hebrew prophets, with which some of music’s 
finest manifestations have such a close affinity. 

Economic and scientific developments are now widening 
the dissemination of this great art and we are perhaps at the 
dawn of an era where its spell will eventually reach a potency 
undreamed of even to-day. 


Ill 


EX LIBRIS: SASKATOON - 


By Ancus Mowat 


What the Old Person who wrote from Grey Goose really 
wanted was a harmonium. She pointed out with a sort of wry 
pride that up there in the northern bush the winter seemed to 
last forever. And what with nobody having any money to 
spend, and time hanging so heavy on people’s hands and 
everything, they'd likely get to fighting. Worse than that, it 
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was possible, even, that some of them might go, as they say, 
“cuckoo”, before spring. 

Now, it is pretty evident that the harmonium ought to be 
the ideal instrument for the maintenance of peace and sanity 
under such circumstances, but at the moment the library hap- 
pened to be out of them. So we sent the Old Person and her 
neighbours a box of books instead. 

The box was number One Thousand and Five. It con- 
tained, according to the records, ten commercial romances of 
the Dell-Pedler variety (or lack of it), a handful of gun- 
blazing westerns, some stock mysteries, a few popular 
magazines of fairly late date, a folio of Boer War pictures— 
and thirty books. As for the books, the bias was markedly 
in favour of not-very-recent travel but they touched on a good 
many other topics as well, and, happily, were lightened by the 
presence of some decent children’s titles and nearly a dozen 
first-class novels. Altogether there were fifty-eight volumes, 
many of which were in deplorable condition, having been 
dragged out of attics and basements all the way from St. 
Andrews to Sudbury. 

To the critical eye the collection obviously left much to 
be desired. Still, if dour necessity has forced you to give up 
your subscription to the weekly farm paper, and it’s forty 
below zero on the other side of a log wall and is apparently 
never going to be any warmer, and if there isn’t a single har- 
monium to be found in the whole of the sixteen mile settlement, 
well, probably even an indifferent box-library may be worth 
dragging on a handsled from the distant railway stop. 


And the Old Person’s “please-do-something-about-it” 
letter was not by any means the first of its kind. During the 
past three winters the library has had correspondence of that 
sort with fifteen hundred people. It has sent out into rural 
and pioneer Saskatchewan more than a thousand boxes con- 
taining some fifty-five thousand books that have passed from 
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neighbourhood to neighbourhood, and from district to district, 
till their total circulation must by now amount to half a million 
at the very least. The trail of one box—and a quite typical 
trail, too—leads from the southwest corner of the province 
down into Montana, back into central Saskatchewan, and 
thence north to a pioneer settlement in the bush-country. It 
has had four resting-places and one suspects that by this time 
the condition of the books must necessitate their being handled 
with a spoon. | 

As an experiment in public library extension the scheme 
has undoubtedly been worth all the backaches and dust- 
breathings that its execution has entailed; and as an indication 
of the possibilities that may le hidden in our almost virgin 
fields of library co-operation it has been revealing. Here we 
have an instance of a quite definite, though admittedly limited, 
objective, that has been attained through combined effort and 
without putting any one person, group, or community to 
much expense or even, perhaps, to very great trouble. It was 
this way. 

Some great-hearted people, librarians, Daughters of the 
Empire, congregational auxiliaries and individuals in the East, 
collected and shipped the books in lots that ranged from fifty 
odd to ten thousand. The railways, on behalf of the Red 
Cross Society, carried them to Saskatoon free of charge. The 
library sorted, listed, re-packed them in standard cases and 
sent them along on the next stage; and the final recipients paid 
the freight from the library to their own stations in amounts 
that varied with the distance from fifty cents to a dollar and a 
half. No doubt about it, many of them were hungry for books 
and more than one correspondent expressed a willingness to 
do without some apparent necessities in order to meet this 
freight charge. Granted that such success as the scheme has 
enjoyed has been made possible only because of the existing 
state of emergency, it may still be offered as evidence that we 
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of the Canadian library world have a great deal to learn 
concerning the profits that are to be derived through a closer 
co-operation with people and institutions outside our own 
organizations, and even, for that matter, among ourselves. 


It is not suggested, however, that this particular experi- 
ment has achieved any momentous end. Quite the reverse. 
t first glance it might seem that the use, in three winters, 
of half a million books, good, bad and indifferent, by scattered 
groups of a nine hundred thousand population, who might 
otherwise have had nothing at all to read, is indicative of a 
need that has been at least partially satisfied. It is nothing 
of the kind. If you compare this circulation with that of even 
a young city library that issues 400,000 carefully selected 
titles to its 43,000 of population each twelvemonth, you will 
see that the province as a whole ought to have been permitted 
to read some twenty million books during the past three years. 
What it actually did read in that time nobody knows; but it is 
clear that even regarded as a sort of amateur supplement to 
other dispensing agencies already in existence, our contribu- 
tion did not go very far. 

And those already-existing agencies! 

Well, here are nearly a million people. “Assuming public 
book service to be a recognized and permanent feature of our 
contemporary semi-civilization, this much have we done about 
it. In the first place the government has given us an excellent 
Public Libraries Act which, as such acts should do, places the 
onus of success or failure on the individual community rather 
than on the general body. The services of three city libraries 
are available to 117,000 people. The boxes of the Provincial 
Travelling Library carry some 120,000 books into the country. 
The Open Shelf Library in the legislative buildings supplies 
reference material by post. The Wheat Pool maintains a 
collection, dealing mainly with economic and_ sociological 
problems, for the use of its members. And for the rest there 
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are thirty-two struggling, gasping, Public and Mechanics’ 
Institute libraries and a number of privately maintained 
Homemakers’ Club libraries, all inadequately supported and 
for the most part not effectively organized to deal with even 
such resources as they may possess. | 

But there are five thousand schools in the province, all 
diligently teaching the younger generation to read and, pre- 
sumably, to enquire. One cannot help wondering to whom or 
what their enquiries should .be addressed. 

It is quite probable that this state of affairs is due chiefly 
to the youth of our western country. There is no space here, 
however, to enquire into causes, much less to dally with the 
subject, fascinating though it be, of remedies. In any case 
there are not, as far as one can see, any remedies at present 
available; and it seems that for some time to come we shall be 
obliged to struggle along, doing what little we can to serve 
the vast reading needs of the people through existing facilities, 
aided by the indefatigable ladies of the Homemakers’ Clubs, 
God bless ’em, and such voluntary succour as individual 
libraries may be able to call forth. 

As the Old Person from Grey Goose said, ‘It’s wheel- 
barrow times for:a lot of us.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


os 


I 
CANADA’S IRELAND 


The Province of Quebec presents Canada with a problem 
in many respects similar to the Irish question in Britain, 
though without the same bitterness or violence. There is in 
each case a minority group differing from the majority in 
race and religion. That minority feels itself to be insecure in 
the possession of its rights and, in Quebec, there is also devel- 
oping a nationalist and separatist movement. In any Catholic 
country the attitude of the clergy is an important considera- 
tion and in Quebec a portion of the clergy are giving their 
approval to the agitation for independence. How can this fact 
be reconciled with their attitude towards connection with 
Great Britain throughout the century and a half since Canada 
ceased to be a colony of France? 

The attitude of the Catholic hierarchy towards British 
connection has been made strongly evident at various critical 
periods in our history, in the American Revolution, in the War 
of 1812, in the annexation movement of 1849, in the Fenian 
Raids, in the Confederation issues, and on many lesser occa- 
sions. In all of their pronouncements on this topic there is 
evident a sincere gratitude to Britain for having protected 
their Church and the desire for a continuance of British con- 
nection in order still to have that protection. ‘There is also 
the reverse side of the picture, the fear that the breaking of 
British connection would mean annexation to and submergence 
in the United States. Space permits only reference to the 
mandements of the five Catholic bishops of Quebec in 1867, 
which are the fullest and clearest enunciation of their views on 
this question. They valued British protection and feared 
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absorption into the United States. This was why they so 
strongly disapproved of Dorion’s opposition to Confederation 
in 1867. ‘They could see no result from his attitude except 
annexation. 

It is to be noted that their gratitude for tolerance was to 
Britain, not to the English-Canadians. Hinglish-Canadians, 
in the opinion of the Quebec clergy, had usually spoken 
through a Mountain-Craig-Sewell-Ryland combination or a 
“No Popery” George Brown. ‘Too seldom had they met a 
John A. Macdonald to be convinced that they could trust 
themselves to the tender mercies of the English-Canadian. 

Since Confederation they have not found much if any 
improvement in the attitude of the Protestants, while Irish 
and Scotch Catholics have usually disappointed their hope of 
making common cause on religious grounds. Bishop Fallon 
of London, Ontario, disapproved of the teaching of French in 
Ontario schools. It is not to Canada then that Quebec feels 
she can turn with much confidence for defence of her faith. 
Connection with the rest of Canada was looked upon by some 
of their clergy as a factor of importance in limiting their con- 
trol even in their own province back in the seventies, though 
it would seem likely that Quebec alone would have restricted 
the Ultramontanes. 

British control of Canada has decreased and, should the 
right of amending the British North America Act be given to 
(or assumed by) Canada and the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council be abolished, Britain will no longer be able to protect 
the French-Catholics of Quebec. For the Quebec hierarchy 
reunion with France is as undesirable as it is improbable (one 
would almost say impossible). The United States no longer 
appears anxious to absorb Canada or Quebec. The growth 
of a harmonious nation in Canada with perfect assurance for 
the minority seems doubtful. If British protection goes and 
Canada cannot or will not convince them of fair intentions, 
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then they feel that separation and independence is their best 
move. ‘l’o have the success they hope this move should be 
made in a friendly manner, for any resort to arms would 
introduce incalculable factors. 

But this would be a desertion of the Catholic minorities 
in other Provinces. ‘That may be answered by the fact that 
these minorities have rarely shown much appreciation of the 
support of Quebec. In 1871 New Brunswick Catholics com- 
promised on the Separate School Question just when Quebec 
was trying to bring pressure to bear to help them. The con- 
science of the Quebec hierarchy will probably satisfy itself on 
this point by saying “if you want our protection there is room 
for you in Quebec”. 

The support of the Quebec clergy to the separatist move- 
ment is not a change on their part. Conditions have changed. 
Both Britain and the United States have receded, the one as 
a protector, the other as a threat, and Canada looms close above 
them in a threatening rather than a protecting attitude. Times 
have changed and while the clergy still face the same point on 
their horizon, security for their faith, they feel that the com- 
pass needle no’ longer points to British connection but to 


independence. 
F. J. WILson. 


Il 
THE OTHER DOMINIONS 


The newspapers with rare exceptions pay but cursory 
attention to the other British Dominions and yet developments 
in the other partners in the Commonwealth may have profound 
consequences for this Dominion. Like ourselves all of them 
are preoccupied with their own domestic troubles and their 
parliaments give all too scanty time to the consideration of 
international affairs. Lately, however, the emergence of the 
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problem of their relations to the League of Nations and the 
responsibilities involved in the application of sanctions against 
Italy have forced them to take stock of their international 
position and its implications. The governments of all four 
self-governing British Dominions lived up honourably to their 
obligations as members of the League. Only in Australia was 
there any serious opposition and it came chiefly from the 
Labour party which took the line that a vote for sanctions 
meant a vote for war and that since the Covenant was signed 
circumstances had so changed that its obligations could no 
longer be regarded as binding. On the other hand the South 
African government, which has foreseen that an Italian con- 
quest of Ethiopia might well embitter relations between the 
blacks and whites all over Africa, was zealous in its advocacy 
and support of stern measures against Italy and to-day its 
spokesmen are insisting that they must be continued lest the 
authority of the League be fatally weakened. 


In Australia the political situation is reasonably stable, 
as the United Australia party which, led by Mr. Lyons, an 
ex-Labourite, is an alliance of the Nationalist and Country 
parties, has a comfortable majority in both houses of parlia- 
ment. Moreover, in recent years there has come to the fore 
in the person of Mr. R. G. Menzies, the Attorney-General, 
one of the ablest and most attractive politicians that Australia 
has produced, and he is now generally recognized as the master 
spirit of the administration. Prominent still is that stormy 
petrel, ex-Premier W. Hl. Hughes. The Labour party 
which controls some of the state legislatures is still suffering 
from the feud between the official Labourites and the follow- 
ers of Mr. Lang, the former Premier of New South Wales. 
It has found a presentable leader, however, in Mr. Curtin 
and he seems to have made some progress in promoting better 
relations between the two sections of the party. At intervals 
the Lyons ministry has made some downward readjustments 
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of the tariff, chiefly through enlargements of the British 
preference but it is still too protectionist to please its sup- 
porters in the Country party. 

In the domestic sphere one of the most important devel- 
opments was the publication of the report of a body known 
as the Commonwealth Grants’ Commission. For some time 
past the three states of Western Australia, South Australia 
and ‘Tasmania have been dissatisfied with the results of fed- 
eration and the first-named has been badgering the British 
government for formal authority to secede and form a separate 
Dominion. Each of them has been receiving special grants 
from the federal treasury and in 1933 a Commission was 
appointed to investigate their claims for special assistance and 
the general relation of these states to the Commonwealth. The 
Commission has found that the protective system does ad- 
versely affect the less populous primary-producing states but 
also holds that the burdensome effects of the Commonwealth’s 
fiscal policy are more or less offset by the benefits accruing 
from the distribution of revenue. So it has recommended that 
for the current fiscal year there should be special grants of 
£1,500,000 to South Australia, £800,000 to Western Aus- 
tralia and £450,000 to Tasmania, and, as these sums represent 
an increase in each grant, the malcontent states have gained 
something by their agitation. But they are by no means 
satisfied and Western Australia has not yet abandoned hope 
of becoming emancipated from the trammels of federation. 

New Zealand experienced a change of government at a 
general election held last November when the coalition min- 
istry, formed by the United and Reform parties under the 
leadership of Mr. G. W. Forbes, suffered defeat and the 
Labour party, led by Mr. M. J. Savage, achieved a surprising 
victory. The coalition ministry had shown a fair record, 
having straightened out some of the worst financial tangles, 
produced some improvement in the fortunes of the farming 
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community, and reduced unemployment from 79,000 in 1933 
to 57,000 in 1935. But there was disappointment that the 
progress towards recovery had not been more rapid. On 
polling day the Labour party which had held only 26 seats 
out of 80 was returned with a majority of 26 over all other 
parties. A newborn Democratic party, formed in the hopes 
of allurmg malcontents from the United and Reform parties 
whom it accused of practising a thinly veiled socialism, fared 
even worse than our own Reconstruction party and it failed to 
gain a single seat. 

The Labour party managed to win agrarian support in 
a greater degree than ever before, It is now in office with a 
commanding majority for the first time. It had had the luck 
to find an admirable new leader in Mr. Savage, by birth an 
Australian, who is now Premier, and the general confidence 
reposed in his integrity and fairmindedness played a large part 
in his party’s triumph. The Labourites fought the election 
on an advanced socialist programme, but such a platform had 
few terrors for a country where non-socialist ministries has 
established state collieries, a public trust office, a state life 
insurance corporation, and a national mortgage corporation, 
and where the marketing operations of the farming community 
have long been directed by agricultural boards. The Labour 
party further committed itself to a guarantee of the prices of 
primary products which attracted the farmers, and a drastic 
alteration of the monetary and banking system. Its proposals 
elicited a congratulatory cable from Major Douglas. 

It made a brave start with monetary reform early in 
April when Mr. Nash, the Minister of Finance, introduced a 
bill under which the shareholders of the Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand, which was formed just before the Bank of Canada, 
will have their holdings taken over by the state at a price of 
£6 5s. for every £5 share; the present governor and deputy- 
governor will continue in office under the original terms of 
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their appointment, but the other directors will hold office 
during the pleasure of the cabinet which will make all new 
appointments. ‘The bill declares that the bank shall give effect 
to the monetary policy of the government, that it shall regu- 
late and control credit and currency in New Zealand, the 
transfer of moneys to and from New Zealand, and the disposal 
of moneys that are derived from the sale of New Zealand’s 
products and are for the time held overseas, and among a 
series of extensions of the powers of the bank is its endowment 
with authority to grant overdraft accommodation to the go- 
vernment or to a statutory marketing authority to finance the 
purchase and sale of domestic produce. Obviously by this 
measure the way is opened up for a generous use of the 
national credit for the stimulation of enterprise in various 
directions, and naturally the chartered banks do not take 
kindly to the prospect. The government has also announced 
its intention of buying out the private shareholders in the 
National Mortgage Corporation, which will become a purely 
public institution. 


“In South Africa the National government, nominally led 
by General Hertzog but with his old enemy and present ally 
General Smuts enjoying almost equal authority, is still firmly 
in the saddle. Their most serious antagonist, Dr. Malan, a 
wily and experienced politician, is slowly accumulating 
strength, particularly among the rural Dutch, for his Na- 
tionalist party, but his party is very weak in parliament. Even 
less formidable is the new Dominion party, formed by a 
group of Imperialist “diehards” and led by Col. Stallard, 
which charges the Hertzog ministry with having dangerously 
weakened South Africa’s ties with Britain. During the ses- 
sion which began in January parliament has been mainly 
occupied with an attempt to break new ground with South 
Africa’s perennial problem, the native question. After a joint 
committee of both houses had studied the problem in all its 
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ramifications for several years and evolved a report, it drafted 
two measures, the Representation of Natives Bull and the 
Native Land and Trust Bill, and a sharp division of opinion 
both in the committee and in the cabinet resulted in their 
being submitted as non-party measures. The chief bone of 
contention concerns the voting franchise which some of the 
coloured population in the Cape province have long enjoyed. 
By the Representation Bill such people of the Bantu races 
who form the great majority of the native population, as have 
their names now on the voters’ list of the Cape province will 
stay there but the rest of them and the Bantu people in the 
other three provinces are henceforth to be represented by four 
white senators. If the experiment proves successful at the 
end of seven years, six more senators will be added to the four 
who have always since the formation of Union been nominated 
by the Governor-General to look after native interests. This 
projected elimination of the coloured people’s franchise has 
not found favour with liberal supporters of the ministry, but 
although Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, an ex-Rhodes scholar who is 
making a great name for himself in South African politics, 
courageously voted against the Bill at the peril of his political 
future, he could not muster much help among the reactionary 
Dutch. The Bill has aroused intense indignation among the 
natives who have denounced it at several conventions and 
threatened to make the legislation unworkable. They are less 
dissatisfied with the Native Land and Trust Bill which pro- 
poses to increase the area of the native reserves, now seriously 
overcrowded, from 22 to 37.5 million acres; this is about one- 
eighth of the area of the Union and the division still seems 
unfair as the coloured people outnumber the whites by five to 
one. But it is a considerable concession and these new lands 
will be acquired either by the Native Land Trust which will 
be financed by the government or by individual natives. 
Despite the persistence of a devastating drought in the North- 
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ern Transvaal, the Union remains reasonably prosperous and 
the government has been able to balance its budget thanks to 
a heavy toll from the swollen profits of the gold-mining 
industry. 


There remains the Irish Free State where the govern- 
ment of Mr. De Valera is now in its fifth year of office. On 
the debit side of its record is the abolition of the oath of allegi- 
ance which has embittered relations with Britain without 
placating the extremists represented by the Irish Republican 
army, and the retention of the land annuities which in four 
years has cost the Free State a part of its national income 
sufficient to pay the annuities in full for twenty years and has 
not hurt Britain because she has collected through the duties 
imposed on Irish produce sums more than enough to pay the 
annuities. Nor has Mr. De Valera’s pledge to reduce taxation 
been fulfilled; on the contrary during his régime direct taxa- 
tion has increased by six million pounds and indirect taxation 
by three. But on the credit side there is to be placed a vigorous 
housing programme, a stimulation of industrial development, 
in some aspects ill-judged and expensive, by protective duties 
and credit facilities, and several useful measures of social 
reform. The government’s long campaign for the abolition 
of the Senate has now borne fruit and the Dail can at any 
moment pass legislation to give the Free State, alone of the 
Dominions, single chamber government. One happy change 
is that Mr. De Valera and his ministers are with experience 
of the practical difficulties of office, acquiring a sense of re- 
sponsibility; they are frowning upon wild experiments, they 
are trying to discipline their followers and they are making 
earnest efforts to maintain law and order, always in jeopardy, 
as the brutal murder of Admiral Somerville in his own home 
recently revealed. The economic effects of the feud with 
Britain have been somewhat mitigated since 1935 by the 
coal-cattle pact under which the trade barriers were relaxed 
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in favour of British coal and Irish cattle; this pact was renewed 
and enlarged in February and the hope is cherished that since 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, with whom De Valera could never get 
along, has been replaced at the Dominions’ Office by a wiser 
man in Mr. Malcolm Macdonald a settlement of this profitless 
quarrel may be worked out. In order to steal the thunder of 
the extremist Republicans Mr. De Valera still at intervals 
proclaims his intention of severing such ties with Britain as 
still exist and making his Dominion a completely free republic, 
but he keeps insisting that Ulster must come back into an all- 
Ireland fold and that the Southern Irish must not be in too 
much hurry if they hope to win their northern brethren back. 
But the Protestants of Ulster laugh at these overtures and 
will give them no encouragement. 
J. A. STEVENSON. 


THE SEASON’S BOOKS 





NINE NOVELS 


THE DARK GLASS. By March Cost. Toronto: Collins Sons 
and Co. Pp. 461. $2.50. 


THEY SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH. By Morley Callaghan. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 337. $2.50. 


THE SOUND WAGON. By T. S8. Stribling. Toronto: Double- 
day, Doran and Co. Pp. 440. $2.50. 


GAUDY NIGHT. By Dorothy Sayers. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. Pp. 483. $2.50. 


THE LORENZO BUNCH. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, 
Doran Pp 2943) $2.25: 


NOW IN NOVEMBER. By Josephine Johnson. Toronto: The 
Musson Book Company. Pp. 2381. $2.25. 

SALAR THE SALMON. By Henry Williamson. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 319. $2.50. 


LIFE WITH FATHER. By Clarence Day. Toronto: The Ryer- 
BON LE Lresss sipasc0, 


WE THREE. By Nancy Pope. Doubleday, Doran. Pp. 272. $2.25. 


Too many authors seem to consider their books justified if 
they contain only one of the characteristics essential to the good 
novel. There are novels which contain lively characters but no 
description, or eloquent description but no plot, or perhaps a clever 
plot interpreted by cardboard characters. Few attempt to com- 
bine these qualities, and novel after novel is consequently hurried 
down the path to oblivion. 

The Dark Glass, which incidentally only narrowly escapes 
being a good novel, is predominantly a book of character sketches, 
held together by a thread of story, which in itself would never 
persuade a reader to go on to page 461. Mr. Morley Callaghan 
might meditate with advantage on the fact that length is no cri- 
terion of value. His characters in They Shall Inherit the Earth 
are as flat as his style, and the weakness of the motives upon 
which the plot depends do not serve to give reality to his figures. 
His skill in description, given considerable scope, is not a sufficient 
excuse for writing such a dull book, and he has not Miss March 
Cost’s gift for rounding off a picture in a single chapter. Hers is 
the larger canvas, and in dealing with her house-party, she pro- 
duced what is virtually a volume of short stories, connected by a 
tenuous supernatural link. While They Shall Inherit the Earth 
boasts a mere half-dozen characters in all its 350 odd pages, none 
of them is sufficiently appealing to arouse interest in the psycho- 
logical details so lavishly offered. 
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In contrast to the character-novel type there is Mr. Stribling’s 
Sound Wagon, a book in which the thesis takes the lead and so 
runs away with the author that the characters become marionettes 
and the plot is subordinated to axe-grinding. Mr. Stribling’s axe 
is the theme of American political corruption in its least attractive 
forms. His views are sometimes profound, his dialogue is witty, 
and he is evidently sincere under his cynicism. But he has pro- 
duced a depressing book which leaves one with much the same 
feeling of dejection as might be experienced after an orgy of 
headline-reading. No doubt this is intentional, but those who seek 
entertainment should look elsewhere. 

They might do worse: than turn to Miss Dorothy Sayer’s 
Gaudy Night. Here is at last a good novel, written by one who 
does not need a dead body in order to produce a thriller. Her 
characters are real enough to be portraits; her conversation is as 
varied in subject as her people are in type. The scene is laid in 
Oxford, with much local colour guaranteed to appeal to the Oxon- 
ian however regenerate or degenerate. Although a prolific plot- 
weaver, Miss Sayers avoids slickness, and appears to spend herself 
liberally with earnestness. 

The slick novel is well characterized in this group by Mr. 
Booth Tarkington’s The Lorenzo Bunch, another story of lower 
middle-class America, of keeping-up-with-the-Joneses, combined 
with the still older theme of the young couple corrupted by wealthy 
philanderers. They are a depressingly illiterate ‘bunch’, and the 
smallness of their way of life, which is presumably the author’s 
thesis, is well brought out. But the general effect is too easy, the 
coincidences are just a little too striking, and there is nothing, 
either in characterization or construction, to suggest any reason 
why The Lorenzo Bunch should not be swiftly forgotten. 


There are many novelists to-day who are really misdirected 
short-story writers, using a technique that may often produce a 
telling short story but which is apt to produce a tedious novel. 
Now in November, by Miss Josephine Johnson, falls into this. 
category; here is one of the writers who believes that by using 
plenty of description and splashes of Atmosphere she can dispense 
with a plot. Her characters go about with perpetually set jaws 
and much hollow laughter, and we are told exactly how the aspen 
leaves quivered while the girl sobbed under the haystack—but 
what is it all about? Emily Bronté and Mary Webb, with whom 
Miss Johnson has been much compared, must surely have hesitated 
to publish so purposeless a manuscript. Much of the description 
is beautiful, and the grimness is only too well accumulated, but 
Miss Johnson is in danger of missing her métier and would do 
well to return to the short story without harassing us by a further 
230 pages of concentrated gloom. 
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Salar the Salmon by Mr. Henry Williamson can scarcely be 
accused of having no story, but it must be admitted that the life 
history of a salmon, even though told with Mr. Williamson’s sym- 
pathetic knowledge, appeals but to a limited public. As a cure for 
fishing this book should be infallible, and it is in itself a textbook 
of piscatology. There are brief but enchanting moments among 
otters, chaffinches and other less cold-blooded creatures, and Mr. 
Williamson’s use of unexpected and unusual words is a continual 
pleasure. Yet few of us can share his amphibian absorption, and 
most of us will rise to the surface again with relief after so much 
preoccupation with largely repellent creatures. 

The two remaining books, Life With Father and We Three, 
have been bracketed on the wrapper of the latter, but there is a 
difference in the value of them. Mr. Clarence Day has crystallized 
an epoch and a style of living for posterity, seeing his family in 
perspective and painting in, with charitable chuckles, their weak- 
nesses and virtues alike. He has moreover succeeded in letting his 
parents dominate the book, and very handsomely they do it. Miss 
Nancy Pope’s parents, poor things, are sacrificed to the idiosyn- 
crasies of their daughter, who has used her theme as an excuse 
for an autobiography. All one hears of Mr. and Mrs. Pope is 
charming and one would like to cultivate their acquaintance, but 
their tiresome daughter pushes them aside every time and de- 
scribes instead herself. 

My choice for the pleasure-seeker is Gaudy Night: those more 
meditative should enjoy The Dark Glass, and those who belong to 
the Starkadder school should revel in Now in November. But he 
who likes to be dug covertly but irresistibly in the ribs, who loves 
human nature and has a sneaking regard for the Victorians, should 
lose no time in finding out how Mr. Clarence Day spent his Life 
with Father. 

MARGARET FYFE. 


PIONEERING AND NATION-BUILDING 


MAN AND THE SEA. By J. Holland Rose. Cambridge, England: 
W. Heffer and Sons. Pp. xi+288. Maps and Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
AUSTRALIA; NEW ZEALAND. Edited by J. Holland 
Rose, A. P. Newton, E. A. Benians. Advisor for the Do- 
minion of Australia: Ernest Scott. Advisor for the Domin- 
of New Zealand: J. Hight. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. Pp. xx-+759; xiii+309. $9.00; $4.50. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CANADA. By Mary Quayle 
Innis. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. x+302. $3.00. 
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THE COLONIZATION OF CANADA. By D. C. Harvey. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin and Company. Pp. ix+154. Maps. $1.25. 


THE COLONIZATION OF WESTERN CANADA (1896-1934). 
By Robert England. London: P. 8. King and Son. Pp. 
341. Maps and Illustrations. 15s. 


FRONTIER FOLKWAYS. By James G. Leyburn. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. x+291. $3.00. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN EAST AFRICA. By Richard C. Thurn- 
wald. With a chapter on Women by Hilde Thurnwald. 
Toronto: The Musson Book Company Ltd. Pp. xxii+419. 
$6.50. 


In this eon incae era in which we live mankind seems 
preparing to write “finis’” to a long chapter in the story of his 
opening up of this globe and his appropriation of its resources. 
Few regions remain to be pioneered and future pioneering will 
have at its command techniques and resources undreamt of the 
day before yesterday. At such a turning-point our generation 
naturally attempts with peculiar interest re-assessments of past 
pioneering. A most suggestive as well as informative book in 
this connection is Dr. Holland Rose’s compact and fascinating 
survey of man’s conquest of the sea and of the way in which the 
successive stages of maritime discovery led to the establishment 
of new homes for mankind. Small, unseaworthy vessels and rudi- 
mentary methods of navigation limited seafaring through classical 
and medieval times. Even after Europeans, having learned to 
beat up against the wind, had discovered distant continents and 
circumnavigated the globe it was well over two centuries more 
before they had developed either the material means or the know- 
ledge requisite for the comfortable exploration of the farther 
fringes of the oceans. Since the days of Captain Cook, whose 
unique achievements are here dealt with at length, progress has 
been phenomenal. Commerce and colonization through the cen- 
turies were alike dependent upon sea-faring ability and equipment. 
Colonization in the age of discoveries was mostly limited to men. 
It was the good fortune of the northern races to begin colonization 
when gold and spices were no longer the only lures and when 
larger and more seaworthy ships made it not too inconvenient to 
convey women as passengers. They founded new homes for their 
own race. In such lands as New England and New France both 
resources and climate compelled exertion and the hardness of the 
life was salutary. Thus “the last became first”. Problems of sea 
power and land power are discussed by the author in connection 
with the duel between Britain and Napoleon, and the volume con- 
cludes with an account of the suppression of the maritime slave 
trade after the awakening of a public conscience and the advent 
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of the steamship made it possible. The former Harmsworth 
professor of naval history at Cambridge here sums up a life-time 
of learning in a way that will delight the general reader and inform 
the student. 


Dr. Rose is also senior editor of The Cambridge History of the 
British Empire, of which volume VII deals with Australia and 
New Zealand. Doubtless commercial considerations and compas- 
sion for the reader’s hand led to the publication of this volume in 
two parts, but the 1200 miles-wide Tasman Sea, with the divergent 
histories and distinct identities of the two dominions, also make 
the division of parts appropriate. Yet every reader of Part II 
should also consult Part I, which contains several chapters apply- 
ing to both countries, including a treatment of “The Australasian 
Environment” by Professor Griffith Taylor, now of the University 
of Toronto, formerly of Australia. Almost without exception the 
contributors are Australian and New Zealand scholars. Thus this 
volume, as was the case with that on Canada and Newfoundland, 
marks an epoch by the mobilization of dominion historical scholars 
for a national task. Their collaboration in this thoroughgoing 
account of Australasian history insures adequate presentation of 
dominion points of view. Indeed their work should dissipate any 
Canadian reader’s tendency to think too much of the development 
of other dominions as essentially imitative of or secondary to the 
evolution of Canada. ‘ Even in their acquisition of “responsible 
government’, though the North American provinces had secured 
it earlier, the younger colonies followed their own roads; and Aus- 
tralia’s problem of federation likewise had its own determining 
aspects. The Australian colonies, while racially homogeneous, 
each had its own frontage on ice-free sea, and they were not, like 
the North American colonies, strung along the frontier of a rival 
nation. Yet without these incentives to union the time came when 
they sought it with success. The peculiar features of New Zea- 
land’s history that make it in many ways truly “the Britain of the 
south” cannot be guessed by analogy with other dominions but 
have to be discovered in the history of that dominion itself. This 
Cambridge volume is invaluable in presenting the history of the 
Australasian dominions from their own national points of view 
yet at the same time with due appreciation of the place of that 
history in the larger story of the Empire-Commonwealth. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies make the work the best available guide to 
further study, and full indexes make both parts exceptionally use- 
ful for reference. 


Mrs. Innis has made a real contribution to Canadian studies 
by weaving into a connected pattern the economic history of 
Canada from the earliest coming of Europeans. Her book gives 
fresh meaning and larger consistency to the story of this nation’s 
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origins and the foundations of its present character. It is largely 
a story of pioneering. The approach is geographical and techno- 
logical, and follows the actual activities of men in a material 
environment. The development of means of transportation is one 
thread. Another follows the dependence of the community upon 
one staple export after another for the means of securing from 
the outside world those things for which a young and growing 
society must perforce be dependent upon others. Fish, furs, lumber, 
wheat, minerals, successively dominate the picture. Migration, 
settlement, and the development of an organized economy are 
worked into the pattern. In economic history particulars are 
prone to crowd the page. If Mrs. Innis has not always kept them 
as completely subordinated as some readers may wish, she has not 
let them destroy the general view. The book should certainly do 
much to improve the perspective in which Canadians see their 
nation’s past. It may be that Canada’s most distinctive contribu- 
tion to the world thus far has been in the realm of political rela- 
tionships, yet the full significance of that side of our history can 
only be justly appreciated in the light of those economic and social 
developments that have done so much to mould the nation’s insti- 
tutions and the spirit of its people. 

Colonization in Canada furnishes the subject of two recent 
books. The first is a handy volume in which is published a series 
of fourteen brief radio talks given by the archivist of Nova Scotia 
over the Canadian Radio Commission network. It is a suggestive 
if summary survey of the founding and growth of this nation 
through the movement of people into the country since its discovery 
and the subsequent expansion and shiftings of population within 
its borders. The author justly concludes with a reminder of the 
futility of trying to make an Englishman out of a Frenchman by 
compulsion, or an English-Canadian or a French-Canadian out of 
immigrants of other stocks. In other words the common denomi- 
nator of a free Canadian citizenship and a living Canadian culture 
must be Canadian. The sketch maps combine illustration of the 
text with decorative appropriateness. 


Mr. Robert England is a well-known authority on western 
Canadian settlement who writes from first-hand administrative 
knowledge of many of its phases as well as on the basis of wide 
study. His latest book is “an effort to cover the story and the 
resulting structure of the colonization of Western Canada’, that 
is the three prairie provinces. [In this study of four decades of 
settlement he traces the advance of the frontier and the develop- 
ment of policies of land settlement, and is particularly interested 
in the variety of types of communities established and in 
their adaptations to their environments. Most of the volume was 
written prior to the publication of the notable series on Canadian 
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Frontiers of Settlement, edited by W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. 
Joerg (Toronto: Macmillans), but he has been fortunate in being 
able to reproduce a series of graphically informative maps from 
that monumental work and has depended upon it to some extent, 
particularly in dealing with physical controls of settlement. It 
should be added that his book stands on its own merits as an in- 
forming and understanding survey. Though the prairie commu- 
nities have recently gone through such trying vicissitudes, Mr. 
England feels that the variety of their heritage, both material and 
spiritual, holds high hope for the future. 


Representative frontier societies are studied by Professor 
Leyburn for the light that they may throw upon the origin and 
growth of social institutions. Environment determines the means 
that must be relied on for maintenance. From these comes the 
mores or folkways of economic maintenance, after which comes 
adaptation in the secondary mores. Hence the great variety to be 
found among frontier as among other societies. The societies 
selected for description here include the early Massachusetts Bay 
colony, the French along the St. Lawrence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, New Zealand in its first generation, the Portuguese in Bahia, 
the Boers in the Transvaal, Australian settlements, the Dutch in 
Java, and characteristic phases of life on Spanish colonial fron- 
tiers and on those of the United States in its expanding days. 
Classifying frontiers according to type as small farm, settlement 
plantation, exploitative plantation, and camp frontiers, the author 
then tabulates the variations in numerous mores or institutions 
according to the type of frontier. He admits that the “science of 
society” is not an exact science, but believes that “observable con- 
sistency” is beginning to be found in human actions by students 
approaching their study in a scientific spirit. He would not claim 
that his generalizations are startling, but there is no doubt profit 
in exploring the multiform aspects of human society from all pos- 
sible approaches. The student whose usual approach is more con- 
ventionally historical or economic will find stimulating suggestion 
in such a book as this, though he may remain more doubtful than 
the author as to the scope of the valid general conclusions ulti- 
mately obtainable by such a method. 


Black and White in East Africa is a more detailed and com- 
prehensive case-study in the shaping of a new society out of old 
elements. The author had already spent six years in studying 
native life in the Pacific Islands and New Guinea. This volume, 
undertaken under the aegis of the Carnegie Institution and the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, and 
the product of ten months of field work, emphasizes “the dynamic 
nature of the transformation which is taking place in Africa”. The 
work is arranged according to the main aspects of life rather than 
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tribally. As “the first survey of problems of contact and adapta- 
tion based on the study of a certain area in Africa, sponsored by 
the International Institute” the volume sets an example of a kind 
of work that needs to be pursued diligently if the problems of 
tropical Africa in the adaptation of institutions to new contacts 
and a new age are to be solved in time. That they be solved suc- 
cessfully is essential not only for the welfare of native Africans 
but perhaps for the survival of the desirable elements of European 
civilization. 
RUGalROTIER: 


THE EMPIRE 


MAGNA BRITANNIA. By John Coatman. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. Pp. 384. $3.50. 


Mr. Coatman’s refreshing volume can be recommended to all 
interested in the British Empire, especially those who indulge in 
Cassandra-like prophesies of its impending doom. His practical 
experience of Imperial administration in the Indian Police and as 
Director of Publicity for the Indian Government has been supple- 
mented by his researching and teaching as the holder of Chairs 
of Imperial History and Imperial Economic Relations at Oxford 
and London. 

His aim is to work out the philosophical foundations of the 
British Empire. The idea is a most suggestive one, but it does 
not appear that Mr. Coatman has made very original or exhaustive 
contributions to this phase of the subject; his single chapter bol- 
stered by sundry other allusions does not seem adequate. Mr. 
Coatman has, however, emphasized the moral and spiritual bases 
underlying the Empire, “the greatest achievement hitherto re- 
corded in human organization’”’, portrayed also as a “microcosm of 
the world community of the future’. This idea is reflected in the 
title Magna Britannia analagous to the old Magna Graecia with all 
its philosophical and moral implications. Moreover, in his ideal of 
the “expanding Commonwealth’, he has paid much attention to 
those non-self-governing elements in the Empire which have often 
been neglected; the ideal envisages them as potential autonomous 
members of the British Commonwealth in the future becoming, 
in the phraseology of the famous Balfour definition of 1926, ‘‘equal 
in status, united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated”. 

The public will find Mr. Coatman’s analysis of the present 
organization of the Empire full of up-to-date material not easily 
available elsewhere. His description of the consultative machin- 
ery within the Empire such as the Imperial Conference—‘‘the 
Great Council of the Commonwealth’’—the Imperial Defence ar- 
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rangements, and the modes of the economic co-operation are illum- 
inating, whilst his forecasts of future developments of such 
machinery are most stimulating. His suggestions for closer intel- 
lectual co-operation are very interesting, although the practicabil- 
ity is doubtful of copying out the vast treasures of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian and other libraries for our benefit in the 
Dominions, the cost to be defrayed by school-boy pennies and 
church subscriptions; the device of amending the British Copy- 
right Act by adding a provision giving to one library in each 
Dominion a copy of every book published is a sound one. 

Mr. Coatman is occasionally over-optimistic, for example, in 
his belief that the attainment of national stature has enabled 
Canada and South Africa to ‘transcend racial divisions”, and 
when he asserts that the new Indian Constitution has mollified 
American suspicions of our “Imperialism”. Nevertheless Magna 
Britannia, inspired as it avowedly is by the Toronto Conference on 
Commonwealth Relations of 1933, should be read by all discerning 
Canadians. There is an adequate index; under “Hon. Vincent 
Massey”, however, the reference on p. 382 to p. 209 should allude 
to Mr. Massey of New Zealand. A. E. PRINCE. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee, Director of Studies in the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, Research Professor of International 
History in the University of London; assisted by V. M. 
Boulter. Toronto: Oxford University Press. Pp. xi+743, 
with maps. $8.50. 

The public interest in world affairs has grown so rapidly 
during the last few years as to reveal the necessity not only for 
qualified journalists, lecturers, civil servants and business-men 
but also for printed sources of information in the libraries. For 
purposes of reference no more authoritative work is published 
than the annual Survey of International Affairs. Its importance 
places it in the same category of indispensables as the Oxford 
Dictionary and the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is a characteristic 
product of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, a body 
without affiliations of party, whose activities in research and dis- 
cussion have made the name of Chatham House, the Institute’s 
headquarters in London, synonymous with informed British opin- 
ion on international problems. The author and editor of the 
Survey, Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee, is one of the most outstanding 
scholars of our time. As a writer he is brilliantly endowed: lucid 
in complexity, rich in allusion, illuminating in commentary; as a 
historian he so far surpasses the chronicler as the poet does the 
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poeticule. The dynamics of political economy in Europe, the 
Empire, the Americas, the Near, the Middle and the Far East, are 
examined by Dr. Toynbee and his assistants with a penetration 
that leaves no facet of the world situation unrevealed. Such are 
the qualities that recommend the Survey to librarians and all 
Sine who are in any way concerned with the tide of international 
affairs. 

The volume covering the year 1934 enhances the achievement 
of its predecessors. Measured merely by the number of violent 
political deaths the year’s significance was as nicely barbaric as 
the constitutional methods of early Renaissance Italy. Dollfuss, 
Roehm, Schleicher, Duca, Alexander, Barthou, Pieracki and Kirov, 
and the unknown number of Germans killed on the 29th and 30th 
June, are some of the men whose assassinations mark the political 
temper of 1934. That their names have no meaning for the bank- 
ers of Nova Scotia, the miners of Ontario, or the wheat-growers of 
Saskatchewan, is a fallacy unnecessary to disprove. That Cana- 
dians should understand such passionate politics in far-off lands 
Is an educational platitude. The Survey should be available for 


all who run. W. E. C. HARRISON. 


THE LEAGUE AND ABYSSINIA. By Leonard Woolf (No. 31, 
Day to Day Pamphlets). THE FUTURE OF COLONIES. 
By Leonard Barnes. (No. 32.) Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Pp. 35 and 46 respectively. Each 50 cents.. 


This excellent series of brief, authoritative pamphlets de- 
serves to be better known in Canada. Written by experts, they 
present current problems in an attractive style. Mr. Woolf’s 
brilliant presentation of the relations of the League to the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis is typical of the series. He argues in favour of 
strong League action in the matter of sanctions. The position of 
the pacifists and of the socialists is examined with rapier-like dis- 
cernment; on Mr. J. L. Garvin’s policy he uses the bludgeon. 
Formerly in the colonial service, Mr. Leonard speaks as one having 
authority on the issue which the Ethiopian crisis has projected 
vividly upon the world’s consciousness. ‘The axis on which 
international relations will revolve during the next hundred years 
is the problem of organizing the raw materials, the markets and 
the open spaces of the world for the common service of the common 
people of all countries.” He investigates the colonial question, 
the case for the dynamic, “have-not” Powers, the ideals of trustee- 
ship, possible colonial changes, and the need for a new mandate 
system. This admirable summary with its judicious tone can be 
highly recommended to all who believe in liberal policies of recon- 
struction. It may make die-hard obscurantists fume with rage. 

A. E. PRINCE. 
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COMMODITY CONTROL IN THE PACIFIC AREA. Edited by 
W.L. Holland. Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd. $7.50. 


All “planners” should read this book. The propagandists among 
them may turn it into ammunition, but for those whose critical 
faculties are alive much wisdom is to be gleaned. 


The instances surveyed in this collection of essays by authori- 
ties are confined to some of the recent attempts by governments 
to control the prices, production or marketing of commodities such 
as rice and silk in Japan, wheat in Canada, and rubber and tin in 
the East Indies. Amidst the variety of devices for control and the 
degrees of success attained, one impression stands out. Apart 
from so drastic a step as the control of production by the state, 
attempts by democratic governments to interfere with private 
enterprise are almost certainly foredoomed to failure. One thinks 
of Japan as a country where the influence of the government over 
business has met with considerable success. Yet the Japanese 
scholar who discusses the rice control which has been in existence 
in Japan throughout the whole of this century makes the following 
comment. Control has been largely ineffective because production 
remains in the hands of the farmers. Their reactions to every 
attempt at price maintenance have made its continuance impos- 
sible. The “shortness of tenure in political life’? has made for a 
“lack of continuity in governmental policies’. “The aim of poli- 
ticians is to put through measures which are efficacious only for a 
short time.’ The price control, moreover, was based on the average 
cost of the production of rice, thus tending to bonus inefficiency 
and retain in rice production farmers who might better have 
turned to other forms of production. While most schemes involve 
the almost impossible task of reconciling the interests of producers 
in different countries (to say nothing of the consumer), the 
Japanese rice control scheme had merely to reconcile the interest 
of producers in Japan with those of Formosa and Korea. 


The schemes surveyed are all concerned with the evolution of 
a technique of co-operation between governments and private 
business. It is disturbing that so many are based on the restriction 
of output and the maintenance of the position of a particular 
group of producers at the general expense. Economic efficiency 
is hardly to be attained in that fashion under any form of govern- 
ment. The one ray of hope appears to be in the field of interna- 
tional commodity control. Professor MacKay of Dalhousie sur- 
veys successful experience in the joint control by nations bordering 
on the North Pacific of the fishing for seal and halibut. Problems 
of sovereignty have been so far surmounted as to permit the ships 
of one nation to exercise police power over the citizens of another 
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on the high seas. Commissions have been established through 
which the fishermen of all the nations co-operating are working 
at what is, in effect, industrial self-government. This method, 
Professor MacKay concludes, “provides for flexibility; it takes 
the subject out of politics; it permits the development of an 
administrative technique so badly needed in international affairs; 
and, above all, it permits the development of international insti- 
tutions according to function, rather than according to the out- 
worn canons of national sovereignty”. 
F. A. KNOX. 


THE DRAMA OF UPPER: SILESIA. By William John Rose. 
Brattleboro, Vermont: The Stephen Daye Press. Pp. 348. 


This volume is by a Canadian, a former Manitoba Rhodes 
scholar who has made a notable contribution to the understanding 
of Poland. It is a mature work revealing a great consciousness 
on the part of the author of political ideals combined with a 
striking ability to disentangle the threads of social and economic 
life in an area where the data bristle with inflammatory possibili- 
ties. Upper Silesia constituted the south-eastern corner of pre-war 
Germany occupied largely by Polish-speaking workers and peas- 
ants but with the industries in German hands. The Polish- 
speaking were in the main Catholic and the Germans Protestant. 
The Peace Treaty provided for a plebiscite which resulted in 
dividing the industrial triangle, such towns as Tarnowitz, Konigs- 
hutte and Kattowitz going to Poland, while Germany retained 
Gleiwitz, Zabrze and Beuthen with a pronounced salient in the 
boundary line. This boundary left minorities in both Poland and 
Germany. It has been described as the most curious, the most 
difficult and the worst in Europe. 

In order to establish the new line, heads were counted. Poland, 
as a result, got forty per cent of the population of the country,while 
the rest remained with the Reich. Poland thus received decisive 
control of the coal, iron and zinc; while Germany retained control 
only of such subordinate industries as sugar, cement and textiles; 
but care appeared to have been taken to “leave in each state just 
about the same number of people who did not want to be there— 
who had voted for the other state’”’. 

Dr. Rose speaks Polish and German and has known the area 
for fifteen years. In 1932 he spent two years in Upper Silesia 
preparing this work. His story of arrested industrial develop- 
ment, of stratified racial segregation, and of cultural and religious 
conflicts is a work of sound scholarship. 

ROBERT ENGLAND. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


THE WORLD AND GOD. By H.H. Farmer. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Etienne 
Gilson. Sheed and Ward. 


- AN AUGUSTINE SYNTHESIS. By Erich Przywara. Sheed and 
Ward. 12s. 6d. 


PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM. By C. H. Dodd. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 


For a generation Dr. John Oman of Cambridge may be deemed 
to have been the most robust, profound and independent teacher 
of the philosophy of religion in the English-speaking world. He 
has now retired and is succeeded by his old pupil, Professor H. H. 
Farmer, from Hartford. The World and God is Professor Farmer’s 
first big book. “The modern man, seemingly, has a certain inhibi- 
tion in his spirit from experiencing, and thinking of, God as 
personal.” Yet the essence of religious experience is the appre- 
hension of God as absolute demand and final succour, “absolute 
demand having no meaning apart from the independence of man, 
and the final succour having no meaning apart from the sovereign 
providence of God’. Professor Farmer works out his thesis with 
much learning and philosophic acumen. Every page reveals the 
influence of Dr. Oman. Yet the book is far from being a rehash 
of that with which already we are familiar. The author definitely 
passes beyond Dr. Oman’s writings in the direction of theology 
proper. Thus he treats of prayer as well as of providence, of 
eschatology as well as of salvation. But the borderline between 
philosophy and theology he does not boldly cross. Thus his treat- 
ment of the authority of the Bible in a footnote is highly unsatis- 
factory, and he skirts round the vital problem of the Incarnation. 
But the book is as deeply and even passionately religious as it is 
philosophically admirable. 

For a generation Dr. Oman in a series of massive books has 
been the protagonist of man’s inner freedom, of faith as correlative 
to personal insight, and of grace as operating within the sphere 
of conscious personality. For this reason he is regarded as the 
great champion of the Protestant tradition. Protestants, there- 
fore, will read with some surprise these words of M. Gilson: “St. 
Augustine himself, although the anti-Pelagian controversy made 
him the Doctor of Grace, might equally well be called the Doctor 
of Free Will, for, having begun by writing a De libero arbitrio 
before coming into contact with Pelagius, he judged it necessary 
to write a De gratia et libero arbitrio in the height of the Pelagian 
conflict. If you would have a De servo arbitrio you must look to 
Luther for it. For the first time, with the Reformation, there 
appeared this conception of a grace that saves a man without 
changing him, of a justice that redeems corrupted nature without 
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restoring it, of a Christ who pardons the sinner for self-inflicted 
wounds but does not heal them.” 

Every year it becomes clearer that both philosophers and 
theologians who wish to keep up to date must become familiar with 
the amazing intellectual life of the thirteenth century. “One 
cannot help asking at times,’”’ complains M. Gilson, “why it is that 
ideas which historians refuse to take seriously when they find 
them in some thirteenth century theologian, seem suddenly to 
acquire an incomparable value when expressed by Descartes.” 
Indeed, if we may credit Dr. Oman and the Archbishop of York, 
it is Descartes himself who more than any is responsible for our 
present philosophic bankruptcy. The publication of M. Gilson’s 
Gifford Lectures caused surprisingly little stir in the English- 
speaking world. Now that they have appeared in an admirable 
translation, it is to be hoped that they will be very widely studied. 
M. Gilson is an historian of philosophy with amazing erudition 
and a most unusual gift of lucid exposition. It would be hard to 
imagine a better introduction to mediaeval thought than we find 
here. 

There are Protestants who seem to think that Christianity 
began in the Apostolic Age and was resumed after a lamentable 
hiatus of 1500 years in the Reformation. There are philosophers 
who similarly suppose that adult philosophy began with Plato and 
Aristotle and was resumed nearly two millenia later by Descartes. 
M. Gilson shows the absurdity of this. He indicates the “‘Coperni- 
can” revolution introduced into philosophy by the Judaeo-Christian 
revelation. “Such is particularly the case of the famous distinction 
of essence and existence, necessary, in whatever sense it be taken, 
for Christians, but inconceivable in the philosophy of Aristotle’ ; 
such, too, is the recognition of God as Creator and as Being Itself. 
Thus “I should say that the essential result of Christian philosophy 
is a deeply considered affirmation of a reality and goodness 
intrinsic to nature, such as the Greeks, lacking knowledge of its 
source and end, only dimly foreshadowed. ... In the first centuries 
of the Church, to be a Christian was essentially to hold a middle 
position between Mani who denied the goodness of nature, and 
Pelagius who denied its wounds, and therewith the need of grace 
to heal its wounds.” 

Both St. Thomas and Dr. Oman look back to St. Augustine. 
But St. Augustine’s writings for all their elegance are too volumi- 
nous for the general reader. Some years ago Harnack produced 
a little volume of extracts in translation, but it was very short and, 
not unnaturally, in German. With all the more enthusiasm, there- 
fore, we may welcome an English translation of Fr. Przywara’s 
extensive florilegium from the writings of the great African. 
Unfortunately, owing to a lack of indices and the mystical form 
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of Fr. Przywara’s headings, this is not an easy book to review or 
to use. St. Augustine, like Faust, Luther and others, would seem 
to have nourished a double life within one breast. This book, 
therefore, gives a picture of the great doctor and saint of the 
Church as such rather than the means for a critical estimate of 
his thought and work; but it is none the less a source-book of great 
beauty and profit. 

Dr. C. H. Dodd is the first Free Churchman to be appointed 
to a chair of divinity in the University of Cambridge since the 
seventeenth century. His first book as Norris-Hulse Professor is 
a study of the Parables of our Lord based upon lectures given in 
the Yale Divinity School. It is difficult to exaggerate the import- 
ance of this book which, happily, is written in a style intelligible 
to ministers and students as well as to specialists. The main drift 
of the lectures is indicated in the following quotation: “It appears 
that while Jesus employed the traditional symbolism of apocalypse 
to indicate the ‘other-worldly’ or absolute character of the King- 
dom of God, He used the parables to enforce and illustrate the idea 
that the Kingdom of God had come upon men there and then. The 
inconceivable had happened: history had become the vehicle of the 
eternal; the absolute was clothed with flesh and blood. ... It is 
in this context that the parables of the Kingdom of God must be 
placed. They use all the resources of dramatic illustration to help 
men to see that in the events before their eyes . . . God is con- 
fronting them in His kingdom, power and glory. This world has 
become the scene of a divine drama, in which the eternal issues 
are laid bare. It is the hour of decision. It is realized eschato- 
logy.” If the literary discussions of the book concern New Testa- 
ment scholars primarily, the argument and conclusions of the 
whole are of the highest significance alike to the theologian and the 
preacher. This is perhaps the most important book on the New 
Testament in English since the publication of Dr. Dodd’s com- 


mentary on Romans. NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


x * r * 
A MUSICAL EDUCATION 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND MUSIC. By Oscar Thompson. New 
York: The Dial Press. $2.75. 

THE PURSUIT OF MUSIC. By Walford Davies. Toronto: 
Thos. Nelson and Sons. $2.50. 

ESSAYS IN MUSICAL ANALYSIS. By Donald Francis Tovey. 
Two volumes. Toronto: The Anglo-Canadian Music Co. 
Vole satib ey Ole Ll, $3.25. 

THE GRAMOPHONE IN EDUCATION. By W. W. Johnson. 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons (Canada) Ltd. 
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MUSIC AND WORSHIP. By Walford Davies and Harvey Grace. 
Toronto: The Musson Book Company. $2.00. 


This sheaf of books could be set out as a curriculum of 
courses in the understanding and application of music. In the 
order given above, they would be shown in a Calendar thus: 1. In- 
troduction to the materials and methods of music. 2. A more 
mature study of the same. 3. Advanced course in musical criticism. 
4. Musical pedagogy, with special reference to recording. 5. Special 
course in applied music (this course may be offered towards a 
degree in Theology as well as in Arts). 

The purpose of Mr. Thompson’s book is to get down to the 
real business of music appreciation: viz., to listen to the plain 
speech of music itself, set free from all “verbal interpretations, 
literary, sentimental, emotional, imaginative’. Music, on the 
theoretical side, is ‘fan accumulation or distillation of practice, 
reasoned about retrospectively” (the italics are his). The under- 
standing of music depends not upon knowledge of musical laws, 
but upon “fluidity in the receptivities of those who would take it 
into their hearts’. It is good to hear that the layman is often 
more musical, fundamentally, than the expert: musicality must not 
be confused with musicianship. The theme of the book is, in short, 
a plea for the application of simple intelligence in listening, unen- 
cumbered by sentiment or scholasticism. The bulk of the work 
is occupied by chapters on opera, symphony, instrumental and 
choral music, somewhat loosely put together, and not always 
showing very clearly how one is to manage this business of simple 
listening. But perhaps in beginners’ and “orientation” courses the 
trees are actually more important than the wood. 

Sir Walford Davies’ delightful style is well known. In Part I 
he says all the difficult and important things that need to be said 
about the art of music as a whole, in terms so gracious, yet so clear 
and clean, that he makes the reviewer despair of ever learning to 
write. The programme of these chapters is as follows: 

We shall first discuss Music as audible beauty (apart, as far 

as possible, from its significance as human utterance). Sec- 

ondly, we shall discuss its power to become an elemental 
expression of the mind of man—a universal language. Thirdly, 
we must discuss its equally incontestable power of expressing 
individual things in highly specialized ways—in short, of 
being a particular or local language. 
The rest of the book is concerned with: musical material (tone, 
time, harmonic and metrical schemes) ; the mind in action (phras- 
ing, melody, counterpoint or compound phrasing, rhythm; the har- 
monic highway of the West (our musical traditions, music 
functioning and meaning something, key, tonality, and harmonic 
perspective) ; music in double harness (with poetry, scenery, 
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action, drama, and in phantom harness). «These chapters will 
provide stimulation to the expert, and at the same time guidance 
to the intelligent listener anxious to verify his own findings. The 
last chapter is most skilfully done; it illuminates a group of kin- 
dred topics, such as the connection of music with poetry. of which 
there is no very convenient or able discussion elsewhere. The 
author’s effective quotation from Mother Juliana of Norwich with 
reference to the art of Music, might well be used of his own work: 
Thus is kinde and grace of one accord: for grace is good as 
kinde is good; he is two in manner of working and one in love. 
And neither of them worketh without other... 


Dr. Tovey’s combination of wit and scholarship needs no re- 
viewer’s compliments. Any reader who lets his eye run casually 
through the pages of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (fourteenth 
edition) and comes across a rollicking and provocative phrase, 
knows at once that he has struck a Tovey article on music, shining 
like a good deed in a naughty world. These books are neither to 
be read nor reviewed in extenso. They are programme-notes, but 
such notes !—not the sentimental, syrupy stuff that often masque- 
rades as criticism. This is honest writing, bright and thorough, 
touching upon some eighty-three items, chiefly symphonies, and 
these the pieces that the listener will often hear over his radio. 
One or two samples of the Tovey vein must suffice: 

The finals begins with a Haydnesque joke; the violins letting 

out a scale as a cat from a bag. When this is settled, in sails 

the radiant second subject again. Now Ganymede is all 
very well; but the original cup bearer of the gods is Hephaes- 
tus, who is lame, and grimy with his metallurgy in the bowels 
of the earth. However, he will not be ousted; and so the basses 
sing the theme too. Straightway unquenchable laughter arises 
among the blessed gods as they look at him bestirring himself 
about the house .. . the little concerto trots peacefully away 
until, suddenly getting up and scratching itself, it disappears 
in a trill for the two wind-instruments and a rising pizzicato 
scale... 

The following is an example of the unobtrusive scholarship that 

appears on every page: 

A clarinet holds a sustained note above, with a boldness which 

led early critics to suspect a blunder. (Dvorak did not think 

so when he reproduced it in the slow movement of his first 
symphony.) 

Mr. Johnson’s book is a sensible performance, of a purely 
practical aim. It tells of the history of recording and of the 
relative merits of gramophone and radio. It proceeds to show 
how in school and home the gramophone may render aid to the 
student in many subjects. Appendices give valuable counsel on 
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bibliography, operation of machines, choice of records, and so 
forth. 

In places where they sing—especially in non-liturgical 
churches—there is much confusion of thought (or a total lack of 
it) about the business of church music. Let Music Committees 
read the last book on our list, by authoritative musicians who 
abating nothing of musical standards yet realize that music in 
church is the handmaid of worship. Let those choirmasters read 
it who complain that “the minister is always interfering with the 
musical service”. The authors of this work are no mean judges. 
They have managed to their own satisfaction to resolve the con- 
flict between music as Art and music as a means to an end. Such 
phrases as “to mobilize the spirit of worship’, and “the factor 
(again obvious, and almost universally ignored) that the hearers 
are not an audience, but a gathering of fellow-worshippers whose 
primary interest in the proceedings is not musical”, and “by co- 
operation we mean ... something more difficult and vital: the 
choir must be united in aim and spirit with the clergy and congre- 
gation’’, will illustrate the tenor of this thoughtful and sincere 
book. The authors’ names are a sufficient guarantee of the at- 
tractive style in which it is written. 

HSU TRACY: 


** * * ** * 
ECONOMICS 


THE GENERAL THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT, INTEREST 
AND MONEY. By John Maynard Keynes. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. $1.50. 


Mr. J. M. Keynes must be read in the light of his own con- 
fession of faith. Writing of Alfred Marshall’s long postponement 
of publication, he said: ‘Economists must leave to Adam Smith 
alone the glory of the Quarto, must pluck the day, fling pamphlets 
into the wind, write always sub specie temporis, and achieve im- 
mortality by accident, if at all... After all there is no harm 
in being sometimes wrong—especially if one is promptly found 
out.” 

But Mr. Keynes has outdone his own programme. He has 
flung his pamphlets into the wind and with little aid from his 
critics has found himself out. It is he who has put his finger on 
the outstanding fault of the Treatise on Money. He attempts to 
repair the fault by this “study of the forces which determine 
changes in the scale of output and employment as a whole’. 

Briefly Mr. Keynes attacks the classical theory that in a com- 
petitive economy equilibrating forces tend to maintain full 
employment of the factors of production, and that under-employ- 
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ment is a temporary condition reflecting a disequilibrium, the 
persistence of which is to be imputed to ‘frictional’? elements 
such as wage-rigidities and monopolistic controls. This, says Mr. 
Keynes, is false. It is possible to have equilibrium and under- 
employment at the same time and there is a tendency in older and 
wealthier countries toward such a position. He does not, however, 
throw classical economies into the discard. It is a valid and 
accurate instrument of analysis once the output of the economy 
is given. It does not explain (or explains wrongly) the size of 
the output. 

The amount of output and the degree to which factors will be 
fully employed depend on the propensity to consume, the induce- 
ment to invest, and the rate of interest. The total money income 
of an economy is made up of its expenditures on consumption and 
its expenditures on investment. Any increase in either of these 
will raise the total income by an increment greater than the incre- 
ment of expenditure and decreases will similarly decrease the 
income. In a mature and wealthy country there is a tendency for 
the propensity to consume to be low (i.e., for the fraction of 
income saved to be high), and for the inducement to invest to be 
low (i.e., for marginal productiveness of capital to be low). If 
the rate of interest, under these circumstances, is not forced by 
the monetary authority to a low level, funds will be kept in liquid 
form rather than invested and the total income will be reduced 
to such a level as will provide savings just equal to the volume of 
investment. | 

But Mr. Keynes has less faith than he had in the efficacy of 
low interest rates and thinks now that increased direct investment 
by governments will be necessary to overcome stubborn unem- 
ployment in such countries as Britain—investment in useful forms, 
if the canons of orthodox finance do not stand in the way, but in 
“wasteful” forms if no better are possible. 

Mr. Keynes’ new book will not remain unscathed by criticism 
but it will affect profoundly the trend of economic thought. 

W. A. MACKINTOSH. 


OUR WESTERN MINORITIES 


CANADIAN FRONTIERS OF SETTLEMENT. Volume VII. By 
C. A. Dawson. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Ltd. Pp. 395. $3.50. 

There are those who think of sociological surveys as the “in- 
vestigation of the obvious and the reporting of the ridiculous”. 
They should read this work. The data secured are significant, the 
approach is sympathetic and a successful effort has been made to 
estimate the contribution and the handicaps of settlement in 
Western Canada by ethnic groups with a religious impulse. 
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The book opens with the story of the Doukhobors and much 
new material is made available. Vegetarians, total abstainers, non- 
smokers, pacifists, they accepted the method of communism through 
a dictatorship of the Veregins at the start as a bulwark against 
the outside world. The resistance to civil authority evidenced by 
the nude parades and school burnings, the bursts of hysteria, the 
gradual emergence of the independents, are well described 


The chapters on the Mennonite cover Part Two of the book 
and reveal the Mennonite communities as slowly adjusting them- 
selves to the economy of the country. The process of absorption 
proceeds almost unconsciously and the struggle against the world 
is no longer greatly in evidence. The Mennonite chapters deal in 
the main with the Western Reserve in Manitoba. This is the 
Rhineland community in Southern Manitoba on the United States 
border and includes such towns as Altona, Gretna and Winkler. 
While it unifies the picture to give the whole attention to the West- 
ern Reserve, much of the story of the Mennonites is blurred 
somewhat as the Community centering on Steinbach in the Eastern 
reserve has special characteristics and life in the Rosthern Colony, 
Saskatchewan, has a sharper ‘‘tempo” than that in the Manitoba 
communities. Reference is made to the Community Progress 
Competitions organized by the Canadian National Railways De- 
partments of Colonization and Agriculture and with this effort I 
have attempted to deal elsewhere. There is little doubt that the 
Mennonite people have survived the depression in their character- 
istic fashion and the way in which a village like Steinbach has 
taken care of its relief problem is a lesson in good management. 


The third section of the book dealing with the Mormons has 
a well documented description of the early life of the Mormon 
people in Southern Alberta. These settlements are based largely 
upon a church organization which was of great assistance in 
carrying the pioneer through hardship and difficulty. The Mormon 
settlements are now about to enter the second half-century of their 
existence. Experience has taught them that “there are some 
limits to the expansion of their communities and that their econo- 
mic life in the future will depend to a large extent upon scientific 
planning’. 

The fourth part of the book deals with the German Catholics 
mainly centred on the Humboldt community known as St. Peter’s 
colony; the relationship between the Catholic faith and the people 
of this community has been sympathetically treated. Similarly 
the French Canadian communities in Part Five have been well 
handled. 

The general summary is brief but the conclusions are thought- 
ful. They indicate that Independent Doukhobors, Mennonites, 
Mormons and German Catholics have reached Canadian levels of 
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living or are moving rapidly in that direction. The Mennonites 
show a tendency to keep their cash family expenditures low but 
have shown their ability to weather depression very effectively, 
through recourse to methods of self-sufficiency which are a phase 
of Mennonite tradition. There has been rapid development of 
the social organization as a result of religious leadership and the 
homogeneity of the groups. We are indebted to the sponsor of 
this series, to Dr. Dawson and his corps of assistants for the pro- 
duction of this excellent study. With that of Dr. Mackintosh, 
Prairie Settlement; The Geographical Setting, it should remain 


the most thumbed of the series. 
ROBERT ENGLAND. 


SOCIAL PLANNING FOR CANADA. By the Research Com- 
mittee of the League for Social Reconstruction. Foreword 
uy J. S. Woodsworth. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

Blo: 


Though Marx declined “to write the kitchen-recipes of the 
future’, a group of Canadians has made a gallant attempt to 
provide a socialist programme to meet the needs and conditions 
of Canadian economic life. Such a programme is necessary if 
socialist thought in Canada is not to remain a strictly exotic 
product or a mere collection of quotations. Economic organiza- 
tion, whether socialist or individualist, must fit the economic 
problems of the nation. | 

Social Planning for Canada proceeds from a “survey and 
analysis” of the present system to an, outline of social planning. 
The former might be fairly termed an indictment. It can scarcely 
be claimed for its authors that there has been “a frank shedding 
of all current political beliefs not based on .. . realities’. The 
“survey and analysis” rests heavily on the Report of the Price 
Spreads Commission, the result of an investigation which was 
scarcely a model of impartiality or realism. It is regrettable that 
the authors strayed from their original plan of a survey for the 
more exciting exercise of an indictment. There is plenty of ma- 
terial for an indictment of this or any other economic system 
without recourse to the Price Spreads Report but what the authors 
set out to do was something different. We looked for an analysis 
of the “economizing” functions which any economic system estab- 
lished under Canadian conditions of geography, resources, 
technology, population, and external relations is called upon to 
perform, and a careful consideration of the types of institutions 
which might perform those functions. Of this there is little. It is 
made abundantly clear that at the bottom of the depression econo- 
mic conditions in Canada were lamentable but to demonstrate this 
requires no great marshalling of statistics. There is an implica- 
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tion that the condition has become permanent. Professor Lionel 
Robbins must surely have been surprised to find himself a witness 
for the prosecution, but scarcely so surprised as the shade of Adam 
Smith to hear himself misquoted: ‘Each, seeking only his own 
interest, is led as by an Invisible Hand to promote the interests of 
society.” True, Adam Smith said something about an “invisible 
hand” but no other two consecutive words are correctly quoted 
and initial capitals are libellous. 

It is in the second part of the book that the authors have 
done their most useful work and as pioneer work it deserves high 
praise. 

It is assumed by the authors that social planning will be car- 
ried out within the democratic system. Constitutional changes 
will be necessary, many new organs of government must be created 
and the institutions of private property will be profoundly modi- 
fied. A National Planning Commission will be charged with the 
task of making the plan. Early socialization of key industries, 
monopolies, seriously inefficient industries and those controlling 
important natural resources would be necessary. Further social- 
ization could proceed at a more leisurely pace. Property will be 
taken over at fair arbitrated values and paid for by government 
bonds, callable at par at any time, and carrying rates of interest 
which will vary directly with the price-level and with the national 
income. What is granted by arbitration may, however, be taken 
away by taxation. 

The price system is to be retained as a valued set of indicators 
in the socialized economy. Supply and demand will continue to 
function and the consumers’ freedom of choice will be protected. 
Interest on capital and rent on land will still exist but will accrue 
in the main to the state. 

The home market would cease to be protected for the benefit 
of the sheltered producers but foreign trade would be regulated 
in the interest of the national income. It would be controlled by 
import and export boards. 

An investment board would control the rate of investment 
and particularly the rate of foreign borrowing. The Bank of 
Canada and the chartered banks would be nationalized and a policy 
of stabilizing the internal price-level pursued. 


This is an inadequate summary of this section of the book and 
there is no space to say anything about the interesting chapters on 
political institutions and parties and on foreign policy, though one 
would like to discuss that least convincing of all socialist general- 
izations that wars arise in the main from the profit motive. 

The authors have made a very worth-while effort to face the 
problems of socialism. That the reviewer is unconvinced may well 
be an evidence of his prejudices rather than of their faulty logic. 
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The book would have been much improved, however, had the 
authors seized less avidly on Mr. Stevens’ unsavoury carrion, had 
they reduced their indictment to a single sentence, ‘“‘The capitalist 
system is bad and we’re agin it”. They fall so far short of an 
adequate analysis of the nature of the Canadian economy and of 
the plights of the farmer and the wage-earner that one is sceptical 
of the conclusion that planning is the solution. There is a lot of 
sound economics in the second ,part of this volume but there are 
also many crucial problems evaded. The price-system is to govern 
incomes from property; is it also to govern incomes from labour 
and regional incomes? Can prices imposed by public officials 
stand against the power of a group in a democratic state? Only, 
I should say, if the economic expert achieves a degree of prestige 
which he has never had hitherto, or if the state ceases to be demo- 
cratic. With many of the proposals any liberal might agree. In 
so far as the programme is to be extended to its maximum scope 
he may well doubt whether it could operate except in an authori- 
tarian state. 
W. A. MACKINTOSH. 


WATERLOO. By MANUEL KOMROFF. $2.50 


A magnificent picture of the last days of Napoleon’s glory: a picture alive 
with the splendour and misery of war; with political and social intrigue; 
with heroism and treachery; a great canvas to stir the blood and set the 
heart beating as the Old Guard thunders down the sunken road. 


NO MEAN CITY. By A. McARTHUR and H. K. LONG. $2.00 


The amazing story of slum life in Glasgow, which has received so much 
comment from the press. Readers of this sensational novel are wondering 
if King Edward’s recent inspection of Glasgow slums was prompted by 
reading No Mean City. Here is a book every thinking man and woman 
should read, for it will open their eyes to a world which they never 
imagined existed. 


Limited De Luxe Edition 
LUST FOR LIFE. By IRVING STONE. $7.50 


A beautiful, leather-bound edition of the dramatic and turbulent life of 
the Dutch artist, Van Gogh, containing 150 of his pictures, of which 12 
are in full colour. A hand print of Van Gogh’s only etching will be in- 
serted loose in copies of this edition. Size 6% x 9%, 600 pages, and bound 
in the famous Van Gogh colours. Boxed in slip case. 


Longmans, Green & Company 
215 VICTORIA STREET TORONTO 
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BOOK-BUYERS’ GUIDE - 
TO THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


THE WORLD AT YOUR ELBOW 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HANDY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by John Bartholomew, Cartographer to 
the King. Edinburgh: John Bartholomew and Son Ltd., 
The Geographical Institute. 448 pages. $3.25, $4.00 or 
$5.25 according to binding. This book may be ordered 
through QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, Kingston, Ontario. 

But for the law against the mutilation of books Mr. Bartholo- 
mew’s beautiful maps might well be taken out and hung up for 
decoration. Not only are we given two hundred and twenty-five 
pages of coloured maps and a hundred and ninety-two pages of 
gazeteer-index, but a most exciting introductory section ranging 
from measurements of the solar system to those of the Queen 
Mary. We learn, for example, all about the “recurring weather 
peculiarities’”’ sponsored by the pessimistic Mr. Buchan; that there 
are twenty-one rivers longer than the St. Lawrence; that the 
population of Austria is less than that of New York City; that 
“bhum” is an Indian word for country; and that the “Long 
Forties” is the name of a submarine ridge fifty miles east of 
Aberdeen. This section is still further enlivened with imaginative 
page-headings by J. G. Rennie, whose qualities admirably off-set 
the erudition of Mr. Bartholomew. The book is no larger than 
the average novel, is light to hold, and deserves to share a place 
with the Concise Oxford Dictionary in every place of work or 
leisure. 


THE SCHOOL OF FEMININITY. By Margaret Lawrence. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. xii+383. $3.50. 


Margaret Lawrence, described on the blurb as “a very femi- 
nine woman”, has gathered here studies of women novelists (with 
Mary Wollstonecraft thrown in as a luck-penny) from the 
eighteenth century to the present day. Throughout the studies 
runs, so the author claims, “a pattern of thought, vaguely re- 
sembling a theory”. It is a very vague pattern, almost entirely 
lost in words, for the author is of those who take many pages to 
say less than much. Her book may be safely recommended to all 
who dislike scholarship in criticism. 


STUDENTS MAKE THEIR LIVES. By Winifred Wilkinson. 
Toronto: Thos. Nelson & Sons Ltd. Pp. 260. $1.75. 


This description of Miss Wilkinson’s experience with stu- 
dents in Germany, America and England has both interest and 
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charm. She worked in Germany for a Quaker relief organization 
in 1921-23 and gives a vivid picture of the tragic frustration and 
hardship which led so many of the young either to suicide or to 
National Socialism. A little later in America she met the children 
of the boom period—a vivid contrast; in London she worked with 
students of many nationalities. She writes with clarity, wisdom 
and the sympathy of humour. 


PRISONER OF THE OGPU. By George Kitchin. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 336. $3.50. 


With four years of gruesomely memorable experiences behind 
him, it would have been difficult for the author to restrain himself 
from publishing a record of his life in the Soviet penal camps. 
Sentenced on a purely imaginary charge, he survived a series of 
medieval horrors which killed off most of his fellow-prisoners, and 
rose to a position of administrative authority in the camps which 
gave him ample opportunity to observe the wanton chaos and total 
disregard for human life characterizing the penal side of the Five 
Year Plan. Those who enjoy horrors, or already regard Com- 
munism in general and U.S.S.R. in particular as returns to bar- 
barism, will find plenty to fulfil their expectations, while potential 
Communists will be confronted with hostile evidence the refuta- 
tion of which requires all the enthusiasm and ingenuity at their 
command. 


SAMUEL PEPYS: THE YEARS OF PERIL. By Arthur Bryant. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. xv-+466., 
Illustrations. $3.75. 


Mr. Bryant continues his thoroughly studied and absorbing 
biography of an assiduous and expert servant of the state as 
organizer of the Admiralty, who was as well a shrewd observer 
of man and manners, and who happily left a vast mass of papers, 
much of which is only now being explored. The first volume, on 
“The Man in the Making’’, closed with the termination of the 
famous cipher diary. The present volume covers the years 1669 
to 1683, and is mostly based on manuscript material hitherto 
unknown. While following here Pepys’ shifting fortunes during 
a critical period, the reader is also brought remarkably close to 
the inner conflicts of policy and faction in an England still at odds 
with herself. Like the first volume, and the third which is yet to 
appear, this volume is starred for friends of the diarist, and 
indeed all students of Restoration England. 


SIX STUART SOVEREIGNS, 1512-1701. By Eva Scott. Toronto: 
Thos. Nelson and Sons, Limited. Pp. 384. $3.75. 

This readable and circumstantial narrative of the royal for- 

tunes of the House of Stuart frankly emphasizes the more personal 
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aspects of dynastic history. While she refrains from making 
heroes of all the line, the author is seldom lacking in admiration 
of their better qualities and gifts and never fails to sympathize 
with them in their difficulties. She is generous with extenuating 
circumstances for their shortcomings and their failures, but feels 
it less necessary to qualify her aspersions and imputations of base | 
motives when dealing with the English Tudors, with the Scottish 
Reformation, which “destroyed the work of the first Stuarts”, or 
with English Puritanism, which “overthrew their descendants.”’ 


ROBERT BLAKE: SOMETIME COMMANDING ALL THE 
FLEETS AND NAVAL FORCES OF ENGLAND. By 
Roger Beadon. London: Edward Arnold and Company. 
Pp. 308. Illustrations. 15s. 

This biography of a great “General at Sea” under the Com- 
monwealth is based in part on “newly discovered material, 
including some three hundred unpublished letters of Blake’. It 
sets forth his character and achievements as those of the man 
who more than any other ‘‘completed the revolution in naval war- 
fare which substituted fleets entirely composed of ships in the 
service of the State for those hired or impressed from merchants 
for the occasion”. He inspired a discipline and a spirit that made 
possible keeping ships and crews on long-continued duty. His 
contribution to the tasks of eliminating Rupert’s Royalist fleet, 
checking the Dutch, and destroying Spain’s command on the 
Atlantic, was vital to the establishment of Britain’s power and 
prestige under the Puritan régime. The author perhaps belittles 
too strenuously the relative importance of the later work of organ- 
izing an efficient Admiralty administration, but that is excusable 
in view of his successful zeal in restoring due recognition to an 
officer who indubitably should be “‘identified with the rise of that 
sea power of which Nelson was afterwards the embodiment’’. 


BUCKINGHAM, 1592-1628. By M. A. Gibb. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 334. Illustrations. $4.50. 


In this life of the famous favourite of James I and Charles I 
the attractive elements in his personality and character are 
stressed as helping to account for the great influence which he 
exercised over his royal patrons and which had such unfortunate 
effects both for the kingdom and for the house of Stuart. That 
he was not more successful as a statesman is perhaps too much 
attributed to his early spoiling by royal flattery. It is doubtful if 
even the wisest master could have made him a discreet adviser. 
The author does not pretend to have used sources beyond those 
already in print, but has succeeded in the aim avowed, “to tell an 
ease tie story”. There is an excellent critical ‘Note on 

ources’”’. 
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MORE PROFIT THAN GOLD. By John Arbuthnot. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 287. Illustrations. $3.00. 


Three English girls and one man attempted to find gold in 
the forests of British Guiana, on the Venezuelan border. The 
narrative is very little concerned with gold of which only an occa- 
sional “‘colour” was actually seen. When a reef was discovered 
and claims staked they were expertly jumped, and the expedition 
returned with speed to Georgetown. Here the book ends without 
any indication as to whether three-fourths of the principal charac- 
ters continued the battle or returned with the author to England. 

Inconclusive as all this appears, the book has interest as a 
day by day account of life in a little known land. The tale of the 
“Snake Bena” or inoculation by which the party was rendered 
immune from snake bite is of some importance. It seems actually 
to have been effectual. The style of the writing is rather irritating. 
The illustrations are excellent; the maps of little value. 


THE TRAGIC CASE OF JOHN RENOLD. By Henry Allan. 
Dorrance: Philadelphia. $1.75. 


Henry Allen is by profession a criminal lawyer. He has de- 
fended in several celebrated murder cases, and has succeeded every 
time in saving his client from the gallows. This book is a sincere 
and artless story, the theme of which is the fallibility of circum- 
stantial evidence. Owing to the author’s technical knowledge it 
deserves to live longer than the average book of its kind. The 
recent unhappy conclusion of the Hauptmann case should attract 
wide attention to it. 


THE HILL. By Eleanor Green. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and 
Co. (Canada) Limited. Pp. 186. $2.00. 


This story exquisitely set, unerringly worded, flows like the 
music of a harpsichord. We see half a dozen lives revealed through 
the mind of Vinny, whose sympathetic perception dominates the 
scene against a background as rare and peopled as a mediaeval 
tapestry. Lambs, milk-white does and shy foxes stir in the under- 
brush, watching the unfolding tragedies of young Harrit, of Aunt 
Juliette umbrellaed and virginal, of Mr. and Mrs. Morison, of 
Uncle John and of little Joie bereft of his rabbit. The action is 
compassed in a summer’s afternoon and evening wherein Vinny 
from her hill observes her family at their picnic and contemplates 
their separate existences. Miss Green’s prose should be read aloud 
to satisfy the ear as well as the eye. 


VICTORIA OF ENGLAND. By Edith Sitwell. London: Faber 
and Faber Limited. Pp. 391. 15s. 


If we had ever been asked to name the most characteristic of 
Miss Sitwell’s characters we should have chosen “The navy-blue 
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ghost of Mr. Belaker, The allegro negro cocktail-shaker.” That 
exotic wraith has now been superseded by a freshly coloured 
Queen Victoria, as vividly Sitwellian as we may hope to receive 
from that original mind: yet her Victoria is original only as is the 
work of a portrait-painter. The subject herself we know as 
familiarly as the generous revelations of private correspondence, 
the memoirs, the Stracheys and the Bensons, often serving as aids 
to living memory, have made it possible for us to be. To observe 
Miss Sitwell’s Victoria is to see a familiar figure through the eyes 
of an artist whose powers of poetical transcription transcend the 
efforts of mere historians. But if few of the schoolmen would 
call the sun “nostalgic”, or give up thirty-six lines to the lovely 
names of the pastes and’ the washes and the powders on the 
dressing-table of the Empress of the French, still fewer would 
liken her exquisitely to ‘‘a white rose-tree in her muslin peignoir’’, 
or create an atmosphere at once so lively and so wistful, so agon- 
izingly industrial, so redolent of the blooms of forgotten summers. 
With a brilliance matching Strachey’s, with an irony tempered and 
an understanding sharpened by womanhood, Miss Sitwell has given 
us a Victoria most worthy of her genius. 


TOGO AND THE RISE OF JAPANESE SEA POWER. By E. 
A. Falk. Toronto: Longmans, Green. Pp. 508. $4.50. 

At the time of the birth of Togo Heihachiro in 1847, feudal 
Japan had secluded herself from the rest of the world for two 
centuries; he was six years old when Commodore Perry penetrated 
that seclusion. When he died in 1934, his country had become 
one of the Great Powers, highly industrialized, whose armies were 
advancing deep into the mainland of Asia and whose navy aspired 
to equality with that of Britain itself. The almost legendary 
career of Admiral Togo covers this dramatic epoch “from Perry 
to Parity”’ which furnishes one of the most startling developments 
in modern history. Edwin Falk, a former officer of the U.S. Navy, 
has written a biography full of interest and significance. There 
is fascination in the story from Togo’s first battle in 1863 against 
our bombarding fleet down to the great victory of Tsushima of 
1905, which shattered the power of Russia and Western invinci- 
bility. Students of affairs must try to understand the Japan of 
to-day; such understanding is promoted by a knowledge of the 
career of one of the Makers of Modern Japan. 


IBRAHIM OF EGYPT. By Pierre Crabités. Toronto: The Mus- 
son Book Company Ltd. $4.00. 

Mr. Pierre Crabités, judge of the Mixed Courts in Egypt, is 
rendering a notable service to scholarship by his researches on 
the history of modern Egypt. His study of General Gordon and 
whitewashing of the “much maligned Khedive’” Ismail is now 
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followed by a re-interpretation of the character and capabilities 
of Ibrahim, son of Muhammad Ali, founder of the present Royal 
House of Egypt. He has had access to many new materials, par- 
ticularly those collected by King Fuad, the recently deceased 
sovereign. 

Crabités demonstrates that Ibrahim was much more than an 
instrument wielded by his astute father. He showed himself to 
be a soldier with distinguished military talents revealed in Arabia, 
Greece, Syria and Asia Minor. Moreover the former notion that 
Ibrahim was lacking in statesmanlike qualities is now disproved. 
His diplomatic finesse and his belief in surprisingly liberal 
principles with respect to religious liberty are abundantly dis- 
played. The calumnies spread by fearful European diplomats 
with regard to his legitimacy, his cruelty and treachery are effect- 
ively scotched. Like seventy-five of his brothers and sisters, he 
died just before his father at the age of 59. Had he survived 
Muhammad Ali, and lived as long, his reign might possibly have 
saved Egypt from financial and political bondage. 


COSMOPOLITANS. By W. Somerset Maughan. Toronto: Double- 
day, Doran and Co. (Canada) Limited. 272 pages. $2.50. 


The reputation of Mr. Somerset Maugham as a writer of 
short stories will ensure an eager public for his latest collection. 
His Cosmopolitans are a varied and exotic crowd, picked up in 
every port of call between London and Vladivostock and sketched 
in that deft and sparing prose which is equally at home east or 
west of Suez. They are travelled, clubbable, though not always 
reputable company, to be met preferably over a dry martini. 
Numerically they are twenty-nine and there is a preface. At 
slightly over eight cents apiece they are less expensive entertain- 
ment than the movies. 


THE TYRANNY OF GREECE OVER GERMANY. By E. M. 
Butler. Toronto: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 351 $4.50. 

These are hard times for the great of past ages. After 
Strachey, Guedalla and Emil Ludwig there comes Miss Butler of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Inspired, perchance, by her insti- 
tution’s family connection with Lytton Strachey she proceeds to 
expose the folly of Winckelmann, Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche and 
the rest in seeking to bring to life again the glory that was ancient 
Greece. Hers is a brilliant book, and if its brilliance does not 
quite measure up to the great Strachey’s, she compensates for the 
shortcoming by an attitude all her own, and peculiarly feminine. 
If Strachey leavens scorn for his eminent Victorians with generous 
admiration, Miss Butler tempers her admiration for the German 
Hellenists with pity. For are they not pitiable, pathetic figures, 
labouring under a delusion, striving after the impossible, losing 
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their health, their minds, their very lives in the quest of “noble 
simplicity and serene greatness”? Here is the sum-total of Ger- 
man Hellenism as seen by Miss Butler, and expressed on her last 
page: “One murder, one sudden death, two cases of insanity, 
another of megalomania; and the insidious disease of mytho- 
mania undermining nearly all; it is enough to make the merciful 
regret that Winckelmann was ever born.” Strachey, at least, 
spared his “heroes” the final insult of pitying them. 


LUDWIG TIECK, THE GERMAN ROMANTICIST. By Edwin 
H. Zeydel. Princeton University Press. Pp. 406. $3.50. 


Professor Zeydel’s biography of Ludwig Tieck is saved only 
by its very small print from falling into the class of “those two 
fat volumes” to which Strachey objected so strenuously. Never- 
theless it is a remarkable achievement. It is the first critical bio- 
graphy of Tieck (1773-1853). Not only the fact that a number 
of Tieck’s works, and practically all of his correspondence have 
never been published, but also his versatile, chameleon-like nature 
and the mass of his literary products have deterred would-be bio- 
graphers until now. Professor Zeydel deserves thanks and con- 
gratulations for his work which will most certainly rank among 
the outstanding contributions to German studies made by Ameri- 
can scholarship. That he has not produced a very readable book 
is readily understood when one considers that this is a first 
attempt to unearth, bring together and master material which, as 
he says, is scattered over three continents. 


THE GREEN LION. By Francis Hackett. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. (Canada), Limited. Pp. 337. $2.50. 


Readers of Mr. Hackett’s latest book who expect a repetition 
of the exuberant style of his Henry VIII and Francis I may be 
disappointed in this slow-moving tale of nineteenth-century Kil- 
kenny. But for those who are attracted by Parnell’s Ireland with 
its feudal lords, its mass-meetings and agrarian crime, this story 
of the son of a “spoiled priest” will afford discovery at first hand. 


GOD LIKES THEM PLAIN. Short Stories by Eric Linklater. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 317 pages. $2.00. 


As the best wine that goeth down sweetly go these sixteen 
tales after the desert of asterisks and psychological gropings 
which too often are passed off as short stories. All sorts of fan- 
tastic and ordinary people are presented here, water-nymphs and 
business-men, saints, crusaders and professional agitators; some 
are comic; some skim delightfully over the thin ice of outrageous- 
ness; all are richly human. Orkney can claim yet another suc- 
cessful son in Mr. Linklater. 
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A NATION IN THE DARK 


By Enpcar McInnis 





HE debate in the House of Commons on 18th June was a 

most welcome occasion. It was the climax of a series of 
efforts, chiefly by Mr. Woodsworth, to elicit some statement 
of our foreign policy in the face of resistance by both the prime 
minister and the leader of the opposition. Up to that. point, 
Mr. King’s fears of precipitating a Kuropean war had sealed 
his lips. He had stood enigmatically in the breach and refused 
to tell anyone what the breach concealed. Then, in the dying 
days of the session, he consented to give us a glimpse into the 
arcana of foreign affairs. 

The glimpse was reassuring. Given the limited nature 
of the topic, Mr. King’s statement was admirable. But five 
hours of debate under these conditions is inadequate to offset 
the silence of months. Mr. King uttered his own condemna- 
tion when he said: “It is undoubtedly essential that in parlia- 
ment and outside of it there should be full and responsible 
discussion of the vital question of Canada’s relations to other 
states.” That necessity was not met by the debate on sanctions. 
There are broader and more fundamental issues; there are too 
many uncertainties still unresolved; and the statement of the 
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prime minister failed to touch on some of the gravest pro- 
blems confronting us. 

The plain fact is that we still do not know what our policy 
may be in a crisis. We have grounds for suspecting that the 
government does not know either. All the mystery and evasion, 
all Mr. King’s illusions about averting a European war by 
doing nothing, still look remarkably like a smoke-screen con- 
cealing' the lack of any policy at all. They are certainly no 
substitute for information and guidance. 

Tor the time has gone by when we can afford to be content 
with passivity. We are on the verge of a European conflict. 
Our interests will be affected; our attitude will be in question. 
It is vital that we make up our minds what our interests are 
and what our attitude ought to be. Otherwise we shall be forced 
to evolve an impromptu programme amid all the stress of 
emotions roused by a world crisis. ‘That situation can lead to 
nothing but disaster. 

One of the most. curious features in the development of 
Canadian nationalism is the persistence with which we have 
remained amateurs in world politics. There are explanations 
inherent in our history, our geographical position, our political 
connections. But the attitude is an anomaly in view of 
Canada’s altered status since the war. We have insisted on 
securing our freedom of action in practically all matters of 
national concern. We have made serious efforts to secure a 
recognition of that freedom by the rest of the world. But 
having attained freedom, we have deliberately refused to face 
the implications of our position as a member of world society. 
We are likely to have it brought home to us one of these fine 
days with a shock unprecedented in our experience. 

Yet the elements in the problem of Canada’s external 
relations are simple and familiar. Mr. King stated them as 
“the unparalleled complexity of our position as a member of 
the League, a member of the. British Commonwealth of 
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Nations and one of the nations of the American continent”. 
We must try to harmonize these with our national interests. 
If such harmony is impossible, we must choose between them. 
But it is essential that we recognize what our interests are and 
how that choice will affect them. 

One thing at least is clear at the outset. We cannot 
change our geographical position. It is odd to see how little 
recognition there seems to be among our public men of that 
physical fact. There appears to be an assumption that we can 
escape the neighbourhood of the United States, that we can 
ignore our frontage on the Pacific, that we can annihilate the 
Atlantic Ocean and act as though we were a minor European 
state. Fortunately none of these things is true. 

I use the adverb on the best authority. Jefferson in his 
First Inaugural spoke of this continent as “kindly separated 
by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of 
one-quarter of the globe’. The character of that separation 
has not changed in the intervening century. “We are fortu- 
nate,” said Mr. King, “both in our neighbours and in our lack 
of neighbours.” It is true that our position on the Pacific has 
its dangers; but these are as yet far outweighed by the geogra- 
phical advantages we enjoy. To insist on an attempt to anni- 
hilate geography by political measures would be to court 
disaster. 

This is not a plea for complete isolation. It is merely an 
effort to stress the central fact upon which any Canadian 
foreign policy must build. We cannot cut ourselves off from 
the rest of the world. But we can recognize that we are 
situated on the American continent, and endeavour to make 
our external relations compatible with that fact. 

Primarily this means our relations within the British Com- 
monwealth. Here is a situation full of anomalies. We set out 
at the end of the war determined to establish our right to a 
share in the guidance of imperial policy. Then we found that 
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the task was too vast and the interests too remote for that 
continued consultation and concerted action which had been 
so optimistically foreshadowed by the Resolution of 1917. We 
would insist on full control of matters which concerned us 
alone; we would refrain from interfering in matters which did 
not affect us directly, while reserving judgment as to how far 
we would share in any obligations which might result. We 
would abandon the policy of imperial partnership in favour of 
one of limited liability. 


Unfortunately the problem is somewhat more complex. 
Its apparent simplicity and immediate adequacy may yet 
have serious consequences because of their effectiveness in con- 
cealing pitfalls. The fact that we are entitled to declare our 
immunity from obligations contracted by Great Britain has 
given us a delusive security, and has kept us from examining 
how far such a declaration will really be effective. We may 
find that we have just enough rope to hang ourselves. 


Take an outstanding example in our attitude toward the 
Locarno Pacts. We were specifically exempted from obliga- 
tions under the Treaty of Guarantee unless we chose to assume 
them. We refused. If Britain had gone to war with Germany 
during the crisis of last March, we could in theory have refused 
to aid her with a single man or a single dollar. But what 
would have been our status in such a war? Would we have 
insisted on the rights of neutrality? Would we have continued 
our diplomatic and our trade relations with Britain’s enemies? 
Or would we have accepted the legal status of belligerents and 
the consequent action which Germany would have been entitled 
to take against our nationals, our commerce, and even our ter- 
ritory? ‘That is the type of dilemma which we may yet have 
to solve in dead earnest. 

We have not, in fact, faced the true consequences of the 
breakdown of the Smuts-Borden idea of full partnership. 
Britain’s world-wide interests expose her to world-wide fric- 
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tion. The Dominions share that exposure. We may be 
involved in the consequences of a quarrel over Hong Kong or 
Kigypt or the Rhine. Such a quarrel will be the outcome of 
interests in which we have no part and of a policy in which 
we can have little if any share. And yet the Canadian govern- 
ment seems to be resting contentedly on the illusion that when 
a crisis arises we will be able to decide our course at leisure 
and in the fullest liberty. Such a view has no basis in reality. 


An equal lack of clarity characterizes our position with 
respect to the League. The confusion has been increased by 
the events of the past twelve months. ‘The government,” said 
Mr. King after taking office, “has no doubt that it expresses 
the overwhelming conviction of the people of Canada in de- 
claring its continued and firm adherence to the fundamental 
aims and ideals of the League of Nations, and its intention to 
make participation in the League the cornerstone of its foreign 
policy in the general field.” Since then we have had our first 
real experience of the League in action, and we are not at all 
sure that we like it. We are beginning to wonder whether 
adherence to the ideals of the League has anything to do with 
participation in the League as at present operative. It is 
imperative that we make up our minds on this question in the 
very near future. 

It is clear to start with that Canada can hope to have little 
influence in determining League policy under existing condi- 
tions. With three Great Powers outside the League, its action 
will be determined by the attitude adopted by the others. The 
secondary states by their votes can block unanimous action, 
but they cannot initiate a positive policy. And if Britain and 
France are determined on a course of action, there is little 
choice for a small state except to follow or to withdraw. 

This makes it vitally important that the policy of the 
Great Powers shall be in harmony with the ideals of the League 
if the smaller states are to be justified in assuming the risks 
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involved in membership. It would be a hardy optimist who 
could assert that such a situation exists. The satisfied Powers 
have steadily refused to take any of the steps which the League 
ideal envisages as necessary to remove the causes of war. ‘They 
have put themselves in the position of a community which, 
having neglected to take any precautions against an epidemic, 
has insisted that all its neighbours join in sharing and com- 
batting the peril when it breaks out. Their energy in sum- 
moning aid when they themselves are menaced is only equalled 
by their indifference when: their interests are unaffected. ‘I‘hus 
a state whose advocacy of treaty revision or economic read just- 
ment has been blocked for years, may find itself called upon 
to help quell the outbreak caused by the lack of action. Worse 
still, it may find that the Powers who refused to take action 
at the outset will change their minds and clamour for action 
when it is months too late. That is the sort of muddle we got 
into over Ethiopia. We do not want it repeated on a more 
serious scale. 

Now it can be admitted without argument, though argu- 
ments, indeed, are never lacking, that an effective League must 
have sanctions behind it. But sanctions must operate on behalf 
of the true purpose of the League. They must be an adjunct 
to the main purpose of removing the causes of war; they must 
depend on effective steps toward this end; they must not be 
merely a device of the satisfied Powers for freezing the status 
quo. Whatever interest Canada may have in promoting the 
cause of peace, she has none in taking upon herself the cost 
and the risks of European quarrels when the nations concerned 
will do nothing whatever to remove the causes of conflict. The 
likelihood that Canada will ever have to call upon European 
aid is extremely remote. The probability that Europe would 
answer the call is almost non-existent. In such a situation we 
have every right to claim reciprocity of obligations and of 
abstention. 
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This is the justification of the government’s policy in the 
Riddell episode, and of the attitude enunciated in the debate 
on 18th June. That policy is excellent as far as it goes. But 
it needs to go a great deal further if our position is to be 
clarified. We need to realize that we have no place in a League 
which is acting as an instrument of power politics. We need 
to distinguish between the function of laying the foundations 
of world peace and that of checking a disturber of the status 
quo. Inthe former we have a right, and at times even a duty, 
to take the initiative. From the latter we should resolutely 
refrain so long as it is merely a device to keep the existing 
order intact. 

There are hopeful signs that this distinction is being 
recognized. “It is futile to expect,” said the prime minister, 
“that we can sow the seeds of economic nationalism and reap 
a harvest of peace and prosperity.” And there is Sir George 
Perley’s utterance in the Disarmament Conference of 1982. 
“We think further,” he said, “that this organization of peace 
can best be achieved at this time by emphasizing the prevention 
of conflict rather than the punishment of aggression; by 
building up machinery for conciliation rather than providing 
for sanctions; by using the League of Nations as a channel 
through which international public opinion can express itself, 
rather than by developing it into a super-state.” 

These are admirable sentiments. They have never been 
translated into an active and coherent policy. The government 
which Sir George Perley represented would have rejected 
with roars of indignation any proposal to share in the economic 
sacrifices which are necessary if peace is to be established. The 
present government, while in many respects better disposed, 
has given no signs of formulating such a policy. The result 
is a continued confusion. 

Accentuating this is grave lack of public opimion on 
foreign affairs. There are several varieties of sentiment. 
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There is a sentiment in favour of supporting the League. 
There is a sentiment in favour of keeping out of all Kuropean 
wars. ‘There are even versatile citizens who manage to enter- 
tain both these sentiments simultaneously. But of any thinking 
about the steps necessary to implement one or other of them, 
or about the cost to Canada, there is a deplorable scarcity. 


This is all the more dangerous because Imperial and 
League issues tend sometimes to be confounded. There are 
still those who insist, in the face of all the evidence, that 
Britain is a whole-hearted and disinterested supporter of the 
League. There are still those who are willing to accept the 
claim that Britain’s programme of rearmament is solely for 
League purposes. There is still the idea that Britain is advo- 
cating a genuine reform of the League, instead of destroying 
it in favour of regional alliances. In a new crisis the support 
of British policy by these veiled alliances would be used to 
enlist League sentiment in Canada in favour of active par- 
ticipation. 

It is vital that this confusion should be cleared up. In 
tranquil times the necessity would be less acute. ‘The clear 
disposition of the government to avoid external entanglements 
could be accepted without pressing for more drastic measures. 
No government can be blamed for wanting to avoid steps which 
would rouse acute controversy at home and might lead to 
awkwardness abroad. But the situation is now too acute for 
this to be satisfactory. A new European war is rapidly 
approaching. If we are to keep out of it, we must recognize 
the factors which are likely to drag us in, and take the neces- 
sary steps to rid ourselves of dangerous entanglements before 
it is too late. 

Above all, it is essential that public opinion shall be en- 
lightened on the situation. Far from waiting to find out what 
that opinion is, the government must give a lead by full infor- 
mation and adequate discussion. “Occasions may arise,” said 
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essential, but so far as Canada is concerned that would be for 
the parliament of Canada to decide in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances of the time.” This is a most alarming pronounce- 
ment. ‘There is no indication that parliament has either the 
knowledge or the capacity to rise to such a situation. And 
behind parliament stands the people in a state of ignorance 
which successive governments have cherished. Yet it is we, 
the people, who must make the final decision. We have a right 
to know the implications and the price of the policies that may 
be open to us. If we are to decide, we must know what we are 
deciding. A government which persistently shelters the elect- 
ors from all vital knowledge can hardly justify itself by 
promising that, when the crisis arrives, they will be permitted 
to choose the right course out of their ignorance. Even the 
most ardent believer in popular sovereignty would hardly care 
to submit the democratic system to so great a strain. 


MR. PICKWICK REVISITS BATH 
(DEDICATED TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY) 


By W. M. ConAacHER 


os 


HY, God bless me,” said Mr. Pickwick, advancing across 

the rotunda. “Mr. Angelo Bantam, I believe. Do you 

recall me—Mr. Samuel Pickwick?” That it was Mr. Bantam 

himself there could be no denying, although he had every 

appearance of being strangely reduced; in fact, there was 

something almost down at heel about the usually impressive 
M.C. 

“Bless me, Mr. Pickwick,” said Mr. Bantam, pausing in 
his march, “what are you doing in Ba-ath? Don’t you know 
it’s not the season? Why, no one’s in Ba-ath. No one what- 
ever. Why, the shooting season—’’ 

“IT quite forgot,” said Mr. Pickwick. “A longing came 
over me to see Bath and I saw that there was a train which 
made the journey.” 

“You didn’t come by train, Mr. Pickwick, surely? Inex- 
pressibly vulgar. Pray don’t ever mention it!” 

Mr. Bantam seemed so horrified that Mr. Pickwick was 
almost surprised at the alacrity with which the former gentle- 
man, on his invitation, agreed to lunch with him at the Pump 
Restaurant. 

Once seated at a little table before a southern window, 
with two very assiduous waiters in attendance, Mr. Bantam 
speedily revealed a geniality mixed with a humility which sat 
strangely upon him. He remembered perfectly Mr. Pickwick’s 
previous visit, and the deep impression created at Ba-ath by 
the Pickwick Club. He recalled that Lord Mutanhed had 
described the Pickwick button as a ‘demnd fine notion’, re- 
Mr. King, “where military action may become advisable or 
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marking that thus provided ‘a fellow could never get lost’. He 
admired Mr. Pickwick’s choice of wines, did more than ample 
justice to the cutlets, while as for the Cheshire cheese, one 
might have thought that Mr. Bantam meant to sustain a siege 
on the strength of this replenishment of his inner man. Nor 
was he unduly put out of countenance when a rather greasy 
underling in a green apron, emerging from behind a screen, 
murmured in his ear: “Yer washin’s in the back ’all, Mr. 
Bantam.” When finally he parted company with Mr. Pick- 
wick it was with a lingering clasp of the hand, only relaxed by 
the appearance of the underling with a suspiciously bulgy 
paper parcel, when he fled incontinent. 

Although there was no one in Bath, an M.C. was cer- 
tainly not going to be seen taking his washing home; besides, 
it seemed by no means certain that at that moment he had the 
price of it in his pocket. 

After his departure Mr. Pickwick gazed out of the door 
for a moment and, tempted by a kindly sky, determined to 
take a walk. Now Mr. Pickwick was conscious of having 
lunched very comfortably. He was also conscious of the fact 
that he had perhaps unwisely yielded to Mr. Bantam’s sug- 
gestion to try the cherry brandy, ‘a specialty of the establish- 
ment’. As the cherry brandy had been brought by the host 
himself, it had been necessary to ‘have a noggin’ with him. 
Indeed, he was not confident that Mr. Bantam had not also 
had one with mine host and that he, Mr. Pickwick, had not 
joined in. 

Bearing all this in mind, Mr. Pickwick on his walk was 
soon reminded of the fact that the streets of Bath were 
steep. There were places where to his eyes they seemed to 
incline almost to the perpendicular. As for another feature 
of which he was conscious, a kind of swimming circular move- 
ment of the pavement, he put that down to his liver, and in 
particular to the fact that the cutlets were breaded. “It was 
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certainly those breaded cutlets,” he told himself, “and possibly 
the lemon.” 

At this moment Mr. Pickwick found himself in front of 
a church, whose open doorway suggested tranquillity and cool 
and rest. 

“T think I'll go in,” said Mr. Pickwick, “and rest a little.” 


How long he rested Mr. Pickwick could not quite say. 
He had found an open pew with a well-cushioned seat. His 
gaitered feet reposed comfortably on a stout hassock, and 
while we are not prepared to assert that Mr. Pickwick slept, 
there is no doubt that his breathing had the quality, both 
resonant and staccato, which commonly accompanies sleep. 
From this condition he was aroused by a hand placed upon 
his shoulder. 

“TI see, my friend,” said the owner of the hand, “that you 
appreciate the peace of this venerable fane.”’ 

Mr. Pickwick sat up with a jerk and gazed at his inter- 
locutor. He saw an individual in a rusty black coat tightly 
buttoned up to his throat, with dark hair, streaked with grey, 
plastered across his brow, and with mutton-chop whiskers of 
a brindled hue. Clasped to his breast was a very shiny Bible, 
while a shabby umbrella was inserted under his arm. 

‘““Hlow many worshippers, how many unhappy ones, how 
many troubled breasts have sought the quiet of these walls!’ 
went on the stranger. “How many generations have slept in 
its quiet churchyard!—now a wine vault, I may add.” 

“Bless me! You don’t say so,” said Mr. Pickwick. 


“They were disinterred by orders from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and they were decently reinterred in the new 
cemetery. JI have made it my hobby to collect their names. 
They go back for centuries.” 

“Are you the incumbent of this church?” inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. ‘ 
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“Far from it,” said the stranger. “The present incum- 
bent, my dear sir, has a heart of stone. His predecessor 
allowed me to conduct a little mission—the anointed Tabitha 
mission and washerwomen’s rest. My labours were, I believe, 
not in vain, but this heart of stone would have none of it. 
Would you believe it?—he told me to take my Tabbies else- 
where.” Here the stranger sighed deeply and drew from his 
pocket a rather greasy note-book. 

“In this book,” he said, “I have a list of the names of those 
dear departed brethren who once rested here. It has occurred 
to me that if I communicated with their descendants I might 
establish a little fund which some day will commemorate their 
names—a brass tablet on the wall—after the heart of stone has 
gone. For, my dear sir, I would refuse to associate my labours 
with a man who has so wronged me. The fund would accumu- 
late under the magic touch of compound interest. Perhaps 
you would like to see the list, sir.” 

Mr. Pickwick took the book and his eye ran down the 
page. What was his excitement to see his own name figuring 
there: Moses Pickwick. 1683. 

“Why, bless me,” he said, “this is extraordinary. There 
is my name—Pickwick!” 

“T did not quite catch the name. Bigwig, did you say?” 
asked the stranger. 

“No, Pickwick!” 

“Ah, Pickwick! It is a name not unknown in these parts. 
A coincidence, very likely, my dear sir,—a mere coincidence.” 

“But,” said Mr. Pickwick, “we have always used the 
names of the prophets in my family. My grandfather was a 
Moses Pickwick and I,” he added modestly, “am Samuel 
Pickwick.” 

“Allow me,” said the stranger. “I have some notes at the 
end of the book. I may be able to shed some light. Ah, here 
we are—‘Moses Pickwick, born 1623, died 1683,—a _ seed- 
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chandler. ‘Twice chamberlain of this city. Issue, Obadiah 
Pickwick, who went to London and established himself in the 
borough. Became a member of the Company of Skinners’.” 

“But I am a member of the Company of Skinners,” said 
Mr. Pickwick. “Not that I have anything to do with skinning. 
It was in the family.” 

“Mr. Pickwick,” said the stranger, fixing on that worthy 
gentleman a hard grey eye, slightly red at the rims, “this is 
worth pursuing. For a small fee the family history could be 
traced and you, sir, might have the privilege of seeing your 
name suitably recorded on a brass tablet with inlaid black 
lettering and red capitals. There was a gentleman last week 
gave me two guineas. See, I have it entered. Boldthorpe 
was his name, and there I have detached the receipt.” 

“TI will give you five guineas,” cried Mr. Pickwick. 

“No, sir. Two is quite sufficient for preliminary investi- 
gation. A man who took five guineas from you might easily 
be an impostor. You must be careful, my dear sir. My list, 
as you see, is headed by Lady Quigley Snort. My credentials 
are irreproachable, and two guineas are all I will take at 
present.” 

Mr. Pickwick was hastily unbuttoning his pocket to get 
at his pocket-book when suddenly a stir was heard in the 
church. Both of them looked round. A broom-handle, like 
the mast of a ship, rose above the artificial horizon of the pew- 
back. It was followed by the round red face of an elderly 
female. 

“Jerry the Hitcher,” said the face, “yer at yer old games, 
eh? Don’t believe a word he says, sir. It’s a regular kinchin 
lay, and as for the washerwomen’s rest, wasn’t I one of the 
original Tabbies, paying sixpence a month and he promised 
me an almshouse to myself when I was sixty. He’s just seen 
yer name in the visitors’ list and that’s how you come into his 
book. Have him locked up, sir.”’ 
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Mr. Pickwick turned in amazed indignation, but the 
stranger was already a rapidly diminishing figure behind 
whom a door hastily closed. 

“A real bad ’un, sir,” said the old woman, and a good thing 
for you I woke out of my little nap when I did. Now I must 
get on with my broomin’.” 

At the risk of choking, Mr. Pickwick pressed five shillings 
into the old lady’s palm and beat a hasty retreat. 

In the street he discovered Sam Weller, who had sallied 
out in search of him. On second thoughts Mr. Pickwick de- 
termined to say nothing to Sam about his adventure, but 
curiosity led him to inquire of that worthy what was meant by 
‘the kinchin lay’. 

“ “The kinchin lay’,” said Sam, giving his master a curious 
look, “is taking money from children who’ve been sent on 
errands and have it in their hands. There aint nothing of the 
kind happened to you, sir?” 

“Certainly not, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. “I’m not a 
child.” 

“No, sir,” said Sam, “but you never can tell, as the execu- 
tioner said to King Charles when he chopped off his head.” 


THE CANADIAN THEATRE 


By H. GRanvi.LLeE-BARKER 


T is impossible to prophesy. It is not easy to evaluate what 
is happening at the moment. But one of the privileges, 
and penalties, of advancing age is a perspective which allows 
one to interpret the more immediate past. Looking back over 
the past forty years of drama in England, it may be said that 
from the early nineties to the years just before the war was 
a time of honourable achievement and even higher hopes. Since 
the war most admirable and vital work has been done, work 
of wider extent, of a more varied promise. 

Among the early hopes of the present century was that of 
seeing the drama in England recognized and organized and 
placed beyond the danger of relapse to insignificance, unwor- 
thiness and neglect; recognized as one of the major arts, and 
as a thing, therefore, whose well-being was of importance to 
a civilized state; organized because more than any other art 
the drama depends on organization. A theatre is a factory. 
The production of a play is the assembling of a number of 
individual products, diverse and akin,—the dramatist’s, the 
actor’s, the scene-designer’s, the musician’s. Each of these 
may be a delicate and will be, moreover, a human and uncer- 
tain thing, not made to measure and standardized like the parts 
of a motor-car. The production of a play is to be thought of 
as the final, though ephemeral, unifying and setting in motion 
of these various and elusive things,—a nice process. 

What should we say of a man who set out to manufacture 
motor-cars in any sort of factory he came across, with any sort 
of machinery which happened to be on the market, and with a 
staff engaged and dismissed at haphazard? That is a hopeful 
proposition compared with the chances—not simply of putting 
plays on the stage,—anyone can learn to do that more or less 
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well,—but of something very different, of cultivating the art 
of the drama in a theatre not permanently organized for that 
purpose. 

Thirty years ago in England our hopes were high for the 
establishment of a national theatre. The name did not matter. 
It rather frightened some people. ‘They saw in it another 
monument of bureaucracy. But the essential thing for the 
drama as it then stood was to establish it; to give it a home 
where its work could be done for its own ne first and then 
for the sake of the public; to enable its directors to take long 
views; to remove it from the ranks of cut-throat competition, 
from the need to make the greatest amount of money in the 
shortest possible time—which, whatever may be its benefits to 
commerce, 1s most unbeneficial to any kind of art. Those 
hopes came to nothing. The moment passed and, while some 
of the plays survive, the drama of that day, seen as a whole, 
is.almost as if it had never been. 


The drama which is alive in the theatre, apart from the 
recording of the play on the printed page, is inevitably the 
thing of the moment, but only in the sense that many important 
activities are, like journalism, politics, statesmanship, educa- 
tion, medicine, even religion. Each has its ephemeral aspect. 
But that does not prevent us from providing them with insti- 
tutions which will give them dignity and stability and permit 
them to establish traditions, so that the passing generations, 
free to initiate new departures, to add new structures of their 
own, may yet have a tried foundation upon which to build. 
‘To compensate for what is inevitably ephemeral in it, some- 
thing of that sort is what the theatre needs if it is to fulfil its 
social and artistic ends. Without it the workers whom it 
needs, though they may be attracted to its service, cannot be 
held there. For no man, once he has left his youth behind, 
likes to feel that his life’s work is to consist in ploughing the 
sands. That hope is alive again in England. Whether it will 
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materialize now no one can tell. There are great difficulties 
in the way. But, looking back, we can see why, thirty years 
ago, it failed. The appeal that it made was too narrow. Its 
sympathies were too restricted. The drama of that day was 
not yet healthily and deeply re-rooted in English soil. 

And now, since the war there is a change. It is a very 
remarkable phenomenon, this sudden spread of. the love of 
drama among the people. It is not confined to any one coun- 
try. And nowhere is it so remarkably and healthily manifest 
as in the Dominion. What, however, is notable about it is 
that it is not a mere love of spectacle, of sitting passively to 
watch an alien performance,—that is satisfied, and amply, by 
the cinema, at its best a most entertaining thing. And it was 
freely said that the cinema would kill the drama. But the 
very contrary has proved true. The cinema has hit the com- 
mercial theatre very hard indeed. I use that term “commer- 
cial”’ not in the least reproachfully. Commerce in the drama 
can be as honest a commerce as any other, and predominantly 
is. But its business is money-making; and at that the cinema 
easily beats it. But in this very fact and in what has followed 
from it, in the refusal of the drama to let itself be overwhelmed 
by the cinema, or crippled by the professional theatre’s diffi- 
culties, lies the proof that the love for it is not a mere love of 
spectacle, but something both more active and innate. The 
fact is that if the whole of the commercial, professional theatre 
were swept away, the drama would still survive. There are 
places in Canada where the theatre has actually been swept 
away. And some of the competitors in the recent drama 
festival have never sat as audience in a theatre in their lives. 
That is a truly significant thing, and a thing to rejoice in. 
For, in virtue of it, we are down to the level of the soil with 
firm ground under our feet. Here is a simple and healthy and 
entirely natural attitude towards a simple, natural and healthy 
art. 
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And this is the thing which has been lacking till now in 
all the English-speaking communities which have come under 
Puritan domination, which have therefore been taught to 
regard drama as an exotic and rather unwholesome, if not 
actually immoral pursuit. Now upon many things, and upon 
this among them, there is much to be said for the Puritan 
point of view. But the logic of it is to abolish the drama, and 
that cannot be done. It was abolished for a while in England 
in the seventeenth century, but it rose up again and, what is 
more, it rose only to justify many of the worst things they 
had said about it. What they repressed was at worst a fairly 
wholesome entertainment; what arose twenty years later was 
a debased and unwholesome one. It were better—after all 
the proof that has been given us—to accept the instinct for 
» dramatic expression as something innate in people, something 
which will out. Better, then, let it find the natural channels 
of expression. 


And most hopeful sign that a Canadian national drama 
is waiting to be born is this, that there were actors in the drama 
festival who had never seen a play professionally acted in their 
lives, had never learnt to think of the theatre as a mischievous 
thing and actors as queer, unreal, outlandish folk, but who 
take drama as a perfectly natural means of artistic self- 
expression, and have found in their own remote towns audi- 
ences who will take it so too. That was the first thing to 
achieve, a right attitude to the drama, and it has been achieved 
in Canada. It has been shown that the thing is rooted in the 
soil, and it has already shown a very pretty and promising 
spring flowering. 

But rich as its flowering already is, no one can pretend 
that it is as yet much more than this. Are there to be any ripe 
and enduring fruits? Who is to say? We cannot look with 
certainty even into the immediate future, but we can see some- 
thing of its possibilities in the mirror of the past. 
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Look for a moment back to the England of the sixteenth 
century, and to the birth of the Elizabethan-J acobean drama, 
to the circumstances which went to its making, and to what 
it meant to the England of the day, to what English-speaking 
men and women have owed to its spiritual nourishment 
ever since. We must allow for the great difference in 
external circumstances here and to-day, but, so allowing, we 
may yet see in that mirror how a Canadian drama might come 
into being, and what it might mean to the people and the 
country. The England:of that day was a nation still in the 
making. The Tudors had established political unity; and in 
peace and under a rule of unified law the cultural harvest of 
the Renaissance, flourishing for a century or more in Italy, 
could be enjoyed. It was the age of Erasmus and Cabot and 
Thomas More. And More’s young friend, Heywood, wrote 
some charming little plays. But they and the rest were acade- 
mic, not very vital, not things rooted in the soil. It was the 
day of the student, the classicist, the learned poet still. The 
popular theatre was there, but it was little better than mum- 
mery, a common, rather despised, and neglected thing. For 
fifty years and more the English Renaissance was postponed 
by the Tudors’ resolve to preserve religious unity too. Tyranny 
in that matter was approved. ‘Toleration was a Utopian 
dream. At least we have not had that tragedy to go through. 
But with the settlement under Elizabeth, men’s minds found 
something like freedom. The desire for self-expression pos- 
sessed them, and one of the chief results of that was the Eliza- 
bethan drama. Much of this present desire for self-expression 
is a reaction from the bitter discipline of a war which was 
fought, after all, to justify freedom and our ideals of self- 
government. Not all of it is. Things are not so simple as 
that. But it is worth remarking that this desire has found 
its widest expression among the free peoples. 
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Three facts went to the production of the Elizabethan 
drama. The first was the academic drama. In the schools 
and universities students still learnt rhetoric, and the chair of 
English literature at Edinburgh is still called the chair of 
rhetoric. ‘The acting of plays was a compulsory means to that 
study. The second was the troops of professional mummers 
and clowns: they were the ‘rogues and vagabonds’ unless they 
were in the service of some great lord, as the best of them took 
care to be. Then they wore his livery and went free. And 
the third was the remnants of the old popular religious drama, 
for which the reformed church had no use. But the people 
had loved it. They had acted in it themselves, and they hun- 
gered for it still. 


Out of those three elements and the prepared response 
to them the Elizabethan drama was made. It naturally cen- 
tred in London. For now the country was at peace, all 
ambitious young men began to come there. They came from 
far distances too, these young poets and would-be actors. The 
distances of the England of those days were, when it came to 
travelling, the distances of Canada at the present time. When 
the Barnabe Barnes came from Yorkshire and Daniel from 
Somerset and Marston from Shropshire, it was much such a 
journey as has been made by an enthusiastic company of young 
competitors at the drama festival of 1936 who chartered a Ford 
car or two, and made their way from Vancouver. Gallant 
fellows! And it took two days’ hard riding for a certain young 
man from Stratford-on-Avon to gain London. And if, for the 
first time, he had to walk, he did not. do it in much under a 
week. But there were other factors. Have you ever thought 
of the particular combination of circumstances which—the 
capital fact of his genius apart—was needed to produce the 
Shakespeare of the greater plays? Had there been no theatre 
for him to learn his business in he would be for us the poet of 
Venus and Adonis and possibly of Love's Labour Lost. Had 
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the wish of the Puritan City of London prevailed, and the 
public theatres been closed, we might at most have had 4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream and the politer comedies. 

It was the prevailing will of the great lords in the Privy 
Council—asserted with some difficulty too—of the statesmen 
of the time, Essex and Hunsdon, Walsingham, Cecil and 
Southampton, who valued literature and the arts and wished 
the people to have their theatre; it was the will of the Queen 
herself, and of James, who took the players under his own 
protection and made them members of his household—it was 
this deliberate policy which enabled Shakespeare to teach his 
fellow-countrymen their country’s history in Henry IV and 
Henry V, to show them in Caesar and Coriolanus and Antony 
what the Roman Empire would have to be, if it was to be. And 
he taught them, in Hamlet and Lear and Macbeth, to think 
and feel greatly; to pity profoundly and love deeply—quali- 
ties every bit as necessary in a people that means to be great. 

How much of the imaginative spirit which sent English- 
men adventuring upon the seven seas is embodied in the 
literature and drama of that age. It did not create that spirit 
in them. But it made that spirit articulate. And here the 
drama,—with its direct appeal to the people, its combination 
of emotional and intellectual appeal, was at that particular 
moment of the making of the nation, the moment when the 
faith by which it was to live for the next few centuries was 
being determined,—the drama was at that moment a most 
important thing. And when certain communities of Puritans, 
who abominated the drama, set out westward a generation 
later, with, so to speak, a pickaxe in one hand and the Bible 
in the other, if they could possibly have replaced certain 
merely legalistic books of the Old Testament by certain plays 
of Shakespeare, their harsh spirit by his humaner spirit, it 
might have been a better thing for them and their descendants 
even until this day. A happier thing certainly. And it is good 
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for people to be happy. No one, if he comes to think of it, 
will underestimate the part that can be, and that is for good 
or ill, played by literature and drama in the spiritual life of 
the nation, especially when that nation is at a formative 
adolescent, impressionable age. 


In this case of sixteenth and seventeenth century Eng- 
land, those things did not happen by accident, by the mere 
blind play of commercial forces. Shakespeare did not write 
Coriolanus and King Lear to earn his living. He had to earn 
his living; but that was an incidental consideration. There 
were far easier ways of doing it than that. Nor did the Lords 
of the Council, these Elizabethan statesmen, make it possible 
for him, indeed, actively encourage him, to write because it 
was a good financial proposition, even though incidentally it 
may have been. They did not reason the thing out. But their 
imagination served as well, and they had faith in its dictates. 
Being imaginative men themselves they felt that what the 
England of their day needed was this spiritual stimulus. And 
that saw to it that the men who could give it to her should be 
enabled to do so. 

The moral of this is that Canadians have the makings of 
a Canadian drama under their hands to-day. Whatever you 
may do, you will not reproduce that miracle. No one can 
promise a Canadian Shakespeare. Yet how are we to know 
that his birth is not recorded in the columns of some Ontario 
or Quebec or Alberta or Vancouver newspaper this very day? 
Even if the harvest were only a Jonson, a Massinger, or 
a Beaumont or Fletcher, its encouragement might still be 
worth while. But it is clear that sooner or later a decision will 
have to be made about the business. Judging of the quality 
of the product as it has been exhibited, the decision will come 
soon. For the one thing that such a movement as the drama 
movement will not do is to stand still. It has been brought to 
its present state. If it is merely held there for three or four 
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years then, like all such spring flowers, it will begin to fade 
away. It will, in more positive terms, disintegrate. And for 
a demonstrable reason. ‘The best of these actors, the most 
promising of these dramatists, who now do this work casually, 
incidentally to their other work, will begin to find their true 
vocation in it. And if they cannot find opportunity to fulfil 
that vocation here, they will drift away to New York or 
London or to Hollywood where they will feel that they can. 
This is bound to happen. And Canada will lose them, will 
lose this much of the spiritual and intellectual strength she 
herself has bred. Incidentally they will lose themselves. For 
in those alien places they will almost certainly become aliens. 
They will be subdued to the colour in which they work. 

It would be impertinent to counsel the laying of the foun- 
dation stone of a great Canadian National Theatre, a material 
theatre, to-morrow. Yet about ten years back, when the 
London scheme for a national theatre showed some signs of 
renewed life, there was an open competition for architectural 
designs and plans for a building. It was won by a Canadian 
architect, Mr. W. L. Somerville, of Toronto. He won because 
he had so admirably faced the practical issues of the problem. 
The practical problem must be faced for what it is. The drama 
and the theatre that is wanted will not automatically come into 
existence by the operation of the rather discredited law of 
commercial supply and demand. Fortunately there is proof 
that it will not. Supply and demand in this matter have 
shown during these past few years that Canadian drama is a 
poorly considered item in the calculations of the honestly 
money-making theatres of London and New York. That is 
our good fortune. And what seems their good fortune is, 
from this point of view, their ill fortune. For the real diffi- 
culty in the way of establishing an “organized” theatre there 
is that they have so much already that they cannot be persuaded 
that they need it. But the need for it can be expressed in the 
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nutshell of a metaphor; you may have the best bookshops pos- 
sible, full of the latest fiction and with a sprinkling of popular 
classics. Yet no statesman who thinks in terms of his country’s 
intelligence would suppose that to be compensation for the 
non-existence of a public library. 

The problem is to be faced for what it is—its cultural 
aspects, its true economics, the problem as a whole; questions 
of finance allowed their due place, but not with the whole thing 
reduced to terms of crude profit and loss. For almost as much 
as the quality of the best artistic product in the Dominion 
drama festival has been the extraordinary good sense of the 
organization of it, in which is to be discerned the guiding hand, 
the kindly tact and real wisdom of Colonel Osborne. No 
statesman to-day can be content to neglect this problem, which 
is the problem of the nourishing or starving or, even worse, 
if it is left neglected, the poisoning of the imagination of the 
people. Other problems press on our rulers daily. ‘The world 
is too much with them indeed. But there are the elder states- 
men, and the statesmen temporarily out of office. We may 
commend this uncontroversial matter to their attention. And 
surely, this is a matter worthy of statesmanlike attention, 
worthy of the attention of the statesmen of a free country, 
since they depend, as we all depend, on the spiritual, moral and 
intellectual qualities of the mass of the people. And who, 
looking around the world to-day, will contend that our free 
institutions themselves can be certain to survive in the face of 
efficient dictatorships and obedient masses, unless we become 
as efficient in our own way by faithfully pursuing our very 
different ideal, which is to make each individual, man and 
woman, worthy of his freedom and fit to choose his rulers and 
from time to time to judge them. That cannot be done, it is 
a commonplace, by an ignorant or morally debauched mob. 


If we neglect the education of the people we are preparing 
our own destruction. That is a commonplace too. It is still, 
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perhaps, not quite so common to recognize what the limits of 
education are. There is the limit of time which can be given 
to it in school and university—that we see. But limitation in 
the acquiring of knowledge? Take up the daily paper. It 
contains a hundred subjects upon which, if we were directly 
ruling our country, we ought to have knowledge and opinion. 
But about nine-tenths of our knowledge is next to nothing, 
and our opinion not worth having. We must delegate the 
matters to our elected rulers. But finally we shall have to 
judge whether they have done right or wrong. And here is 
where the case for cultivating our imagination comes in. 

Imagination is not a royal road to a knowledge of facts, 
nor is there any, but it is, in some sense, to an appreciation of 
them, and to a knowledge of men. It will not be, if it is de- 
bauched and impoverished by yellow journalism, cheap fiction, 
poor plays. But if the plain citizen, the ordinary man and 
woman, can be offered instead good fiction, sound drama,— 
the real world and the meaning, the right and the wrong of it, 
and, above all, the honesty and dishonesty of the people who 
run it, can be brought home to simpler folk, they will come into 
first-hand contact with these great affairs by contemplation 
of their equivalents in the mimic world of fiction or the theatre. 
What finally matters in our dealings with public men or 
private? That one should be a good judge of character, should 
know the plausible from the honest man. The art of the drama 
is, above all else, the art of the exhibition and interpretation 
of character, of character in action. And there are lessons to 
be learnt from it. The dramatist’s, the poet’s, the novel- 
writer’s business is to bring home the truth to his hearers in 
the guise of a parable; an old and divinely honoured method. 
It is no paradox to say that in the Roman plays of Shakespeare 
a key will be found to the politics of Empire. It is plain truth 
that if you have been stirred and enlightened by the storm 
scenes of King Lear you will be better fitted to deal with the 
problem of the unemployed. 
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And it is in this world of the imagination, guided in it 
by the “choice and master spirits” of the ages, that men and 
nations learn to know themselves, and to realize what they 
can be and do and hope to become. The material achievements 
of the Dominion of Canada have already been great and they 
will be greater. But unless intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ment ever keeps pace with them they will not finally be of 
real account in the world’s history. The drama can but play 
its own part in this spiritual achievement, and it need not be 
a negligible part. 


AUTUMN IN ENGLAND 


By DorotrHy HARTLEY 


Hyt fell thus by fortune, the fairest of the yere 
Was past to the point of the pale Wintur: 
Harvest with the heat and the high sun 

Was coming unto cold with a course low, 
Trees through tempests, lost had their leaves, 
And birds abated of their strong song. 

The wind of the West wacknet above, 
Blowing full boisterously o’er the broad earth. 
The clear air o’er cast with clouds full thick, 
With mists full merk, mingled with showers. 
Floods were fell through falling of rain, 

And winter up wacknet with his wet air. 


—From a thirteenth century manuscript. 


ND it describes Autumn perfectly, in England now, 
doesn’t it? 

Just burning off the harrow, that is all. A long blue 
smoke trail in the dusk. Over the old cornfield drifts the 
smoke, shadowy memory of the gold and the laughter that 
rocked the world over. The smoke of the dried weed drifts 
across the field—soft, blind greyness; trembling fingers of 
mist, feeling and groping through the rough stubble. Where 
are you gone, gold of the corn—where are you gone? 

A. little field-mouse pokes his nose out and smells the 
smoke and thinks the better of venturing into the field. The 
harrow lies under the hedge; like a wee shadow the mouse 
mounts on to it, up by a clod of earth he is poised, tail braced. 
I can see the tiny jerk, as the warm, pink nose smells the unex- 
pectedly cold iron. No, he comes down the clod another way 
and disappears into the hedge. A full minute after he has 
vanished, the clod loosens and falls a few inches back to the 
earth with a little thud. I wonder. Did the mouse feel the 
earthquake coming, or was it his straw weight, that I should 
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barely feel if he should run across my hand, that brought 
down that handful of earth? 


The tiny thud has brought out a beetle; the beetle is 
fiddling about with it now;—two beetles? No, only a wet 
blackberry shining in the dusk. 


Above, in the hedge, the loose brushed straws of the carted 
corn show like white scratches, the tight small sloes are the 
very blue of the smoke, the red leaves of the blackberry the 
flames, white smoke-mist of travellers’ joy; the hedge-row is 
burning off the harrow out here in the field. 


It is no use trying to be brave about October; as soon as 
the ploughing is well afoot, and the autumn sowing done, all’s 
well. Once there is seed in the ground there is a promise in 
the air, but just these few weeks before the hopeful planting, 
before the earth has got her nursery back again, are autumn. 
Come November we can settle down to the winter’s work, 
Christmas ahead, and, beyond Christmas, the spring, but now 
in October we are just burning off the harrow. 


The bright surface flowers, the weeds of scarlet, blue and 
gold, the twisty, clinging strings of the bindweed, all the deli- 
cate emerald-set jewels that enamelled the ground between 
the corn stems; all that is left of them, that dusty brown fire, 
smouldering into blue memory. 


I know there are lots of cheerful things happening. Wine- 
making is going on, jamming; they are pickling seed, they are 
making cider, green, gold and scarlet; great piles of apples 
and pears lie in the orchards; and the old stone cider press 
creaks and groans, while the horse slowly grunts round for 
another year’s brew. Pigs are pretty cheerful (seldom do you 
see a depressed pig), and the rams, freed of their monastic 
life, are out and roaming round (they like autumn all right!). 
Even the hill gentlemen are livening up the lower slopes with 
a few good fights; but the Michaelmas goose is only a ghost, 
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and when you see the upholstered turkeys it only makes you 
think of their awful end. 

The hens are moping about in the wet; some little 
disgruntled calves are wearing blunt horns strapped on to 
their poor little noses, that prod their mothers and teach the 
calves unwillingly that they are cows now, and must learn to 
eat grass. 

Our worms have become athletes during the drought. 
They are upheaving prodigies of casts upon the lawns. On 
warm nights the snails are still mooning round, moving in; 
the rooks are fixing up their winter partnerships, and cawing 
with melancholy apprehension. When they have done, the 
owls will begin to ‘“Oooo”—“Oooow”. It may be courtship 
or mice, but it only sounds like indigestion, because—it is 
October. 

I could not bear the garden. The big, wholesome sun- 
flowers are gone to be poultry food, the Michaelmas daisy stars 
are misting in the rain, the dahlia’s soft velvet pressed against 
my cheek was sad as a tear-wet friend’s good-bye. 

Oh! what is the comfort of the shining blackberries, the 
mysterious mushrooms so savoury; not even the merry splash- 
ing cider, nor fresh, brave scent of yellow chrysanthemums 
can cheer me this evening. It is October. 

A. cold, wet wind brings down the dying leaves, the hive 
shuts down, the wasps crawl to a cold death, and the whaups 
ery down from the moors in the twilight. 

Low across the field the smoke of the burning weed creeps 
slow as a funeral pyre. By it stands David, youngest new 
plough-boy, with a thick brown thatch of hair and astonish- 
ingly blue eyes. His sister’s eyes are brown as peat pools on 
the moor, with stars dreaming in their depths, but David’s eyes 
shine blue with incredible adventure. Perhaps he will run 
away to sea. The lively lad’s eyes are always twinkling with 
mischief. Yet, this October evening, he stands moodily poking 
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the last fire, the big fire close by the gate, the gate where his 
coat hangs and his empty tea-bag, ready for his long tramp 
home. 

I come across the field, soft foot over the furrows in the 
dusk. What ails the lad? Has the damp autumn melancholy 
settled over his young spirit also? 

He looks across and recognizes me and a resentful 
suspicion fades from his face, but an ethereal sadness drips 
in his mellow western voice like autumn rain: “I thought,” he 
sighed, “I did think as I had put some few potatoes under 
this.” 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


By Wicitiam Harpy ALEXANDER 


As soon as the use of democratic methods begins to secure 
social reforms which encroach upon the essentials of capitalism, 
the capitalists will not hesitate for a second to sweep democracy 
away. ‘The struggle cannot be dodged; if you try to dodge it you 
will simply deliver the working-class helpless and disarmed into 
the hands of the capitalists—John Strachey in the New States- 
man, October 19, 1935. 


HERE is scarcely anything in history at once more strik- 
ing and more pathetic than the faith of the voter in the 
ballot. But such faith is curiously blind to the fact that the 
changes effected by the ballot in the past are trivial compared 
with those outlined for the future by determined socialists. 
Socialism proposes to deal with the existing economic structure 
not by means of palliatives but by alteratives frankly incom- 
patible with the “sacred rights of private property”. “We aim 
to replace the present capitalist system,” say the socialists, 
“with its inherent injustice and inhumanity, by a social order 
from which the domination and exploitation of one class by 
another will be eliminated.... This social and economic trans- 
formation can be brought about by political action, through 
the election of a government inspired by the ideal of a Co- 
operative Commonwealth and supported by a majority of the 


people. We do not believe in change by violence. ... The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation is a democratic move- 
ment... seeking to achieve its ends by constitutional means.” 


Thus in Canada we have the principal details of Mr. Strachey’s 
picture reproduced, a socialist party depending on constitu- 
tional means and a “majority” to attain its object, and an 
entrenched capitalistic order which has bared its fangs more 
than once in these last six years. The quotation from Mr. 
Strachey indicates his conviction as to what would happen if 
socialism, having attained power by constitutional means, 
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similarly attempts to carry out its policies. It is to ancient 
Rome that we may turn for a moment now to get some light 
on Canada’s problem and Mr. Strachey’s answer. 

Tiberius Gracchus, member of a noble though not a 
patrician house, found himself in 137 B.C. on his way to Spain 
to serve there as quaestor. ‘The way led through Etruria. 
There he saw broad acres but no population, except gangs 
of slaves. He passed on his way to do his bit in civilizing 
the Spaniards, but the Etrurian scene had printed itself upon 
his mind,—that and the picture of the city of Rome with its 
large population supporting itself on odd jobs and govern- 
ment relief. It seemed the natural solution that the open 
spaces and the city swarms should be put in mutually beneficial 
contact. But the open spaces were the private properties of 
those hard-faced, hard-fisted landlords, the senators of Rome, 
and the city swarms owned nothing. Not quite nothing, how- 
ever; they had that possession of all democrats, their vote in 
the assemblies. It was because of this vote that the govern- 
ment fed them and amused them, not having discovered how it 
could be ignored. ‘Tiberius Gracchus, in all the simplicity of 
an educated democrat, believed that the votes of the city mob 
were the appointed instruments to achieve the repeopling of 
the countryside with the small farmers on whose soldierly 
abilities Rome had risen to power. He had never considered, 
any more than left-wing leaders usually do, how difficult it 
would be to focus around himself many different classes of 
malcontents, and to harmonize interests more or less incom- 
patible. The united front is for radicals an ancient and an 
unsolved problem. 

Why were the spaces open and great?) Why was the city 
filled with a population incapable of self-support? Rome had 
officially won the war against Hannibal, but the interminable 
struggle had sapped her strength. Her rural citizens, accus- 
tomed in the good old days to fight the summer’s brief 
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campaign and hurry back to the farm, found themselves in 
continuous military service often far from home. Their lands 
went untilled, their families fled for refuge to the towns, many 
of them to Rome itself. When the war was over, for men 
who had lived gregariously through years of excitement and 
loot a return to the dull round of country life was unattractive; 
city life, especially in the capital, looked easier and was more 
like the old army days. The form, too, of agriculture was 
changing. Cheap wheat from overseas, produced by the 
Egyptian then as now living at an incredibly low standard, 
and worse yet, tribute wheat from conquered provinces which 
cost nothing but the price of its freight, spelled the doom of 
the old rural economy. The new forms were vineyarding, 
olive growing, and herding, all on a large scale, replacing with 
their bigness the small mixed farms of the past, and if the 
ex-soldier, ex-farmer ever thought of asking for work on these 
great estates in the new style, he probably remembered that 
the slaves his own hands had helped to capture in war had 
made the situation of free labour impossible. Thus he fell 
back, full of glory, on relief, like many a Canadian. Undoubt- 
edly the senate, alarmed at the desolated landscape, had 
facilitated for noble landholders the acquisition of broad acres, 
oblivious of the evils attendant on that policy or indifferent 
to them after the style of an ancient order not willing to be 
bored with thinking, especially after winning the war. Such 
is the story of the separation of the farmer from the land; a 
war and its consequences have caused analogies to develop in 
Western Canada these last years, and the groans of the cities 
under the weight of an mcoming rural population have a 
familiar sound. 


To get these city dwellers back on to thirty acre plots 
(eighteen English acres) was a fundamental idea with Ti- 
berius Gracchus and, to a lesser degree, with his brother Gaius 
who took up his work ten years later. The basic feature of 
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Rome’s military organization was that land-ownership implied 
the duty of land-defence; her soldiers must, according to the 
mores matorum, be farmers. No doubt this idea was very 
foolish, especially as it appears in the policy of the Gracchi. 
You may occasionally convert a city man into a successful 
farmer, but like all conversion it is sentimental, infrequent, 
and precarious. But men do not easily realize the folly of 
persisting in folk-ways no longer motivated by the changing 
facts of folk-life; only the younger brother Gaius, with his 
urban colonization schemes, seems to have realized that you 
cannot make a farmer out of a clerk, except at rare intervals 
and by the grace of God. 

This Gaius Gracchus who, a decade after his brother’s 
failure and death, emulated Tiberius in assuming the great 
office of the tribunate, was a far shrewder politician than his 
doctrinaire brother. Where Tiberius had all his eggs in one 
basket, Gaius carried with the talent of a juggler twenty 
baskets and found eggs for them all. Scarcely anything in 
history is more amazing than the record of his multifarious 
energies, his kaleidoscopic plans, designed to appeal to all sorts 
and conditions of men. If ever a man deserved to succeed 
for ability and efficiency, Gaius was the man. Yet he failed, 
not quite so speedily as his brother Tiberius but just as cer- 
tainly. The fact was that neither brother realized the inade- 
quacy of the tribunate, the popular democratic office, for the 
task they had undertaken; both were obsessed by the belief 
into which they had been born. The tribunate carried with it 
no imperium, no power to command armies, no authority to 
raise troops, no means whereby force could be met with force. 
It had a glamorous tradition, and well-meaning young men 
like the Gracchi and their modern counterparts are apt to be 
tricked by the ignis fatuws of certain democratic devices which 
once served well but when the purpose changes may prove to 
be broken reeds. 
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For what exactly was the nature of the battle which the 
Gracchi proposed to wage? It was a battle over landed pro- 
perty, a battle to recover farm lands on which to re-settle a 
sturdy, peasant population, the kind which eastern Canadian 
statesmen and manufacturers seem to consider that we of the 
west should be glad to welcome to our arms. We should not 
mind welcoming them to that haven, for we are nothing if not 
democratic, but we hesitate to welcome them to our relief rolls 
as well. 


This farm real estate was in the hands of the possessores, 
its effective occupiers but not its owners with full legal title. 
The maximum holding of public land for an individual was 
fixed at five hundred Roman acres, plus two pre-emptions of 
two hundred and fifty acres each for the eldest sons. The 
actual holdings ran into thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres. The brothers Gracchus had declared war on private 
property, or what its occupiers considered private property 
by right of occupation, and private property, angry with 
Tiberius because of his lack of class-consciousness and violently 
denunciatory of Gaius when the aims of his new deal were 
better understood, was prepared to fight not only with the 
weapons provided by a democratic constitution, but with the 
weapons of the thug and the assassin. ‘These words are written 
in cold blood; they express a fact without condemning what 
it implies. The value of history les largely in its repetitive 
process; you see men doing the same things under the same 
pressures in all ages, and it seems probable that, for a very 
long time at least, like reactions will always emerge in response 
to like stimuli. This is a valuable lesson for doctrinaire leaders 
of popular “left” movements; accustomed themselves to settle 
their differences by words, they fail to realize that the men 
who have the largest interests at stake very soon run out of 
words. ‘They have been educated to action. 
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and family connection, their education and unsurpassed rhe- 
toric save them? The elder brother was killed in a street-scene 
when standing for re-election to the tribunate, set upon by a 
band of aristocrats (the best citizens can always be counted 
upon), members of the senate, led by Scipio Nasica the “father 
of the house”, after the consul of the day, a lawyer who knew 
his constitutional history, had told them that legally they had 
not a leg to stand on in questioning Tiberius’s eligibility for 
re-election. But what’s the law among friends, provided the 
friends are influential and well-connected and that vested 
interests are threatened? It was peculiarly ominous that the 
members of the senate, the appointed champions of law and 
order, should spill the first Roman blood shed in an internal 
political quarrel. In the name of peace, order, and good 
government they broke the peace, threw order to the winds, 
and assumed that no government was good unless they chose 
to patronize it. Against such an onslaught Tiberius found 
himself inadequately prepared. “We do not believe in change 
by violence,” he had in effect declared; “we seek to achieve 
our ends solely by constitutional means.” That was no doubt 
a good thing to say, but it was a dangerous thing on which 
to hang one’s faith. Much of what you can believe and afford 
to practise depends upon what your enemy believes and thinks 
he can afford to allow you to practise; this is not the Gospel, 
but it is experience. No sharp difference of opinion over 
ultimate things, one of the ultimate to many being private 
property, is likely to be settled by persuasion and surrender,— 
not unless man can have a clean heart created in him and a 
right spirit inwardly renewed. But can he? Not many, with 
Tolstoy, have answered affirmatively. Gaius Gracchus, the 
second noble victim, had to deal with a consul who knew what 
the ruling classes expected of him and was thoroughly pre- 
pared to deliver the goods. As Gracchus sought to proceed 
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in the last difficult days by proposals for arbitration, physical 
violence by one of his partisans gave his opponents their oppor- 
tunity; they declared a state of emergency, and passed the 
legally dubious but practically effective senatus consultwm 
ultimum which was designed to suspend constitutional guar- 
antees and to arm the consul with undefined and unchecked 
powers. Gaius, foreseeing that he would presently be sur- 
rounded and treated with that appalling cruelty to which 
fascism and nazism have dulled our senses in this sad, modern 
world, submitted his brave heart to the dagger with which he 
armed his slave, the sole friend who was found with him at 
the last. It is strange that in our own time men will allow 
themselves to be caught by their enemies; the ancients ap- 
praised personal dignity higher and life more cheaply. 


It has been pointed out that the Gracchus brothers built 
upon the foundation of an inadequate democratic office bol- 
stered only by votes; subsequent “democrats” in Rome learned 
well the twice-taught lesson and asserted the rights of the 
people as against the senate by employing the armies of the 
Republic against itself. Marius, Sulla, Cinna, Pompey, 
Caesar, Antony, Octavian,—these men took no chances in 
dealing with the senate. The senate had proclaimed its policy 
of direct action in favour of its version of peace, order, and 
good government; those who arose to oppose that version acted 
accordingly. They talked about the constitution, but they 
never tied their hands in advance with regard to it. Leftists 
should observe that constitutions are never drawn to promote 
change but to prevent it. One of the noblest examples is our 
own. 

Of course all this happened among Romans, and ancient 
Romans at that. But we must remember that the Romans 
of the ancient world are a nearly perfect parallel both 
in their virtues and their faults for the British of the world 
of to-day. Under normal conditions the Romans were 
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constitutionally minded, very much given to compromises 
and concessions, but all that snapped promptly under abnor- 
mal conditions when would-be reformers of society, working 
in normal democratic ways, challenged heavily the sacred 
rights of private property, and there is no guarantee that 
British people or people of British descent would act differ- 
ently in like circumstances. It is mere affectation, as silly as 
any of Hitler’s racial stuff, to pretend that we know that they 
would; the historical probabilities are all the other way. The 
realism with which chambers of commerce and like bodies in 
the United States offer their armed services during strikes 
is ominous; whatever the United States does to-day Canada 
does to-morrow from Mother’s Day to mob violence by best 
citizens. 

What will those who benefit in a large way through the 
profit and power which private property brings them, really 
do when socialism, let us say, has at last become the legal 
representative of peace, order, and good government, with a 
mandate from a majority of the electorate to take over for 
the people the physical means of production and distribution? 
Mr. John Strachey has given his view; Roman history sub- 
stantially confirms his opinion. Here is something to be care- 
fully weighed by all who are set on remaking the economic 
order. They should either give up the idea, or abandon a 
doctrinaire attitude on the certainty of being able to achieve 
their aims solely by constitutional methods. They may rely 
upon their opponents to be tied by no such restrictions; “to 
hell with the constitution!” has oftener been the rallying cry 
of the Haves than the Have-nots. An unresolved socialism 
ends historically in a brutal fascism. If you demand proof, 
look about you. 


SPAIN—A SHIP OF FOOLS 
By A. E. PRIncE 


HE fabric of civilization, weakened by the war, is apt to 

break down in the most unexpected places. In 1935 it was 
Ethiopia; in 1986 it is Spain. Apparently isolated behind her 
rampart of the Pyrenees, Spain seemed to invite merely a 
passing glance from students of international affairs. Hlis- 
torians should have known better. Apart from the interna- 
tional complications produced by the rise and fall of her 
Empire in America, Spain’s dynastic disputes have repeatedly 
plunged Europe into turmoil. Yet her abortive republican 
experiment in 1873, her defeat by the United States in 1898, 
and her neutrality in the Great War seemed to rule Spain 
out as a significant international factor. She appeared to be 
stabilized behind her mountains on the four pillars of the 
monarchy, the army, the nobility, and the church, reposing on 
a prostrate peasantry. 

The swift rush of the post-war unrest has shaken these 
pillars to their foundations. The democratic ideas of Britain 
and France, supplemented by a flood of Marxist propaganda 
from 1927 onwards, have revolutionized Spanish opinion. The 
monarchy crashed first in 1931. For forty-five years from the 
day of his birth Alfonso XIII had been king. This ‘merry 
monarch’ with his passion for sport and speed, his love of bull- 
fighting, and the cool courage that he showed in the many 
attacks upon his life, gained much popularity in quiet times; 
but in the days of stress and strain the frivolity, extravagance 
and scandals ascribed to his court caused a revulsion of public 
sentiment. ‘The knowledge that his heirs suffered from haemo- 
philia or bleeding sickness raised difficulties with regard to 
the succession. Above all in 1921 he broke his coronation oath 
to support constitutional government by championing a mili- 
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tary dictatorship under Primo de Rivera. The early disasters 
to the army in the operations against the Riffs in Morocco 
were attributed to his sinister interference. Writers like 
Blasco Ibanez, author of the Four Horsemen of the A poca- 
lypse, fomented violent anti-monarchical sentiment. Muni- 
cipal elections in 1931 revealed an overwhelming republican 
feeling, and in April Alfonso speeded out of Spain for the last 
time. 

The new republic set its face against the influence of the 
army, nobility and the church. The army with an inordinate 
proportion of gilded officers had wielded wide power in poli- 
tics; some 10,000 ‘die-hards’ were now weeded out and military 
meddling was checked. The old nobility with their sonorous 
titles (such as the ‘Marquis of the Palm Lagoon’ and the 
‘Duchess of the Beautiful Pine Trees’) and their semi-feudal 
control of the land were curbed. The church hierarchy had 
dominated Spain to a degree paralleled in no other country 
of modern times. Education was almost entirely in: their 
hands, the religious orders being all powerful; whilst the 
church’s possession of wide estates laid it open to the charge 
of bolstering the rights of property and supporting an oppres- 
sive régime. Kcclesiastical control was challenged by the 
secularists and the communists with their famous Moscow Red 
Square indictment that ‘religion was the opium of the people’, 
drugging the masses to a sense of their miseries by delusive 
hopes of reward in the future life. The new republic decreed 
disestablishment and disendowment of the church. The appal- 
ling condition of the peasantry was then tackled. Nearly 
eighty per cent of a population of twenty-three millions was 
rural in character, but scarcely ten per cent could manage to 
extract even a decency of living. Labourers on the vast 
estates received a pittance of sixty-five cents a day, whilst 
farmers of tiny holdings struggled dourly for subsistence on 
the high plateaux of Castile. Meat was almost unknown in 
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their diet, and rags covered their gaunt frames. 'The republic 
sought to usher in an agrarian revolution, breaking up the 
estates, and raising the standard of living for this unhappy 
rural proletariat. 

Manuel Azania is the leading figure in the republican 
régime. A civil servant, he achieved considerable distinction in 
literature and scholarship. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that he translated into Spanish our beloved George Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain. 'This index to his urbanity of temperament 
should, however, be supplemented by the realization that years 
ago he made diligent studies of military strategy and tactics 
to equip himself for troubles incidental to the achievement of 
his ideals. These ideals are only nominally leftist and radical. In 
effect he and the left republicans stand for a moderate lberal- 
ism, with socialistic and evolutionary tendencies. Perhaps they 
are a little academic and doctrinaire; this aspect is revealed in 
their policy of sending out as ambassadors eminent literary 
men like Sefor Madariaga. Naturally they felt acutely the 
backwardness of education in Spain, for forty-five per cent of 
the people were said to be illiterate, and as many as eighty-five 
per cent in rural regions; they rendered a notable service in 
opening over 10,000 schools. ‘They spent much parliamentary 
time in elaborating an ideal constitution with all the latest 
liberal ‘gadgets’, safeguards for civil and religious liberty, 
deference to the League of Nations, and votes for women. But 
as Edmund Burke might remind Senior Azania, theoretically 
perfect paper constitutions may not work in practice. With 
more salve to his jangling nerves, Azania may remind himself 
that the middle-way is hard. He is the target for brickbats 
from the extremists of both sides, from the left because he is 
travelling too slow, from the right because he goes too fast. 

There were various parties in the extreme left group 
mostly dominated by Marxist ideas. Mention may first be 
made of the socialists and communists. A section of the social- 
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ists under Sr. Prieto favoured parliamentary activities for the 
achievement of their aims, but the main body led by the former 
house-painter, Largo Caballero, has gradually swung over to 
‘direct action’ and closer relations with the communists. The 
socialists controlled the chief trade organization, the Workers’ 
General Union, the U.G.T. or Union General de Trabaja- 
dores. A curious feature of Spanish political life is the exist- 
ence of the Anarcho-Syndicalist party. Its differentiation 
from the socialists dates from the split between Marx and 
Bakunin in 1870. Its organization is styled the National Con- 
federation of Labour, the C.N.T. or Confederacion Nacional 
de Trabajo. The syndicates are trade unions with the social 
philosophy of anarchism. ‘The syndicalists propose unified 
syndicates, or a grouping of, say, the dozen trades in the textile 
industry; they aim to capture that industry and control it 
completely, from management and planning, through produc- 
tion and distribution. They are anarchical because they intend 
to destroy authority and to establish a social order of a con- 
federation of free communes, local groups of towns and 
villages. ‘Their main stronghold is in Barcelona in separatist 
Catalonia. The early republican régime was confronted by 
numerous revolutionary movements on the part of these 
anarcho-syndicalists, including the Barcelona general strike in 
September 1931. Its failure to solve the old desperate econo- 
mic and social problems aggravated by the world depression 
drove many of the discontented more and more to the left. 


The fascist right bloc is recruited from the traditional 
leaders of Spain, the semi-feudal aristocracy, the industrialists 
and owners of property, the monarchists and the militant 
catholics. Under the leadership of a brilliant young lawyer 
and product of Jesuit training, Sr. Gil Robles, the group in 
alliance with the astute turncoat Lerroux, obtained the ascend- 
ancy in 1933. ‘This counter-revolution was marked by cruel 
repressive measures. Revolting Asturian miners and towns- 
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men were harshly suppressed, and some 25,000 Spaniards 
were thrust into prison, flogged and tortured. ‘This period of 
reaction ended last February. In view of the election that 
month there was formed a united popular front after the 
French model. The left republicans allied with socialists and 
communists whilst even the anarcho-syndicalists waived their 
objection to political action and registered their votes. ‘The 
Popular Front won two-thirds of the seats in the Cortes. 


The next five months of the new Azafia-Quiroga régime 
witnessed smouldering discontent and disorder. There were 
dissensions amongst the popular front sections. The revolu- 
tionary elements provoked strikes, including a general strike 
in April, whilst the last month before the outbreak saw many 
new conflicts of employers and employees. The extreme left 
prodded the government into drastic action against landlords 
and clergy. The early republican decrees of disendowment, 
suspended in the main owing to internal party differences, 
were now renewed with sweeping effect in the way of secular- 
izing church property and expelling the Jesuits. Churches 
and convents went up in flames, wantonly destroyed by 
secularist pyromaniacs. 

The rightists were now convinced that Spain was fast be- 
coming another Russia. A crusade was planned to protect 
the sacred rights of property and of Holy Mother Church. 
All the passionate devotion to the cause of Christendom which 
had moulded Spanish life for centuries in fighting against the 
Moors was decanted into the struggle against the anti-Christ 
of the Kremlin. The leftists were animated with as fervent 
an enthusiasm for the gospel of Marx. Exacerbated feelings 
precipitated attacks and assassinations. A government officer 
was slain; the leftists retahated and fetched down high game, 
José Calvo Sotelo, the ablest administrator of the rightists, a 
wizard of finance. Immediately on July 17th the fascists 
launched their Putsch. The merciful Azafia on his advent to 
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power had not put hostile generals to death, but had banished 
them to the Canary Islands and Morocco. One of these, 
General Francisco Franco, now put himself at the head of the 
Spanish Foreign Legion in Morocco, and descended on the 
homeland as leader of the rebellion. The frightful civil war 
had begun. 


At the moment of writing the issue remains uncertain. 
The struggle is being waged with a diabolical savagery. On 
the principle that ‘He that is not with me is against me’, there 
are no non-partisans. The rightist hopes of stampeding the 
country into fascism by a swift cowp d état were dashed. When 
General Goded thought to dominate Barcelona, he was coun- 
tered by a mass movement and the stroke failed. In many 
parts of Spain the workers rose, the miners coming above 
ground to fight with their pickaxes. Whilst possibly three- 
quarters of the army declared for the fascists, the majority of 
the Civil Guards somewhat unexpectedly went left. Most 
of the naval and mercantile ships stood by the government, 
the sailors mutineering against fascist officers; they helped to 
prevent many reinforcements crossing the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. ‘The government armed the Marxists and as a result 
extremist revolutionary forms are being introduced, more 
especially in Barcelona. Catalonia, the Ireland of Spain, 
has, throughout history, aimed at autonomy. She has just 
declared herself independent from Madrid in the enforcement 
of the law. Whichever side, fascist or Marxist, wins in Spain 
as a whole, extremist policies are likely to be dominant. ‘The 
middle way of the democratic liberal will almost indubitably 
be impossible. Is Azafia merely Spain’s Kerensky, paving the 
way for Lenin? Or will he be replaced by a Spanish Mus- 
solini? 

The situation is producing. international complications. 
There is a real danger of foreign governments lining up into 
two camps, the one generically called fascist and the other 
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communist. Both are anxious by their assistance to tip the 
scales to the advantage of their own side. France under her 
popular front government and the socialist premier Léon 
Blum is eager to help the left, for a rightist success in Spain 
on top of the Carmona dictatorship in Portugal would play 
into the hands of Germany and an encircling fascism. More- 
over, the fascist parties in France would greatly gain in 
strength and the bloody events of February 1934 in Paris 
might be repeated on a devastating scale. As a result volun- 
teers and gifts of money began to pour from France to the 
aid of the Spanish government. What share has Russia had 
in fomenting the Spanish troubles? Has Stalin departed 
from his avowed policy of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other states? There is little evidence to answer such 
questions. Apparently the U.S.S.R. has financed certain 
Marxist newspapers, and trained the Spanish exiles who re- 
turned to Spain after the February elections. But otherwise 
it is difficult to detect the hand of Russia in precipitating the 
outbreak. The latter has naturally aroused deep concern in 
Russia, and a levy of one-half per cent of the monthly wages 
of every Russian workman, amounting to $40,000,000, is said 
to have been raised for the Spanish government. But the 
rebels of the right have received moral and material support 
from Italy and Germany. Three out of a score of aeroplanes 
flying to Spanish Morocco crashed in French Morocco, and 
were found to be Italian and manned in part by Italian Air 
Force pilots. Germany has also sent aeroplanes and officers 
to the aid of the rebels and adopted a stern tone towards the 
Spanish government in protest against the deaths of Nazis 
and the searching of German merchantmen. Will further 
pretexts be found if intervention is meditated? What do 
Italy and Germany stand to gain in case of a fascist triumph? 
Will they be rewarded by the grant of military bases in the 
Balearic Isles, in the Canary Isles or at Ceuta in Spanish 
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Morocco facing Gibraltar? The last consideration is of great 
weight in the reflections of British statesmen. The Italian 
challenge to Britain’s life-line to India through the Mediter- 
ranean, already menacing the eastern exit of that sea, would 
threaten Britain’s hold on the western end. Moreover, the 
British plans for conferences this autumn on the Locarno 
problem and wider issues are imperilled by these new develop- 
ments. Klum, sincerely anxious to prevent another world- 
wide conflagration, has proposed a pact of non-intervention, 
and an embargo upon the export of arms to Spain. Britain 
and some ten other states promptly acceded to the pact, but 
only after long hesitation and with reservations have Italy, 
Germany and Russia agreed to it. Whether such agreements 
and the interpretation of what constitutes non-intervention 
may result in the averting of further dangerous complications, 
the future only will reveal. The distinguished Spanish novel- 
ist Pio Baroja ended one of his stories with these words: “On 
arriving at the frontier . . . his imagination turned back at 
once with melancholy to the land of Spain, to that Ship of 
Fools, muddled, bloody, swashbuckling and impoverishing, 
which was his country.” The present crisis seems to attest the 
truth of that comment which might unhappily be applied to 
other lands besides his own. 


CLOUD-BURST 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


The clouds are beaten silver plaques, 
Hollowed, with gleaming joins, 
Until the madman storm attacks, 
And the wild lightning foins; 


The whole sky, loosened like ripped foil, 
Crackles about the privets, 

And the rain bounces on the soil 

In showers of silver rivets. 


On the one house in all the fen 
Why should their malice settle? 
Furious upon it, again, again, 
Drops crepitating metal. 


Burst of long-gathering destinies 
On the bald head of Lear? 
Not here such royal doom there is, 


Not Oedipus is here 





And yet the same high kingly sorrow, 

An old man, too, and lonely: 

He sees the flood-banks burst, the morrow 
Blind desolation only. 


He is not crying for his daughters, 

But for childhood’s fields he ploughed 
From youth to strenuous age; the waters 
Rush on him, broken, bowed. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AT BAY 
x2). LAR 


— 


NE day last spring a business friend engaged me in con- 

versation—a very one-sided talk as it turned out. ‘Now 
that classes are over,” he began, “everyone is saying that you 
professors will have nothing to do all summer.” I replied 
that, apart from the lack of regular hours, I saw little differ- 
ence in the amount of work I had to do. He grinned. “Yes, 
they are saying that, too. These rambling talks to students 
who are required to attend your lectures and forced to pay 
attention so that they can pass the examinations, simply serve 
to relieve your minds. Some of you are so lost without an 
audience (which you cannot get without conscription) that 
you seek distraction in foreign travel which your long vacation 
and ample salaries make readily feasible. 

“What you do for your students I have never been able 
to find out. They can’t tell me. They come and they put up 
with you because they want to earn a good salary in after life. 
Long ago students travelled long distances and endured great 
hardships to receive the genuine pearls that fell from the lips 
of revered masters; pearls that were an ornament to the mind 
and not a source of bread and butter. Nowadays the hardship 
consists in listening to your lectures, and the less said about 
the pearls and their recipients to-day the better. 

“And your staff. It reminds me of nothing so much as 
the senate. People who never could get on in the outside 
world are appointed. They are paid alike in proportion to 
seniority, and they are removed only by the hand of Provi- 
dence. I should think that teaching is one of the most difficult 
and exacting of all the arts and that instruction in that art 


with practice under supervision should be indispensable at the 
start. Yet you appoint men with no training whatsoever, and 
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as a result you have professors whose success lies in getting 
under rather than inside the skins of the young people of this 
country, and who confess their failure as teachers by publicly 
be-rating their students and putting the blame for the results 
of their own inadequacy upon the shoulders of the secondary 
school teachers. Who trained those teachers, may I ask? 

‘Now if I could run your institution as I do my business 
I would fire half of you, advertise, and appoint the best ap- 
plicants from the widest field that I could uncover, and I 
would keep you on your toes. You would find out what work 
is and you would like it, and so would everyone else.” 

Into this spate of comment delivered with a twinkling eye 
and a humorous provocative manner I attempted to stick an 
ineffectual oar. But not being good at this kind of conversa- 
tion my efforts were tame. I fear I babbled about manning 
the professions, about culture, and the search for truth. Some- 
thing of compassion dawned on my friend’s face, and he broke 
in: “I’m afraid I pitched it pretty strong. I have heard some 
good words about some of you. But I really have been repeat- 
ing criticism that flows all about me. Don’t you think that 
there is room for improvement over there, and can’t you do 
something about it?” 

This colloquy strengthened an interest which had been 
simmering for some time. ‘The university staff gets its living 
from the work of the public, and it, of all professions, ought 
to be able to give the people a full appreciation of its work 
and aims. Opportunities carry an obligation and of this 
obligation we should always be conscious. What can we do 
to discharge it? 

The ruminations of a biologist lead inevitably to a consid- 
eration of competition and the survival of the fittest. All 
forms of life grow and multiply until they encounter a check. 
Then follows the elimination of the unfit both as to individuals 
and also as regards the characteristics of those who survive. 
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Competition constantly in effect keeps the survivors fit. But 
competition may be staved off by co-operation. In union’s 
strength an organization may thrive, but it too must face com- 
petition, and if it does not keep its house in order, sooner or 
later it will go down. 

A university is an organization. It may continue to exist 
or even flourish while carrying the burden of unfit members. 
It may impress the public with pretensions, by a display of the 
magic of “culture”. Aldous Huxley in his novels is eloquent 
about the “Higher Shirkers”. A university may even be 
reasonably efficient. Nowadays, however, the people are 
becoming increasingly impatient. They want results which 
they can see and feel, and they are not disposed to continue 
feeding and clothing professors if they do not get their money’s 
worth in return. The pressure of life is coming home to the 
universities. After all, why shouldn’t it? 

It behooves us, therefore, to set up an enquiry. Do we 
have useless courses and procedures? Are we doing our best? 
Do all of us who are on the staff deserve to remain? 

So far as I can tell, all of our courses are useful. All lines 
of enquiry and of teaching are valid and should be pursued, 
but they are not all equally valuable to all people. There 
should be options and they do exist although less specializa- 
tion than we now have for undergraduates is probably desir- 
able. Narrow training produces narrow minds whose pos- 
sessors are not even aware of their deficiencies and of the vast 
worlds of interest to which the doors are closed. 

Procedure is also a matter for variety. ‘The touchstone 
should be results and the good teacher should be given his head, 
insofar as feasible. If achievement on the part of the student 
were constantly to be demanded as the price of residence, 
attendance would be good without compulsion. 


The real problem has to do with the staff. If it is good 
all else will be also. And so we must consider appointments, 
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dismissals and morale. There are two ways of getting and 
maintaining efficilency—tyranny and democracy. Of. these, 
tyranny has the greater potentiality for prompt results—of a 
sort. It will make a smart machine with the direction and the 
spirit all at the top. And, like a hemlock tree, nothing grows 
under it. It is inconceivable that anyone associated with a 
university, (with the exception of an infantile leftist), could 
desire such control of such an institution. 

The alternative is democracy. Its essence is the constant 
application of competition, the frequent test, the absence of 
control from above — freedom. Under such conditions the 
good man is happy and accomplishes most. Here, however, 
one must steadily convince others of his worth if he is to 
survive. 

Unfortunately it is all too easy to convince the public 
without proof, and a university, if it is to perform its true func- 
tion, must be free from the influence of those unable to judge 
wisely. Here is the problem. Where can we find competent 
judges who will appreciate true worth and thus ensure the 
best appointments, promotion for merit only, high morale, and 
discharge for the unfit? 

For the students those judges are the staff who frequently 
apply tests and advance, retard, and retire their students in 
consequence. With good professors this system is admirable. 
Would it be wise to make this procedure reciprocal? Obviously 
it would not be suitable with immature students, nor would 
it do for each side to have power over the other. There is a 
body, however, which ought to fit requirements, a body which 
at present is beyond the power of the staff and which could 
record its judgment impartially. This is the alumni. 

Even here the solution is not clear. But it is an idea 
worth considering. Somehow, competition must be faced. The 
ideal time is now and always, but how can we get it or its equl- 
valent? 
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I brought these ideas back to my friend only to meet his 
prompt reply. “I should think that, if your alumni were to 
have such power, your staff would anticipate it and that such 
standards as you have would suffer. Besides, what does your 
alumni know of the value of the contributions to knowledge 
which some of your professors are making? I do not like that 
suggestion. Why not have a combination of the two systems 
—autocracy and democracy; inspiration without the brutal 
discipline of communism or fascism or even of big business; 
a chief who gets the best out of you by example and by the 
force of his personality; firm action by committees, faculties 
and the lke? 

“But these little gods, these heads of departments! Why 
should they be perpetual autocrats in their little realms?” 

“Speaking in general terms,” I replied, “we should prob- 
ably do better with an occasional change of deans and the 
abolition of department headships. The junior in a depart- 
ment might act as secretary or the position might rotate.” 

“Why don’t you move your professors on from university 
to university?” 

“We can’t. The others would take only our best.” 

“Well, then, why not retire them before they get old? The 
good ones could then obtain employment elsewhere and the 
poor ones might better be idle than the promising young’ 
people who would replace them. It would pay you to give a 
good retiring allowance at sixty and make those employed pay 
it. Thus in time everyone would make up his own superannu- 
ation annuity.” 

“There is something in that. Perhaps all appointments 
should terminate at sixty with re-engagement only on certain 
rigid conditions not under the control of the staff. 

“Some of your suggestions are good and your criticism 
is certainly welcome. But you know as well as I that you 
have been treating me to a gross exaggeration of trifles. If I 
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were able to use your style I could show up your precious 
business in a way that would embarrass you. And I don’t need 
it to defend the universities for they speak for themselves. 

“We are far from perfect, of course. ‘That leaves us 
hope for improvement. In fact, I believe many of your con- 
structive suggestions are going to be carried out. We are 
looking forward full of confidence and in a short time even 
you will lack the hardihood to inflict your absurdities upon me. 
Our great needs now are financial support for our brighter 
students, and a greater, realization by employers like you of 
the value of university graduates.” 

“T am delighted to hear what you say,” he replied. “How 
would you like a fellowship for your department?” “God bless 
you,’ [ said, “now my cup runneth over.” 

I am still waiting for the fellowship. 


ART: MUSIC: BOOKS 


I 


PICTURES IN THE HOME 
By H. G. Kerrie 


HAT do people think about the pictures they have hung 

on the walls of their homes? Some of us left off thinking 

about them or even looking at them long ago. They were 

perhaps inherited, seemed the right size and were inoffensive, 

possibly even pleasant. Now they have quietly subsided into 

the general atmosphere of the house and become a background, 

restful enough because we need not be particularly aware of it. 

Some of us are more actively interested in our backgrounds, 

we may go so far as to remove for a spell any picture in which 
our interest has flagged. 

What kind of picture do we want? A few oils hung, with 
one or two in store for an occasional change, the odd small oil 
sketch and a folio of watercolours, drawings and_ prints 
mounted to fit into one or two standard sized frames; that 
should do as a basis. 

Whose pictures do we want? There are a large number 
of pictures so satisfying to me that I would like to be able to 
enjoy them more frequently that is possible when they hang 
in galleries. Among them would be Giotto’s Pieta, the Pieta 
of the School of Avignon, Giorgione’s Pastoral Symphony, a 
Botticelli, a Vermeer, a number of French moderns, a Paul 
Nash, a Christopher Wood, and a number of contemporary 
British and North American pictures. Most people’s lists 
would look just as expansive and as expensive. Let us sup- 
pose that we cannot afford, or do not feel disposed to spend. 
more than fifty dollars in any year. Obviously we can only 
purchase contemporary work, but in the galleries or shops we 
rarely see a desirable picture which is financially within our 
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reach. On the other hand we can buy in reproductions almost 
anything we want. 

There were exhibited in Toronto in the spring a number 
of modern French reproductions. More recently in London 
and in Paris I have seen a large number of reproductions of 
old masters and of modern work, and they were all remarkable 
for astonishing accuracy of colour and texture of paint. With- 
out close examination it would be impossible to mark them as 
reproductions, and they can be bought, full-sized, for twenty 
dollars and less. Reproductions of Italian and Dutch masters 
have for years adorned our homes; how far are we going to 
bring in reproductions of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies to the exclusion of original paintings? Select a repro- 
duction you feel tempted to buy and consider it against the 
several paintings that may attract you to a purchase on your 
next visit to a gallery. This is quite the wrong way to look at 
pictures, but in buying anything there is almost invariably a 
selection to be made from a number of things with more or less 
equal claims. The point is how much will the fact that it is a 
reproduction affect its claims? ‘There will always be other 
factors to influence us; we may know well and have great 
affection for the place or person depicted, or we may happen 
to live next door to the artist. Reproductions on the other 
hand have the big advantage of offermg only what is recog- 
nized to be of the first rank. 


What are people doing who might be expected to buy 
paintings? I look around the walls of friends, think of houses 
I have been in, and everywhere [ find reproductions appearing, 
particularly of the French moderns. In two common rooms of 
schools in England where recent purchases have been made, I 
found that after some weeks of argument and trial of numbers 
of paintings, the staff had in each case arrived at an average 
of everyone’s wants, and had bought reproductions of Breu- 
ghel’s. Large numbers of the pictorial posters issued by the 
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London Transport and by Shell-Mex have been acquired and 
framed as pictures proper. 


How will the artist be affected by this increasing tendency 
to purchase reproductions? Those with international reputa- 
tions sell their paintings and derive an additional income from 
the proceeds of reproductions. Those not so fortunate seem 
likely to find their difficulties increasing. For more than one 
or two paintings to be sold from an exhibition in the Art 
Gallery of Toronto would, I believe, be a comparatively rare 
event. ‘The artist is a public benefactor in that the public may 
continually obtain in the galleries entertainment and satisfac- 
tion for which the artist receives nothing. It may be said that 
anyone wishing to sell his wares must exhibit them, but 
although shop gazing has its attractions, we do not derive much 
satisfaction from looking at furniture without being able to 
use it, from admiring the most seductive evening gown with- 
out being able to wear it, or from merely handling an in- 
triguing looking book. 

There is one way in which easel paintings may find their 
way on to more walls—by some sort of library system. Books 
and paintings are after all very similar. There are books that 
are classics, standard works to be read and re-read and acquired 
as possessions. Those of us who wish to read more books than 
our incomes permit us to purchase go to the libraries. Modern 
fiction is of such vast proportions and contains so much that 
is only of passing interest that we tend to use daily-change 
libraries, and only purchase the works of authors whom we 
know. With paintings it is much the same. Is it not possible 
that both artist and public might benefit from some form of 
picture-library? A library of this kind exists in London. 
Paintings by well-known artists may be borrowed for a month 
at a time on payment of a small fixed percentage of the value 
of the painting. Should the borrower wish to purchase the 
painting he may do so at any time by deducting the amount 
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he has already paid for loan. This library system has I believe 
proved very successful and I see no reason why it should not 
be adopted in other centres. If this idea does spread it will 
then be possible for those of us with ordinary incomes to have 
original paintings on our walls. 


Il 
A CANADIAN IN ST. MALO 
By DonaLp W. BucHANAN 


Down the streets of that ancient port from which Jacques 
Cartier sailed to explore Canada, you will find artists sketch- 
ing every fine summer afternoon. The old houses, the fine 
mansions, which overlook the ramparts, have been weathered 
soft and mellow by centuries of sea breeze. They are attractive 
and picturesque and they are on all the leaflets of the travel 
agencies. As might be expected, among the artists who fre- 
quent the town there is always a host of maiden ladies who 
dabble in water-colours. These gentle spinsters arrive regu- 
larly each day; they live in boarding-houses in Dinard across 
the bay, and sometimes they experience rough passages as they 
cross in the tiny ferry-boats, but nothing can dampen their 
enthusiasm: they paint with equal facility quaint alleys or 
church spires. St. Malo, like its sister Concarneau on the 
southern coast of Brittany, is one of those places that manage 
to attract, all too easily, the camp followers of the arts. 


James Wilson Morrice, expatriate from Montreal, began 
to paint St. Malo about thirty-six years ago. He was possessed 
of one advantage; he already knew Brittany. Previously in 
the nearby port of Cancale, he had drawn fishing vessels and 
old women in Breton caps; there he had also drawn the old 
stone buildings on the waterfront. The first appeal of Breton 
architecture, of Breton peasants and Breton costumes, had 
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passed. His romantic stage was over. He was seeing other 
things. The conventions of what it was right and proper to 
paint in Brittany were falling away; the obvious was no longer 
intruding itself. He was beginning to paint in his own way. 
One of his best pictures of this period is La Place Chateau- 
briand, St. Malo. This is not a romantic fragment; it is rather 
a dancing, momentary vision of a bright patch of life, picked 
out from a thousand sensations of bustle and activity which 
must have confronted the artist every time he sat down before 
an open-air café in the crowded centre of the town. But 
usually he did not loiter in the squares. He went rather for 
his compositions to the beach, to the long expanse of sand and 
breaking water and the crowds of bathers. Here he was turn- 
ing from the past to the present, to the gaiety of contemporary 
life, and to a contrast of that gaiety with the melancholy of the 
sea. From a quiet niche in the ramparts he could look down 
on the whole separate world of the bathing beach; another day 
he could sit and sketch the play of children in the shade of a 
bathing wagon. Then there was the fishing fleet in the harbour. 
Like Paul Nash to-day in England, who, living in the ancient 
and picturesque town of Rye, paints, in preference to ‘Tudor 
houses, the geometry of modern warehouses and factories, so 
Morrice, while he dwelt in St. Malo, neglected its past glories 
in order that he might cultivate its present movement and 
existence. 


The post-war artists have tried with circles and squares, 
triangles and ellipses, to make a vision transcendental out of 
the contemporary scene of nickel fixtures and electrical devices. 
So did Morrice, in his own way and in a manner that fitted the 
age, transform the commonplace gaiety of the bathing-beach 
into something approaching the abstract. About him in those 
days in Brittany he saw the light and effervescent humours of 
a prosperous middle class on holiday. Yet the individuals in 
his compositions do not stand out as people whom you might 
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have met yesterday or whom you might have read about in a 
book; the wind does not seem to blow round them, neither do 
their fashions tell the date and the hour of their presence as 
they do in the paintings of seaside resorts which the French 
artist, Jacques Emile Blanche, was creating at the same time 
and on the same beaches. There is not a hint of illustration 
in the work of Morrice. His bathers are merely brush strokes 
of colour; they partake of no more actuality, they are less 
topical than the clouds in the sky. In these compositions there 
is a fixity, a feeling of eternal repose. The eighteenth century 
grace of a picture by Watteau of great ladies and fine lords 
spaced in leisurely abandon before a park and a fountain has 
been transferred across the years to the fin de siécle setting of 
a middle-class bathing resort. Marius and Ary Leblond, 
looking at these pictures, wrote in their essay on Morrice, “One 
always feels that he does his paintings on a Sunday afternoon.” 


Itt 
AN ALL-SIBELIUS PROGRAMME 
By Frep R. MAcKELCAN 


Last winter the seventieth birthday of Jan Sibelius, born 
at Tavastehus, Finland, 8th December, 1865, was widely cele- 
brated throughout the civilized world. Many of the American 
Symphony Orchestras saluted the event by the inclusion of 
compositions of Sibelius in their regular programmes. ‘The 
Toronto Symphony, however, was apparently the only orches- 
tra on this continent to honour the occasion by a concert 
devoted entirely to his works. ‘The concert took place in 
Massey Hall on Saturday afternoon, 7th December, when Sir 
Ernest MacMillan conducted the Second Symphony (1902), 
The Swan of Tuonela, Tapiola (1926) and Finlandia (1894). 
Nearly three thousand people, among whom were the Finnish 
Consul and several hundred of the composer’s fellow-country- 
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men, followed the performance throughout with an exceptional 
intensity of interest, and the concert concluded with a remark- 
able demonstration, which brought the Valse Triste as an 
addditional number. The afternoon ended, amidst scenes of 
enthusiasm, with the performance of the Finnish National 
Anthem. 

Toronto in the past had heard at symphony concerts all- 
Wagner programmes conducted by Leopold Stokowski and 
by Sir Ernest MacMillan, and also all-Brahms and _all- 
Beethoven programmes, conducted by Sir Ernest. An all- 
Sibelius programme was, however, a unique event. Many 
people feared that, notwithstanding the greatness of Sibelius’ 
genius, a programme devoted entirely to his works would be 
too much for any audience. The result conclusively proved 
these fears to be without foundation, and while the special 
circumstances affecting the performance may have been to 
some extent responsible for its outstanding and memorable 
character, it was, fundamentally, the power and beauty of this 
wonderful music and the impassioned and glowing perform- 
ance it received that so enthralled the listeners and made this 
occasion a landmark in the musical history of Toronto. 


Some leading musical authorities emphasize the gulf 
which separates the later from the earlier compositions of 
Sibelius. Contrasting the Third and Fourth Symphonies, Mr. 
Cecil Gray says: “It is difficult to believe that the same com- 
poser could have written both these symphonies; one only 
knows that no one else would have been capable of writing 
either of them. They seem, in fact, to belong to entirely dif- 
ferent worlds, and to have nothing in common with each other, 
but each of them, none the less, expresses a definite aspect of 
their creator’s complex personality, and both are equally 
individual utterances in their different ways.” 

As will have been noticed, the programme on this Satur- 
day afternoon contained works representative of the main 
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periods of the career of the composer, from the early and 
popular Finlandia and Valse Triste, through the Second 
Symphony now thirty-four years old, and culminating in that 
strange and powerful work T'apiola, which is so different from 
the music of any other composer and so representative of the 
latest phase of Sibelius’ development. Notwithstanding these 
profound differences of period and style, however, the concert 
gave an impression of definite homogeneity. One was always 
conscious of the presence of a great personality who through- 
out his career has remained essentially the same, appealing to 
us with a changing and deepening eloquence, but free from 
such protean changes as make Stravinsky, for example, seem 
an entirely different person in his latter days from what he 
was at the beginning. 

Another curious fact was that the well-worn Finlandia 
and Valse Triste, coming at the end of the programme in the 
reverse of chronological order, instead of furnishing an anti- 
climax, displayed a new dignity and worth. This was no doubt 
partly due to the mood of the occasion, the superb performance 
they received, and the welcome relaxation of tension following 
upon the intense emotional strain of T'apiola. Nevertheless 
these two works, which have been the bugbear of the lovers of 
the greater Sibelius, proved themselves worthy children of 
his genius. 

Finland, ‘the land of a thousand lakes’, has but a short 
musical history, dating back only to about the middle of the 
last century. Despite its comparatively small population of 
about four million people, however, it has produced composers 
of outstanding note, among whom, beside Sibelius, Selim 
Palmgren is probably the best known. 

While the occurrence of creative genius is unpredictable 
and uncontrollable in time or place, it is true that many of 
the supreme creative achievements in art and literature could 
not have occurred but for the conditions under which they de- 
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veloped, and these conditions have often involved deliberate 
action on the part of governments and communities. We 
cannot be sure that the world to-day would be able to enjoy 
the glory of the genius of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
in any form had not the state-organized Dionysiac festivals 
provided the stimulus and means for the production of their 
tragedies. Many other parallel situations will jump to the 
mind. So far as Sibelius is concerned, it is obvious that his 
career owes much to the enlightened support of the Finnish 
government. In 1897 his government gave him a pension 
enabling him to devote all his time and energies to composition. 
This is a very different story from that of the brilliant young 
American composer Griffes, for example, who wore himself 
out during his brief career with musical drudgery in order to 
keep body and soul together, leaving but little time for the 
exercise of his fine creative gifts. 

Not only did the Finnish government help Sibelius in his 
creative career by giving him a pension and commissioning 
works, such as his Fifth Symphony, but also did a great deal 
to stimulate and expedite world-wide knowledge of his genius 
through guaranteeing and subsidizing the production of fine 
gramophone recordings of his works. There can scarcely be 
any doubt that if the government had not taken this course, 
Sibelius would not yet enjoy the fame and recognized position 
which is his, and the world would not yet have been anything 
like as much enriched through contact with the potent spell 
of this far-visioned Skald of the North in that direct intimacy 
which music best affords. 

Government authorities all over the world to-day, through 
financial support and other means, are recognizing the import- 
ance of music as probably never before in modern times. In 
such countries as Soviet Russia, Mexico and Brazil musical 
activity is quickening and developing. In the United States, 
through the Works Progress Administration, and the Federal 
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Music Project, wonderful things are being done that will 
probably have far-reaching results. The latest figures released 
by the Project show that approximately 110,000 students 
unable to pay for private musical instruction attended the free 
classes of the Project in its one hundred and forty music cen- 
tres throughout Greater New York during the year ending 
380th June, taking, in the aggregate, 2,399,446 lessons. The 
number of classes held amounted to 145,188 and the attend- 
ance record showed that about eighty per cent of the students 
registered during the ‘year attended regularly. In many of 
the centres orchestral concerts and operas were given. And 
this is only one phase of the Project’s activities. 

The address of Sir Ernest MacMillan recently delivered 
at the Annual Congregation, University of British Columbia, 
published in the University of Toronto Monthly for June last, 
is a compelling presentation of the case for greater recognition 
of music in education, particularly in our own country. 

Canada may surely well determine that the time has now 
come for it to join in this widespread movement, even if it be 
at the tail-end of the procession. While, by emulating the 
example of Finland, we may not be able for decades or cen- 
turies, or indeed ever, to produce a great creative genius in 
music, we can enrich the lives of our people by working 
deliberately for musical advancement, and thus create con- 
ditions under which fine talents may flourish. 


IV 


EX-LIBRIS: NOAH’S ARK 
By E. C. Kyre 


This world of ours, over-crowded as it is with knowledge, 
and the mere halting place of many for whom its mysteries 
hold no desire, its high places no god, is yet in all things won- 
derful to those who follow the honoured and ancient profession 
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of seeker. ‘They are the true “heirs of all the ages’, able to 
plunge through centuries in pursuit of an idea or in the living 
world to recreate the kingdom of Prester John and the Land 
of Eldorado. It is sad to think how sorely their boundaries 
have shrunken since the dawn of the nineteenth century. En- 
quiries as to what songs the sirens sang, and the whereabouts 
of Troy and the maypole in the Strand, have now given place to 
a frenzied pursuit of beta particles in their several scatterations. 
To be sure, there were medieval riders who long since flogged 
their steeds to death. Dry bones cease to move us; we cannot 
now be stirred with such men as Nicholas de Lyra and the 
learned Doctor Wilkins over the shape, contents and capacity 
of Noah’s Ark. Yet what pages of anxious rhetoric have 
been written to prove that the given dimensions of the Ark 
were sufficient for the beasts that Noah (under conservative 
computation) must have taken with him. Anxiety begins as 
soon as it is discovered that the Ark was officially only allowed 
three floors; “lower, second, and third stories”. Fortunately, 
our ancient writers have established a convention that, to swim, 
a boat must have a keel, on which the Book is silent; so a bilge 
is created whereby the amphibians may be saved. Bishop 
~ Wilkins, with almost modern scepticism, declines to afford 
such creatures valuable space. Let them swim; “though there 
would be room enough for them, as will shortly appear”. Both 
the older and the more recent apologist rest firmly for a 
moment upon official figures. The Ark was four hundred and 
fifty feet long, seventy-five feet wide and forty-five in height. 
Its ventilation, through the one window, eighteen inches 
square, presented no problem; but that which disturbed them 
was the apportionment of so much space. We remark that 
de Lyra, from the dark backward of the fourteenth century, 
and Wilkins, whose book was published in 1668, would alike 
have no standard of comparison for a “Great Eastern” four 
hundred and fifty feet long. It seems enormous until they 
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begin to ask specific questions. How many kinds of animals 
were there? How were they kept together, and (more diffi- 
cult) apart? Was their food piled up beside them and, if it 
were, could you trust to their rationing arrangements; or was 
it in a separate compartment, and if so, where? In particular, 
what did the carnivora devour? Here both analysts run 
fiercely off the rails. De Lyra produces alternative plans, 
each illustrated with a cross-section drawing, whereby the 
human family is shown immediately under the sloping roof 
of the Ark, but in sole possession of the window; around them 
in the same compartment the delegated birds fly, walk, or roost 
in the rafters. Below them whole floors are offered to the 
animals gentle and fierce. ‘That should exhaust accommoda- 
tion, but de Lyra feels that storage space for so crowded a 
voyage must somehow be found; so he boldly fits his Ark with 
two more stories, one for the food of the fruit-eaters and one 
for the eaters of grass. Where the carnivora got their meat 
in due season is matter for conjecture but for no conclusion; 
as also whether they raided the store rooms or picked up a 
scanty living by taking in their weaker brethren. A voyage 
that lasted for a year must have seen some additions to the 
original numbers, and the rule may have been “ring out the 
old” with a dinner bell. Another matter of difficult decision 
concerns the apparent absence of drinking water. Then the 
question of light; the window, it is suggested, was really a 
precious stone, like a carbuncle, that lighted the whole upper 
story. The lower animals could see in the dark. Noah and his 
family would use oil lamps at night; no authority is quoted 
for this supposition. ‘The position of the door gives perplex- 
ity; at last it is placed at the third story but is drawn of such 
a height that it opens on third and fourth alike. No means 
of going from one floor to another is shown, but quite modern 
architects have designed houses and forgotten staircases. Then, 
by measurement, de Lyra finds that there still is room. How 
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to use it? He labels the lowest story Stercoraria; in plain 
words, a midden 


‘Then he reflects; perhaps after all it is not right to tamper 
with Holy Writ. Noah, under immediate command, must 
have held to his instructions; so de Lyra offers an alternative 
plan. At the top of the Ark is a large compartment for the 
humans; the birds are not mentioned this time; on the port side 
live the carnivores, to starboard the mild and gentle animals. 
The first story is given wholly to fruits, granaries and the great 
door. In the lowest room are gathered all beasts that cannot 
be included in the superior classification; and a very exciting 
voyage they must have had. 


Bishop Wilkins offers quite a different arrangement. He 
is concerned about food and water, far more so than about the 
beasts. In regard to these he almost anticipates Darwin, and 
contending that there were “not a hundred sorts of beasts nor 
two hundreds of birds’, he almost succeeds in proving that 
the Ark was too big. He makes the mistake of arguing from 
the unknown to the known: given an undetermined number 
of beasts and amount of food, to find the exact consumption 
and its necessary storage space. He ballasts the Ark by 
assigning to the lower story all the species of beasts, food 
for which was in the middle story. “The upper story, one 
part of it, for the birds and their food, and the other part for 
Noah, his family and utensils”. When he has arranged 
reception rooms for the serpentine kind “in the drain or sink 
of the Ark” he finds that only the flesh eaters and the larger 
graminivora need real thought. The others just went along. 
But the lions, the tigers, the wolves and their smaller cousins 
. .. how were they fed? The doctor states a case; Noah car- 
ried to regale his guests no fewer than 1,825 additional sheep 
for the year’s voyage. Five sheep a day among forty eaters 
of sheep. Not only that, but quarters found for them, “such 
fair stalls and cabins as may be abundantly sufficing for 
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them”, and even larger stalls for the creatures that were pre- 
sently to go out two by two. <A space twenty-five feet square 
is to hold an hundred sheep; as a mathematician of some emi- 
nence, his figures could be trusted; there was actually more 
room in that lower story than the animals really needed. Satis- 
fied upon this point we pass above. It is now the turn of the 
herbivors, and for them hay is carried, “together with such 
fruit, roots, grain and seed as may be proper for the nourish- 
ment of the other animals”. Taking the ox as a unit and 
reducing your sheep to oxen in the proportion of seven to one 
we find that there is the equivalent of three hundred beeves 
and they will consume in a year 109,500 solid cubits of hay. 
Well, why not? They might have needed 40,000 cubits more 
and still that accommodating first floor could have carried it. 
But then comes a thought that seems to strike a chill into the 
worthy doctor’s mind. Hundreds of sheep below, masses of 
hay above them, and a top story of even more generous 
proportions just for the use of Noah and a few birds. It 
does not seem reasonable. The bishop cannot doubt the literal 
truth of scripture; the mathematician reviews his figures and 
finds them correct; the writer struggles to give his case more 
assurance among men than it has for himself. He informs us 
that the capacity of the Ark is a most rational confirmation of 
the truth of scripture, in that men, confronted with such a task 
upon insufficient premisses, would probably have made the 
instrument for saving the world a good deal too large. 
We are convinced. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


—_—_—_——__.. 


REBUILDING GENEVA 


In the presence of illiteracy we do not pull down the 
universities. When the world is pagan we build churches to 
teach the wise simplicities of Christ; we put up schools; we 
have only recently completed at Geneva a palace of peace. 
After these two thousand years, priests, pastors and professors 
are still at their work and not without inspiration, the remote- 
ness of their goal in no way invalidating their zeal in pur- 
suing’ it. 

Like the testaments, the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has been variously interpreted. Since the defection 
of the United States its articles have been read increasingly 
with reference to our reluctance to fulfil our obligations at 
their face value. The utterances of our statesmen have done 
little to stimulate belief in others that in the Canadian people 
they would be confronted with the determined enemies of 
aggressive acts of war. We have been unable to persuade 
ourselves that such was necessarily the role of a peace-loving 
nation on this side of the Atlantic or to realize that we were 
under contract to play it when we signed the covenant. We 
have powerful reasons to explain our position: our political 
and strategical geography; suspicion that our scepticism was 
not unique; fears for our future as a nation if public opinion 
were to split provincially when tested on the issue of sanctions. 
If our position is anomalous and even humiliating, it is also 
terribly difficult. Not the least of our problems is ignorance 
among our people concerning the issues on which they are 
bound to be called upon, possibly in the not distant future, for 
electoral decisions of grave historical moment. We are con- 
fronted with that most obstinate of post-war puzzles—the con- 
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trol of foreign policy by an ill-informed democracy. 'To say 
that members of parliament are generally incompetent to 
discuss international affairs ought to be sufficient to raise a 
storm. It has already been said in effect both by the prime 
minister and the leader of opposition and the rebuke may not 
have been unwarranted in respect of those who admittedly are 
not interested. 


Under the circumstances our contribution to the discus- 
sion on the future of the League may be subject to limitations, 
be negative rather than positive, and be defended on the plea 
of being realistic. It is reasonable to hope that at least it will 
not be defeatist: for armed nationalism and militant dictator- 
ship no more justify the denial of the League ideal than 
heathendom and ignorance the abandonment of teaching. 

The logical approach to the problem of revising or scrap- 
ping the covenant is through an examination of the premises 
on which it was drafted. To follow the recent brilliant analysis 
of Sir Alfred Zimmern in his book The League of Nations 
and the Rule of Law we can discern in the covenant the adapta- 
tion of four systems existing in pre-war international relations 
with the introduction of a fifth as a product of the war. 

The Concert of Europe after functioning for a hundred 
years had broken down catastrophically under the stress of 
1914. On the eve of the war, Sir Edward Grey was already 
determined, if the crisis were tided over, to explore the possi- 
bilities of improving the Concert’s efficiency. The project 
reappears in the covenant as an enlarged Concert of Powers 
equipped with the method of regular international conference 
and a permanent secretariat. ‘The Monroe Doctrine was 
similarly adapted to fit into a scheme devised not merely to 
preserve continental security but to maintain peace as a com- 
mon necessity throughout the world. Each and all were to 
give and to receive guarantees of their territory and independ- 
ence as against the attack of an aggressor. The methods of 
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the Hague Conferences through mediation, conciliation and 
enquiry in cases of international dispute were likewise to be 
improved upon and facilitated by using the new political 
organization of Geneva for these purposes. As a starting-point 
for the improvement and co-ordination of world services and 
the administration of world public utilities the Universal Pos- 
tal Union was taken and on its foundations was raised ‘a 
Secretariat of Secretariats’. 

To these four bold advances upon the experience of the 
past was added an innovation inspired by the unprecedented 
scale of the war. We were to join an agency for the mobiliza- 
tion of the ‘hue and cry’ against any war in the future as a 
crime against the world community of which so lately we had 
become independent members. A British reading of the cove- 
nant as set forth in the official commentary of 1919 denied that 
its purpose was the restraint of crime and defined it as being 
“to establish an organization which may make peaceful co- 
operation easy and hence customary and to trust in the influ- 
ence of custom to mould public opinion”. It was exactly such 
a process that had converted the English into the most 
law-abiding of peoples (how it happened may be read in the 
pages of English constitutional history). Why could not 
foreigners be expected to assimilate the law and custom of 
Geneva as the English had done those of Westminster? 


The foreigners remained obstinately un-English. The 
Americans retired again beyond the rim of the Atlantic; the 
French made alliances and dug the Maginot line; the Japan- 
ese, the Germans and the Italians in turn behaved unconsti- 
tutionally. By the summer of 1936 it was apparent that 
foreigners were not very good at co-operation. It was clear 
as well that the League (to the satisfaction of certain British 
imperialists who had hammered it for years) had fallen to its 
nadir, that British opinion though strongly pro-League, was 
gusty and sentimental, that Britain was too weak to risk the 
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war that sanctions implied, and that everyone was frightened 
of Herr Hitler. 

Under such conditions what of the covenant? ‘The con- 
troversy turns very importantly upon the interpretation of the 
term ‘Justice’ as applied functionally to the League. Accord- 
ing to the French view put forward at the drafting, Geneva’s 
primary purpose was to secure ‘Peace through Justice’ as a 
judicature concerned with interpreting the existing law. The 
Italian thesis defined the League as in the nature of a court 
of equity or more properly as a legislature, charged not with 
preserving or expounding the law as it stood but, whenever 
necessary, to make new law according to principles of interna- 
tional equity, and even to make new decisions on grounds of 
political expediency. This “international social justice” was 
to afford a guarantee not of safety nor of peace, but of growth, 
and to ensure to each member the necessary conditions of its 
independent and autonomous development. Notorious among 
its principles was the declaration that ‘the international dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs and raw materials required to sustain 
healthy conditions of life and industry must be controlled in 
such a way as to secure to every country what is indispensable 
to it in this respect’. As every Roman schoolboy knows, the 
Italian case was reduced to the four lines of Article XIX. 
“The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” 
Canada’s contribution to the first meeting of the Assembly in 
1920 was to rebuff the Italian Delegation for raising the ques- 
tion of the distribution of raw materials. The angrier of our 
Canadian critics have charged us therefore with a share in the 
responsibility for Italy’s desperation and its consequences. 


However that may be, the fact remains, to quote Pro- 
fessor Brierly, that “an international legislature, in the sense 
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of a body having power to enact new international law 
binding on the states of the world or on their peoples, 
does not exist”. Apart from the difficulties inherent 
in the defective nature of international legislative machin- 
ery, proposed legislation would seldom have the backing 
of public opinion both through lack of interest and 
unwillingness to make the sacrifices necessary for majority 
rule. While it may be appreciated that the existence of the 
League has been a great stimulus to the practice of interna- 
tional legislation, the limitations of Article XIX in its present 
form make it rather a recognition than a solution of the 
problem. On the other hand, amendments increasing the 
power of the Assembly to proceed to changes in the status quo 
and binding the member states to implement its decisions 
might be simple enough on paper. “But,” says Professor 
Brierly, “this would involve a revolutionary change in the 
character of the League, and indeed of the whole present or- 
ganization of international society, by converting the Assembly 
into a true legislature superior to the states.” Whether such 
amendments can be drafted so skilfully as to mean something 
to Signor Mussolini and nothing to Monsieur Benes is an 
interesting speculation. In the meantime the dictators may 
continue to resort to private measures of their own. In any 
case, to cite the same authority, “a majority, even if it has 
legal power to do so, does not in constitutionally governed 
states invariably impose its will on a minority.” 

The converse is equally true. The spectacle of a Roman 
triumph has tended to obscure another spectacle infinitely 
more significant because wholly without historical precedent. 
Although sanctions failed, we have witnessed in our harassed 
generation a Great Power on the defensive before the tribunal 
of world opinion, condemned and proceeded against (though 
tardily) with penal measures for a course of action which less 
than fifty years ago would have been condoned as normal and 
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respectable. Historians a century hence, recording how col- 
lective action failed when taken on the grand scale for the first 
time against a law-breaker may remark not its lack of success 
but its very collectivity. That achievement is none the less 
remarkable because it has been wrought in the _ historical 
minute of sixteen years. The purpose of a minority to make 
war in despite of the majority whose law therein is liable to 
be broken has become exceedingly hard. While we may salute 
the fact, yet under our present burden of defeat we are apt 
to doubt the majority’s effectiveness in restoring the peace 
which its preventative measures have been unable to preserve; 
we are ready to question the sincerity of such majority- 
members as Great Britain and France in making the collective 
gesture; we have been betrayed into panic in making it our- 
selves. 

Among our younger critics there is a tendency to concen- 
trate fire on the reluctance of Great Britain to make colonial 
and other concessions to Germany and the so-called ‘Have- 
nots’. Sir Samuel Hoare last September gave an earnest 
that something may be done to alleviate such friction as is 
being caused by economic exclusiveness on the part of many 
of the world’s governments. ‘The most that can be expected 
is that Great Britain may take the initiative in moving towards 
equality of commercial opportunity in Africa. The return of 
colonial territories to German control is scarcely practical 
politics. Demands for political and economic expansion have 
under existing circumstances an ugly resemblance to black- 
mail, and the paying of Danegeld is an expedient unlikely to 
be repeated in British history. 

A conceivable compromise would be for trade concessions 
to be made however and wherever possible to the militantly 
dissatisfied and, at the same time, for a more precise definition 
of both military and economic sanctions to be undertaken as 
a limitation upon threats. Geneva’s functions in this regard 
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might then be interpreted more appropriately as being to 
remove grievances, to provide ways and means for their peace- 
able settlement and to discourage resort to war by the swift 
mobilization of economic and financial deterrents even before 
the outbreak occurs and by provision for the immediate appli- 
cation of military sanctions in certain areas if it does. In the 
discussion of the future of collective security the regional basis 
of military sanctions is likely to be stressed. It will be London’s 
difficulty to reconcile a possible commitment in the Rhineland 
with the necessity of preventing war on Europe’s eastern 
frontiers and to avoid the too obvious abandonment of the 
Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Ukraine or Austria, 
to the Wilhelmstrasse’s new imperialism. On the other hand, 
we are likely to hear more of the doctrine of non-neutrality 
as implicit in the Briand-Kellogg Pact. By making war 
illegal the Pact abolished neutrality. By regional or contin- 
ental arrangements for military sanctions the collective system 
of the future may throw us back upon the position of non- 
neutrality. That would not acquit us of the responsibility 
for discouraging resort to war wherever it seemed likely to 
break out; it might involve us in economic co-operation against 
a potential or actual aggressor. What it would mean in terms 
of active belligerency would depend upon two things: the 
action taken against us by the aggressor, or a possible demand 
on the part of public opinion that we participate in a League 
war in which Great Britain was involved against an aggressor. 
These are among the unknowns in the enigma of our foreign 
policy. | 
Yet for ordinary people, seeking an answer unqualified 
by provisos, something unconditional may be said. ‘There is 
a thread to guide us through the labyrinth lying between us 
all and relative immunity from war. That thread is education. 
This does not mean telling people about the Polish Corridor 
and the war-losses of Austria-Hungary and so on. It only 
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means interesting them in the principle that in the relations 
between governments the destruction of their subjects’ flesh 
by fire and iron is not necessarily unavoidable. It is “the prin- 
ciple of the human cry”. This might imply for us in Canada 
such complicated problems as controlling the distribution of 
key-materials for armament or even the dangerous obligation 
of taking part in a blockade. ‘The principle still stands. Its 
propagation is one of the few certain things that we may allow 
ourselves. Its acceptance may be a condition of the continued 
existence of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


W. E. C. Harrison. 
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GAELIC—FALSE AND TRUE 


A LITERARY ENIGMA: THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. By 
Edward MacCurdy. Stirling: Eneas Mackay. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. MacCurdy has made a good little book about the famous 
song that is a hoax as well as an enigma. It is not Thomas Moore’s 
well-known version of a French song, A l’ombre d’un bois je m’en 
vais jouer with the familiar lines, “Row, brothers, row, the stream 
runs fast, the Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past,’ but 
another one perhaps still better known for one powerful rhyme: 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas— 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


The song has evoked many encomiums. Mr. Balfour said it 
was one of the most exquisite laments that have ever been written 
about the Scottish exile. Sir Henry Lucy thought it was a haunt- 
ing verse. R. L. Stevenson was strongly affected by it in the 
Silverado Squatters. It touched him home. Mr. Chamberlain 
quoted it with strong effect at a political meeting in Inverness in 
the year 1885. On the jacket of the book is printed Mr. Neil 
Munro’s opinion that it is one of those few lyrics which have 
become part of the common feeling of the British race throughout 
the world. Dr. Norman Macleod thought it was deep sorrow that 
is checked by lofty pride from breaking. 

The Lone Shieling was first published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for September 1829, in one of a series of articles called Noctes 
Ambrosianae, some written by John Wilson, who called himself 
“Christopher North’, others by J. G. Lockhart. The article in 
question was a dialogue between “North’’ and a shepherd con- 
cerning the Highland clearances. The poem is deftly introduced 
by “North” as having come from ‘‘a friend of mine now in Upper 
Canada”. The title there given is: Canadian Boat Song: From the 
Gaelic. Mr. MacCurdy shows convincingly enough that the song 
is neither the one nor the other, nor yet Highland. 

The authorship has been greatly disputed. It was long attri- 
buted to the Earl of Eglinton of The Castle of Montgomerie. He 
could not have translated it from the Gaelic because he was a 
Lowlander and died before the events of the poem occurred. It 
was not Sir Walter Scott, because he never wrote anything in the 
modified Sapphic metre of the poem. It was not “Christopher 
North” for Wilson denied all knowledge of it, nor John Galt, nor 
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William Dunlop, nor James Hogg, nor any one of a number of 
others for whom it has been claimed. 

Mr. MacCurdy concludes that the song was written by David 
Moir, who wrote under the name of ‘Delta’, that he gave it to 
Lockhart, who added two of the more inflammatory stanzas, and 
that it was kept anonymous owing to the political ferocity of the 
time. 

The QUEEN’S QUARTERLY has a limited number of copies of 
the song in English with the best known Gaelic version. Anyone 
familiar with the two languages will readily decide that the 
English is the original. A copy will be sent to any subscriber on 
application. 

Mr. MacCurdy has furnished his book with a good index. 


ALEXANDER MACPHAIL. 


THE GAEL FARES FORTH. By N. R. McKenzie. New Zealand: 
Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd. 


This book is one of unusual human interest. It tells of the 
wanderings of a colony of Scottish Highlanders who were forced 
from their homes in Scotland by the infamous ‘‘Highland Clear- 
ances”. They settled in Pictou County, Nova Scotia; but in a 
short time they moved to St. Ann’s, Cape Breton. They remained 
there for about thirty years, and moved again, first to Australia, 
and then to New Zealand. 

The book gives an intimate account of the social and religious 
life of the migrants. Incidentally it throws backward light on 
the conditions which caused them in the first place to leave their 
Scottish homes. The following statement from the publishers 
sums up the book in an excellent way. 

“This is the story of one of the most remarkable migrations 
in British history—led by an extraordinary man, the Rev. Norman 
McLeod. 

The party left the Highlands and Islands of Scotland in the 
first quarter of last century and established themselves in Nova 
Scotia, where they remained for a generation. During the ’fifties 
they moved again, first to Australia and then to North Auckland, 
New Zealand. For this migration they built their own ships, 
officered, manned and provisioned them. Their six ships brought 
about 1,000 persons who settled at Waipu and neighbouring places. 
This book tells about these wanderings, with their romances, 
comedies and tragedies. It gives, from original sources, an 
account of the voyages, the work of subduing the wilderness to 
establish homes, the scattering of the younger people, not only to 
all parts of New Zealand, but to the seven seas and all the con- 
tinents, in response to the Viking urge in their blood. 
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Their record in the War, to which they sent several hundreds 
of men and women, is mentioned. Lists of migrants, sea captains, 
soldiers and other prominent persons are given. The migrations 
are placed in their historical, as well as in their geographical, 
setting. The book includes an interesting account of the famous 
Busby claims. 

The author has accomplished the difficult feat of providing 
absorbing entertainment and completing a previously unwritten 
page in the history of New Zealand.” 

J. MATHESON. 


FLIGHTS: REAL AND IMAGINARY 


ROCKETS THROUGH SPACE or THE DAWN OF INTER- 
PLANETARY TRAVEL. By P. E. Cleator. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 245. $2.50. 


EXPLORING THE STRATOSPHERE. By Gerald Heard. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 98. $1.00. 


It is surprising how few writers of fiction have used scien- 
tific ideas as a basis around which to build their stories. Possibly 
this scientific age will be followed by a period in which more 
people will be able to combine the art of imaginative writing with 
an accurate knowledge of science. It is to be hoped so because, 
as both these books show, a great wealth of material lies at their 
disposal. Although written in totally different styles, they are 
so full of ideas that they rival Mr. H. G. Wells in his most fanciful 
flights. And if Jules Verne could read them, I am sure he would 
consider his scientific fiction a failure. 

Mr. P. E. Cleator, President of the British Interplanetary 
Society, writes simply and sincerely, with no attempt to impress 
the reader by sensational language. With enthusiasm he tells the 
whole story of rocket travel, neither exaggerating the accomplish- 
ments nor glossing over the failures. His physics is faced fear- 
lessly and, with the exception of an odd slip, accurately, and diffi- 
culties are not minimized. He discusses fully the danger of attain- 
ing, in an interval of eight minutes, a velocity of seven miles a 
second—the speed necessary to enable a projectile to escape from 
the attraction of the earth — and he considers the fuel question 
without being dismayed by the conclusion that by one method of 
transportation, the initial weight of a rocket-vessel would be 
40,960 tons, with a cost of construction equal to £20,000,000. 

Mr. Cleator is not easily discouraged. In Germany and in the 
United States, research with small rockets has given encouraging 
practical results, and in Austria a postal rocket carries mail over 
the mountains from Schéckel to Radegund, a distance of two 
miles. If two miles, why not two hundred, and if two hundred, 
why not two hundred thousand? ‘As past history clearly shows, 
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no matter how insoluble problems have at first appeared in the 
past, unremitting labour and patient research have eventually 
triumphed. It would be strange indeed if this particular problem 
proved to be an exception.” 

The most entertaining part of the book is found in the chapter 
bearing the title, The Progress of To-morrow. “The transatlantic 
passenger-carrying rocket-ship is already fully planned.” It will 
reach a height of six hundred miles, travel at a maximum speed 
of ten thousand miles an hour, and go from London to New York 
in an hour. Still more wonderful is the construction of “what 
may well prove to be a vital stepping-stone to space—the outward 
station .. . containing living-quarters for a crew and tanks for the 
storage of rocket fuel”. But if you would learn how such a station 
may be constructed some six hundred miles above the earth, you 
must read for yourself this interesting book. 

Gerald Heard’s Exploring the Stratosphere, a book of barely 
one hundred pages, describes the recent gondola flights into the 
stratosphere, and their significance. His style, at times irritat- 
ingly journalistic, is a striking contrast to that of Mr. Cleator. 
The enthusiast who is saturated with his subject is more con- 
vincing than the journalist who uses words like these. “Of course 
when we scale the stratosphere we shall not have crossed the 
whole divide, climbed clean up to the top of the cosmic-sea wall 
and seen, without any breakwater or breastwork, out on to that 
ocean of energy in which all the suns and raging stars are but 
mist and spray.” But when scientists either cannot or will not 
write in language intelligible to the layman, we are grateful to 
Mr. Heard for telling in popular fashion the story of what has 
been accomplished by the stratonauts, and we cannot blame him 
if he lets himself go a little when discussing the future. 

In this book he shows how knowledge acquired from explora- 
tion of that layer of thin air which begins some ten miles up, 
should lead to improved weather forecasting, to superflying and 
to better radio communication. He discusses the possibility of 
stratoplanes travelling at seven or eight hundred miles an hour, 
and visualizes the stratosphere as “‘the rocket plane’s true fair- 
way”. Of more purely scientific interest are the observations 
made on stratosphere flights regarding cosmic rays, but the very 
uncertainty which exists about the origin of this penetrating 
radiation gives Mr. Heard an opportunity to discuss in detail a 
phenomenon which, in his opinion, is “possibly one of the prime 
mysteries of the whole material universe’’. 

If the ink at times has flowed too freely from the author’s 
journalistic pen, all credit is due him for producing a book which 
cannot fail to be stimulating and occasionally even exciting to the 


general reader. J. K. ROBERTSON. 
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THE WAY OF LIFE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A BIOLOGIST. By J. S. Haldane. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. Second edition. 


When we are confronted, in youth, with any of life’s problems, 
we are Satisfied with facile explanations based on our immediate 
perceptions; but as we grow older we become more and more in- 
clined to draw on all of our experience, to relate and to integrate, 
in the search for one simple comprehensive principle. We become, 
to some extent, philosophers. The distinguished physiologist 
Haldane has proved himself a wiser and much more competent 
philosopher than most of us ever could be. This little book is 
proving of great value to thinking people, as is indicated by the 
quick demand for a second edition. And its influence is bound to 
extend far beyond the circle of its readers. 

The author treats of earlier philosophical systems and shows 
the inadequacy of the dualism of Descartes, of Kant’s phenomenal 
and noumenal worlds, of mechanism and of vitalism. He reaches 
the conclusion that “the real universe is a universe of personality 
and the progressive manifestation of God, its scientific aspects 
being only partial interpretations of it, the imperfect nature of 
which is revealed by philosophical criticism’’. 

These partial interpretations begin with the physical sciences, 
proceed to the biological and psychological, and reach their fullness 
and co-ordination in religion, which is ‘‘the recognition of all- 
embracing personality as God’. . 

The author’s channels of thought will not prove familiar to 
the average person, but if one reads slowly and carefully he is 
bound to regard these conclusions with respect if not, indeed, com- 
plete acceptance: 

“The conception of a completely intelligible or perfect universe 
or God turns out to be meaningless, since it is only in the presence 
of what remains imperfect or unintelligible that the attributes of 
God as personal and active manifest themselves... . 

“It is not in progress towards a Utopian future, but in the 
world as it actually exists that we find the manifestation of God. 
In facing its evils courageously and doing all we can to overcome 
them as they appear to us, God is present in us. 

“We can thus see that truth, goodness, and beauty exist only 
in relation to what is not, or is not yet true, good, and beautiful. 
Science is a continuous struggle against ignorance, goodness is a 
continuous struggle against what is not good, and beauty is a 
realization of itself in what is not otherwise beautiful, such as 
paint or stone or sounds.... Truth, goodness, and beauty exist... 
as the concrete manifestations of active divine personality.” 


Ro WARES 
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FOR MUSICIANS AND LISTENERS 


MUSIC, MY LOVE! By Charlotte Haldane. Toronto: Reginald 
Saunders. $2.50. 


MUSIC. By W. J. Turner. Toronto: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
(Art and Life Series). 


MUSICAL SECRETS. By Lilias Mackinnon. Oxford University 
Press. $1.25. 


It is a little hard to get past the title and the first two chapters 
of Mrs. Haldane’s book. But it is worth the effort. Later on she 
has something to say. The brightness of the opening chapters has 
more glitter than light. But when we settle down to business 
there is a continuous crescendo of good sense and wit. The book 
is an attractive mixture of autobiography and criticism. The 
latter grows out of vivid personal impressions of people and 
musical types, symphony, ballet, opera, Tin Pan Alley. We pass 
on to shrewd discussion of English music at the present day, and 
of “the listener’s Everest’, Bach and Beethoven. The treatment 
of these matters is fresh; it has no savour of the midnight oil; it 
is the record of a bright mind in living contact with real persons 
and real thrills. 

Mrs. Haldane is loud in her praise of the mechanical repro- 
duction of music, and no one would object if she went still further 
in acclaiming what it has done for general appreciation of the art. 
It is not so easy to share her violent antipathy to amateurism as 
“the capital crime’, “the sin against the Holy Ghost’. She recalls 
the generation when a young woman’s musical attainments were 
a tempting commodity in the marriage market, and she has some 
sour memories of her own musical education. But where should 
we be if we damned all good things that have ever been abused? 
Amateurism at its worst may be exhibitionism or hypocrisy. But 
at its best it is joyful craftsmanship, and the condition of musical 
team-play, in which some simple souls at least delight. 

Praise Mrs. Haldane’s severe dislike of dithyrambic pro- 
gramme-notes, and of the old-fashioned type of music teaching! 

“Mothers and fathers! If you know any honest, amiable 
spinster of unblemished moral character, who ekes out a living 
of impeccable respectability by giving pianoforte lessons, I beg 
you, I implore you, if you must do her a good turn, buy her a 
chicken farm, or a Baby Austin, or a Fellowship at the Zoo, but 
dow’t sacrifice your innocent children on the altar of pity and 
sentimentality.” 

As an example of a good programme-note, she surprisingly 
quotes a leaflet sent out with the jazz record, How Ya Feelin’ ?, 
written by one Jeff R. Aldam, and makes out a good case for her 
choice. 
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The chapter on music in England is largely taken up with 
remarks on Cambridge manners and taste. One choice bit refers 
to a Cambridge production of Purcell’s Fairy Queen: ‘This was 
drenched in that atmosphere of infantile cleverness, of ‘cute’ puer- 
ility, of archness and self-conscious precocity inseparable from 
Cambridge amateur theatricals. .. Nevertheless, it was not com- 
pletely intolerable. ... Although the majority of the singers had 
not much material with which to tackle their parts, that perhaps 
was their misfortune rather than their crime. Tackle them they 
did with, I seem to remember, considerable respect for the inten- 
tions of the composer, etc.” 

Her opinion of Cambridge men and women appears in such 
phrases as “the older dons find the acme of gratification of their 
pedantic and unrobust taste in the drearier and more pompous 
work of Brahms’; and in the account of the feminine conversation 
as “such a vast and complete nothingness that I cannot even now 
recollect a sample’. Taking it all in all, this chapter pretty well 
quits the score between Cambridge and the Haldanes. 

Mr. Turner’s book is patchy. Of course it is difficult to give 
a history of music and a guide to appreciation in a short manual. 
But it is not necessary so wantonly to mix the elementary with the 
abstruse, within a few pages to tell what a sharp sign is and to say 
of Schonberg that “he began as a homophonic composer in the 
Waenerian style but later retreated out of the Wagnerian cul-de- 
sac’. Where is the poor plodder who has just mastered the mys- 
tery of sharps? It is an equal neglect of proportion in a chapter on 
sound, presumably for tyros, to examine certain Newtonian prin- 
ciples and to inquire into the molecular theory of matter. The 
chapter on appreciation is thrown out of gear by a Who’s Who of 
contemporary conductors, and such diverse topics as the effect of 
wireless on the learning of instruments, and the function of intel- 
lect versus emotion in listening are taken up side by side. Not 
that the book lacks valuable and stimulating passages; they are 
there in plenty, but they are so jumbled together, and so marred 
by pomposity where a plain statement would suffice, that the reader 
is left bewildered and irritated. 

For the musician, reading Miss Mackinnon’s book must be 
what it is for a busy person, out of sorts, to go to the family doctor 
and hear from him simple, sound advice—things that he knows 
perfectly well already, but has been too worried and distracted 
to put into practice. There is nothing new nor startling. The 
secrets are open ones. They hark back to the solid bases of healthy 
musicianship, and, like all sensible statements of simple truth, 
carry weight. For the advanced student this little book will be a 
steadying influence in its clear affirmation of essentials. For the 
learner, it will emphasize the good to which he should cleave, and 
point the way to sane, finished, precise artistry, of which Miss 
Mackinnon’s own recitals are a striking example. H. L. TRAcy. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF COLOUR 


MATERIALS OF MEDIEVAL PAINTING. By Daniel V. Thomp- 
son. With a foreword by Bernhard Berenson. London and 
Toronto: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 239. $2.25. 


The loading of rifts with ore is not a task confined to poets. 
Here Mr. Thompson discovers to us with his vivid prose the 
intricacies of colour-making and painting in the Middle Ages. The 
assembling of the raw materials and their preparation was the 
arduous preliminary to any sort of painting whether it was an 
exquisitely wrought Book of Hours or a mural for the Sistine 
Chapel. Every man was his own chemist and colour-grinder and 
from his individual experience came the hundreds of recipes and 
rules many of which hold good to-day. Few people when they 
look at a medieval manuscript know that those brilliant initial 
capitals and flourishes grew from such things as lead, copper and 
mundane earth. And think of a palette whose colours are gathered 
from lapis-lazuli and dragonsblood, ivory, azurite and honeysuckle, 
buckthorn and deadly nightshade. | 

But the craftsman of the fourteenth century dealt in less 
romantic compounds as well. He did not hesitate to use tortoise 
bile or garlic juice or even whelks. The blood of these shell-fish 
vielded purple which was highly prized by the rich. “It is most 
laborious to produce,” says Mr. Thompson, “and we may wonder 
whether the disposal of the remains of the whelks must not have 
created a public nuisance out of proportion to the value of the 
colour to medieval workmen. It must surely have required the 
strong arm of ancient empire to enforce the practice of a manu- 
facture which entailed establishing so potent an atmosphere of 
marine putrefaction. When one considers what one misplaced fish 
can do to the fresh air of a bathing beach, it is hard to contem- 
plate with equanimity the results of collecting a dye drop by drop 
from enough molluscs to produce a solid colour in a stout woollen 
toga for a well set-up Roman emperor.” 

Again, few people realize how brilliant were the colours of 
medieval wall paintings. Because of the processes of age and 
dirt and the discolouration of oil and varnish, we are apt to think 
that those were the colours the painter intended. Far from it; 
his fear was that his colours were not bright enough. ‘Our palates 
are jaded. We can no more enjoy a feast of colour such as the 
Middle Ages throve on than we can take pleasure in the gargan- 
tuan delights of what used to be considered a well-set board. Our 
taste in colour is like our taste in food and drink, moderate, refined, 
civilized, and, if the truth were told, perhaps a little liverish.”’ 

I should like to go on and quote more of Mr. Thompson, but 
his precision of touch must be told by these few examples: ‘The 
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fuzzy sacchirinity of Lorenzo di Credi’; ‘the rich appetizing, 
luscious, fruit-cake loading of the lights in a really succulent 
Rembrandt’; ‘ochres are the diapasons of yellow, and the miniature- 
painter wanted flutes and harps’. 

It is unfair to carp at anything in a book so full of riches as 
this one is, but I wish the proof-reading had been more thorough, 
for spelling mistakes and a wrong reference take away some of 
the glamour. But to balance these small imperfections is the 
wealth of Mr. Thompson’s knowledge and his delightful way of 
communicating it. To realize the difficulties which the medieval 
painters surmounted in the production of their colours is to ap- 
preciate to the full the rarity and excellence of their work. In 
the face of such labours I feel very humble and incompetent to 
be squeezing my colours ready-made from air-tight tubes. 


ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE TUDORS: PERSONALITIES AND PRACTICAL POLI- 
TICS IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND. By Con- 
years Read. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp.ix 
+264. With portraits and a bibliography. $1.75. 

CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, 1535-1935. PORTRAIT OF A 
MINORITY: ITS CULTURE AND TRADITION. By David 
Mathew, Litt.D. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Comma 
aD: xii-+304. $3.00. 

JOHN KNOX. By G. R. Pearce. Great Life Series. Toronto: 
The Copp Clark Co. Pp. 142. With a bibliography. 70 cents. 

THE REIGN OF CHARLES V, 1516-1558. By W. L. McElwee. 
Toronto: The Macmillans in Canada. Pp. vi+253. $2.50. 

THE RISE OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN THE OLD WORLD 
AND IN THE NEW. VOLUME IV—PHILIP THE 
PRUDENT. By Roger Bigelow Merriman. Toronto: The 
Macmillans in Canada. Pp. xxiv-+780. $9.00. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN, 711-1931. By Louis Bertrand and 
Sir Charles Petrie. Pp. xv+564. With maps, genealogical 
tables and a chronology. London: Eyre and Spottiswood 
(Publishers) Ltd. 18s. 


The main theme of this group of histories is the abandonment 
by Western Europe of Christian unity. The Tudors make an end 
of Catholic England, where those cleaving to the ancient church 
become a lost minority ; John Knox is the architect of Presbyterian 
Scotland; Charles V, most international of rulers, presides unhap- 
pily over the birth of local religions on the continent; his son, 
Philip II, becomes the champion of a resurgent Rome; their 
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kingdom of Spain is the rock from which Catholicism and the 
Latin culture bestride the Atlantic. 


Whether historians of the academic sort owe any responsibil- 
ity to the general public is a subject for debate; meanwhile the 
field lies open to writers who can make good money out of bad 
history. Flouting professional snobbery, Professor Read has pro- 
duced that rare thing—a scholar’s summing up for an unlearned 
jury. His five biographical sketches are more than admirable 
short studies of the dynasty that severed England from her Catholic 
past; they touch upon every significant phase of Tudor politics, 
although, contrary to recent biographical practice, Dr. Read gives 
scant attention to Henry VIII’s adequacy as a husband. In recom- 
mending his book both to professional and amateur the query may 
be raised whether it is still quite justified to minimize, presumably 
on the authority of Cunningham, the incidence of Henry VII’s 
Navigation Acts regulating the carrying trade in favour of English 
shipping. The many cases in the memoranda rolls of the exche- 
quer suggest that the authorities were active throughout the reign 
in preventing the unlicensed freighting of foreign vessels, although, 
as Professor Read points out, the number of English ships was 
as yet inadequate to meet the needs of the exporter, to whom the 
frequent licences ‘were as much a necessity as they were an im- 
portant source of revenue to the crown. 


To explain why a king “with the interests and dialectic of a 
late mediaeval theologian” turned the laity and clergy of England, 
within the space of seven years, from an allegiance which they had 
recognized for centuries, requires more than a passing reference 
to anti-clericalism and the national antipathy towards foreigners. 
And to show how Henry VIII’s successors were to wrench their 
people from a faith that had been at once a religion and an endur- 
ing civilization needs more than a suggestion of indifference on 
the one hand and the coercion of an Erastian state on the other. 
Catholicism was in fact never eradicated from English soil. For 
some three hundred years a diminishing Catholic minority, politi- 
cally quiescent, socially apart, and often physically in danger, 
persisted until the emancipation of 1829 enabled it to come in from 
the wilderness. Its emergence from the ‘catacombs’ to the surface 
of national life has been accomplished against a sombre back- 
ground: the solid tradition of the manor-houses, the remote ances- 
tral Catholicism of the great families, the immigration from 
Ireland, the Catholic poor in the parishes of East London and in 
the smoky dormitories of the northern factories. Yet rich person- 
alities enliven it and the tide of hope rises with such men as 
Wiseman, who restored the hierarchy, the positive Manning, pat- 
tern of a Victorian churchman, and his complement, the sensitive 
Newman, most influential of Anglican converts, after whose ex- 
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ample “‘the more Roman wing of the Anglo-Catholics . .. fluttered 
moth-like toward Rome’. In freer air and with Edward VII 
creating a precedent as ‘“‘the first English ruler since the Stuarts 
who was not in some measure anti-Catholic”, the forgotten minor- 
ity put forth its genius. Richard Terry and Elgar in music, John 
Wheatley in politics, Eric Gill in art, Sir William Tyrrell in diplo- 
macy, Belloc, the Meynells and Chesterton in letters are among the 
Catholics who have attained distinction in their several spheres. 
Yet the vicissitudes of English Catholicism since its severance from 
the main stream of the nation’s history are usually recorded only 
by the landmarks of penal statutes. In providing us with an 
account of the last four hundred years of Catholicism in England 
Dr. Mathew has written gracefully, often vividly, and with a 
pleasing combination of scholarship and wit. He has earned a 
wide reading. 


Proof that John Knox was an Englishman would be almost 
the only excuse for adding to his biographies. Mr. Pearce’s book, 
however, like the series which it adorns, is justified by its brevity. 
To Scotsmen, unless they be Catholics, Knox is the father of their 
church and a maker of their nation; to foreigners, unless they be 
Calvinists, he can scarcely be more than a religionist of slightly 
unsympathetic fervour. When the author asserts that “he freed 
his country from the stranglehold of Catholicism”, it may be ad- 
mitted that it was for Scotsmen to decide their own way of being 
choked, for the new religion involved some ingenious contributions 
to the technique of persecution. Among educationalists Knox 
should be known as an innovator; it is only after over three cen- 
turies (and not two as Mr. Pearce says) that England established 
the national system of elementary education which he advocated 
for Scotland in 1561. 


More than any other, Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, King 
of Spain and lord of vaster dominions than any Christian monarch 
before him, was the central figure of the Reformation. The spec- 
tacular accumulation of lands and titles that fell to him as the 
legacy of many generations of acquisitive Hapsburgs was the 
climax of Christendom, a mirage of unity soon to be dispelled in 
the dust and heat of political and religious conflict. No man stood 
upon so lofty an eminence as he, nor cast so lengthy a shadow; 
none had more dearly at heart the preservation of the Church 
whose secular championship he had inherited; yet none was more 
impotent than he to prevent the challenging of her doctrines, the 
spoliation of her wealth, the repudiation of her authority. The 
long and strenuous reign closed with his resources fruitlessly ex- 
pended on the compromise cuius regio eius religio, the triumph of 
provincial sovereignty in his distracted Germanies. Failure on 
such a scale has many of the elements of tragedy and if its setting 
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in one of the most seminal periods of history is to be understood 
the whole scene must be viewed in its entirety. Mr. McElwee has 
attempted to clarify the issues in a small space and while a reader 
new to the period may find him occasionally allusive, and cavil at 
the tediousness of Charles’ military campaigns, he will be com- 
pensated by a clear statement of the Emperor’s aims and of the 
complexities of sixteenth century Europe. 

The scale of Professor Merriman’s volume on the reign of 
Charles’ son Philip the Prudent places it alongside its three pre- 
decessors on The Rise of the Spanish Empire as a monument of 
modern historical scholarship. The author’s apparent intention to 
achieve a definitive treatment is amply justified by his industrious 
use of manuscripts and his revelation of sources. His methods are 
scrupulous, his writing restrained, his judgments sober; foregoing 
the pageantry and the glamour of the Spanish Empire, he has 
concentrated on the significant in the character and career of “the 
secular protagonist of the Counter-Reformation’’, “‘the first sove- 
reign whose dominions encircled the globe’. Imbued like his 
father with an exalted conception of monarchy, more passionately 
Catholic, and with his European responsibilities limited by the 
devolution to his uncle Ferdinand of the Austrian Dominions and 
the Empire, ‘Philip the Prudent will go down in history, both 
within the Iberian peninsula and without it, as the typical Spanish 
sovereign of all time’. Although he lived as the champion of a 
church grown militant, he ruled on the defensive, shrinking from 
the kind of territorial problems that had broken his father, and 
even in Spain being powerless to resist that tendency towards 
separatism so characteristic of the people of the peninsula. He 
was innately conservative, incapable of delegating authority, and 
unaware of the ‘unsympathetic forces of modernity’. He shared 
causatively in his Empire’s decline. Spain during the sixteenth 
century had leapt to the stature of a world power with legs that 
were too weak to support her; but in the transplanting of her race 
and religion to the Americas she had achieved a zenith which even 
the prudent king might contemplate with consolation. As an 
exhaustive treatise on a reign which for the ordinary reader of 
English history is memorable chiefly for the episode of the Armada, 
Professor Merriman’s book should remain of permanent import- 
ance. 


That the history of Spain should be so little known to the 
English-speaking reader is not unnatural, for until the publication 
of the volume by M. Louis Bertrand and Sir Charles Petrie there 
was no concise general history of that country available in English. 
The significance of their work is enhanced by the freshness of the 
authors’ interpretation. In tracing the evolution of Spanish civil- 
ization from the Arab-Berber conquest to the second republic, they 
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assert an essentially ‘Spanish’ view of their theme, vindicating the 
qualities of the native Iberian culture, its persistence, and its orig- 
inality, and attacking the more traditional evaluation of Mussul- 
man civilization as exotic and bastard, and the cultures of America 
as inferior and debased. The destiny of Spain is read as the 
triumph of Iberian Catholicism over the threat of African Moham- 
medanism, the long travail out of disunity into nationhood, the 
extension of the Race to the New World, the curbing of too vigor- 
ous an individualism and the counteracting of the disruptive forces 
of regionalism. From Spain’s past have emerged her present 
dangers and “the most apparent of these dangers is anarchy”. A 
key to their comprehension may be found in this readable and 
stimulating book. 
W. E. C. HARRISON. 


COMMONS DEBATES 1621. Edited by Wallace Notestein, Yale 
University, Frances Helen Relf, Wells College, Hartley 
Simpson, Yale University. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Seven volumes. $35.00. 


James I insured notoriety for the Parliament of 1621 when 
his angry hand tore from the Commons Journal the protest in 
which the members of the House had asserted their freedom to 
discuss what they liked. So zealous was his tearing that the leaves 
adjacent to the offending page bear permanent marks of the muti- 
lation. James had long been impatient of parliaments. Indeed 
for eleven years he had done without any, save for the short-lived 
“addled parliament’? whose insistence on grievances had brought 
its speedy dissolution. The new Commons of 1621 were minded 
at first to win his royal co-operation and so carry back good laws 
to their constituents, and they projected an extensive programme 
dealing with a wide variety of legal, mercantile and religious 
questions. Abuses of monopolies were investigated and an attack 
upon them was begun. Francis Bacon was successfully impeached 
and driven from his high office as Lord Chancellor. Though on 
many matters the Commons programme could hardly be expected 
to elicit royal applause, “a good part of it seemed possible of 
achievement until . . . the Commons stumbled over foreign affairs 
into the constitutional issue of freedom of speech”. This parlia- 
ment’s work was terminated by premature dissolution, but its 
successor, in 1624, carried much of its programme to completion. 
The whole set of issues discussed and dealt with by these two 
parliaments makes them of outstanding importance for the com- 
prehension of one of the most critical chapters in parliamentary 
history, illuminating the clash of interests and ideas out of which 
came some years later the Great Rebellion. 

Hence the present volumes, to be supplemented later by similar 
material for the Parliament of 1624, are a contribution of the first 
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rank to the history of the “Mother of Parliaments”. Hitherto 
published records of this critically important assembly have been 
unsatisfactory in kind and quantity. The House, however, had a 
number of assiduous and capable diarists among its members. 
Their records of its proceedings, reflecting their personal idiosyn- 
cracies and made to serve their personal convenience, now become 
available for all who would enjoy that sense of immediate contact 
with the past that contemporary documents, when humanly han- 
dled, can best give. Some of these diaries were already known; 
others had to be discovered; several were of doubtful or unknown 
authorship. With untiring and eager scholarship the editors have 
explored problems of authorship as well as edited their manuscript 
materials with critical care. Fourteen diaries and certain supple- 
mentary materials are here assembled, and edited in such inter- 
dependent fashion as to throw the most light on the proceedings. 
Cross-references guide one, throughout the business of the session, 
to all the evidence on each day’s doings. A thorough index enables 
one to assemble the full material on any topic that came up or to 
follow the recorded activity of any member. The thoughtful 
analysis of issues, as supplied by diarists such as Pym and Went- 
worth, can be supplemented by the more personal and anecdotal 
reporting of such a member as Barrington. 

The editors show a special fellow-feeling for John Smyth of 
Nibley, one of their briefer diarists. He was himself a devotee of 
history and an ardent searcher in documents, who could write “TI 
have spent a whole week together in a search and returned with- 
out the gleaning of a note to enlarge a line herein.” But “‘he had 
used records so much that neither the reign of Henry VII nor that 
of Edward III seemed long ago and far away. It is the bliss,” add 
the editors, “the study of documents doth bring men to.” In these 
volumes from their hands history, in truth, lives again in the 
documents that they have presented with such diligent and dis- 
criminating skill. They promise, when they shall publish the 
records of the Parliament of 1624, to discuss the work of the two 
parliaments as a whole. For that study every user of the present 
volumes will look forward eagerly, meanwhile recording a sense 
of high obligation for services already rendered. 


R. G. TROTTER. 


LORD BRCUGHAM. By G. T. Garratt. The Macmillans in 
Canada. Pp. vili+354. $4.50. 


Whatever may be said of his essential greatness, Lord 
Brougham was the most remarkable man who played a part in 
the public life of England during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. From 1815 to the “hungry forties’ he was more an 
object of public interest than any of his contemporaries. Greville’s 
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published diary, which has been the vade mecum of all the lazier 
historians of the period, contains constant anecdotes of Brougham, 
and Greville excused himself by saying that he gave these for 
Brougham’s biographer, for if any man were sure to have a bio- 
graphy it was this man. It is a hundred years since those words 
were written and Mr. Garratt has given us the first book that can 
properly be called a biography of Brougham. We have already 
had a very poor autobiography, a rancorous attack, a brief sketch 
on a very narrow source basis, and a good book on one aspect of 
his career. 


Mr. Garratt has pursued Brougham with care and enthusiasm 
through the more accessible published memoirs, diaries and cor- 
respondence of the period, and presented to the reader in interest- 
ing form, lucid style, and skilful arrangement, much that 
Brougham’s contemporaries thought of the man and his actions. 
Many of the quotations are lively and effective, but they are em- 
ployed uncritically and the selection is much too favourable to 
Brougham. The author has contented himself with these readily 
accessible works, and has made no use of out-of-the-way printed 
sources or of manuscript material, of which there is a great mass 
that throws light on Brougham and his career. The book, which 
is written “along more general lines and intended for a less 
specialized public” is eminently readable. Many of the author’s 
observations on his hero and the party warfare of the time are 
shrewd and discerning and occasionally there is a brilliant turn 
of phrase, but for all that one feels that the real Brougham never 
quite emerges. Mr. Garratt’s Brougham is too rational, too con- 
sistent, too much the creature of apology, his gravest faults are 
obscured, there is not enough madness in him, and he is not dra- 
matic enough. The “virtuoso of the emotions” as James Stephen 
aptly called him, the great orator which he pre-eminently was, 
scarcely appears here at all. 


This book is the most sympathetic treatment of Brougham 
that we have had, with the possible exception of Atlay’s brief 
sketch, but for all its partiality and apology for Brougham and 
its frequent unfairness to his colleagues and opponents, it does 
not do justice to him because it so often misses the significance of 
his achievements. Its greatest defect lies in the fact that the 
reader is given no adequate background that will enable him to 
understand the tremendous contributions that Brougham made to 
the anti-slavery movement, to the launching of general education 
on the English people, and to a programme of law reform that is 
one of the neglected features of the history of that great period. 
One suspects that the author has been at little pains to understand 
these and it is in connection with them that the greater number 
of his inaccurate and misleading statements occur. Yet it is the 
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titanic part that Brougham played in these great reform move- 
ments, off the path of general politics as they were, that gives to 
his career significance and magnitude. It is the failure to discern 
that it was in these things and not in the game of party politics 
that his greatness lay, that encourages Mr. Garratt to devote only 
thirty-five pages to the last thirty-four years of Brougham’s life. 
He writes: “It would be no exaggeration to say that at any time 
up to 1834 Brougham’s death would have profoundly influenced 
English history, but after that date it would have made very little 
difference.”” Yet, in 1835 the discredited and rejected Brougham 
piloted the municipal reform bill—a revolution in itself—through 
the House of Lords; in 1838 as a free-lance, if not an Ishmael, he 
ended the apprenticeship system and finally freed the slave; and 
for nearly thirty years after that his energy kept the cause of 
law reform moving, and he was still the greatest leader of that 
‘march of the mind” with which his earlier contemporaries had 
linked his name. 
CHESTER W. NEW. 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. By Frederic 
Austin Ogg. Second edition. The Macmillans in Canada. 
Pp (SGniee 4.25, 


The revision of Professor Ogg’s well-known textbook is a hope 
fulfilled for all students of English constitutional law and custom. 
Being an American he is gifted both with detachment and under- 
standing. The comparative method makes his work of two-fold 
value to Canadian readers since we are at once the inheritors of 
English parliamentary democracy and the observers of its Amer- 
ican adaptations. The comprehensiveness of his scope is equalled 
by the clarity of his writing; the serious student will find fascina- 
tion even in his lengthy footnotes, for where he is not exhaustive 
in detail Professor Ogg is suggestive in reference and his book 
would serve both to introduce the subject and to stimulate further 
investigation of many of its phases. His range can barely be 
suggested. The history, theory, and practice of government at 
Westminster, in county, borough, district and parish, the réle and 
significance of the monarchy, the origin and organization of par- 
ties, the cabinet, the civil service, even some of the constitutional 
aspects of imperial affairs (that vast subject) ,—these are indica- 
tive of the ground covered. The revisions incorporate the results 
of all recent work of importance and add the topical interest more 
often present in American than in British textbooks. The only 
development which seems to have escaped the author’s attention 
is the strengthened position of the Daily Herald as a political news- 
paper since the period referred to on page 589; and in the next 
edition the metropolitan borough mentioned on page 677 should 
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be Poplar. There is a curious omission of the Cambridge History 
of the British Empire in the list of works on page 745, some of 
which are admittedly out-of-date, and among the same references 
the initials of Dr. Trotter should be R. G. 

As a descriptive and critical analysis of the art and science of 
government as they have evolved in British experience the book 
should continue to exercise a wide influence; it would be difficult 
to prescribe a better one for the student even if it were possible 
to find a shorter one for the general reader. 


W. E. C. HARRISON. 


ARMS AND ORIGINS 


GEOGRAPHIC DISARMAMENT: A STUDY OF REGIONAL 
DEMILITARIZATION. By Major-General J. H. Marshall- 
Cornwall. Toronto: Oxford University Press. $3.75. 


In this book Major-General Marshall-Cornwall has produced a 
closely reasoned study of the principles and practice of geographic 
disarmament as applied to international frontier zones, island 
groups, and waterways. He traces the inception and growth of 
the idea of regional demilitarization, discusses the causes of failure 
or success in past experiments and, in conclusion, deduces the 
principles which further development should follow. 

The function of a demilitarized zone, according to our author, 
is that it must contribute to the prevention of war. And the con- 
dition for success is that it must be set up, not by unilateral 
enforcement, but by bilateral or multilateral agreement. And, of 
course, there lies the stumbling block. General Marshall-Cornwall 
is, however, by no means obsessed with the idea that geographic 
disarmament, or regional demilitarization, can prove a panacea for 
all international ills. He frankly recognizes the difficulties which 
beset its practical application and observes that “Geographic dis- 
armament, like other forms of armament limitation, is not an end 
in itself, but a method of achieving it’ but, nevertheless, he is 
convinced “that this method (geographic disarmament) is the one 
most calculated at the present stage to produce positive results in 
the slow advance towards a practical solution of the disarmament 
problem.” 

We cannot agree with the author’s conviction because of our 
belief that the pre-requisite to the bilateral or multilateral limita- 
tion of armaments is to be found, not in any other form of dis- 
armament, but in agreement in-respect to policy and the deeper 
geographic, economic and strategic issues on which, in the main, 
the policies of nations are based. Given such agreement then both 
military and geographic disarmament will follow, but failing such 
agreement we cannot see any prospect of geographic disarma- 
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ment, on the lines indicated by the author, faring any better in 
the immediate future than military disarmament has in the past. 


The most dangerous frontiers in the world to-day are undoubt- 
edly Germany’s eastern and western frontiers, those between the 
Little Entente and the nations at whose territorial expense they 
profited, and the Manchukuo-Soviet Russia frontier in the Far 
East. France could not be expected to surrender her present 
defensible river line and accept a 50-mile demilitarized zone within 
her frontier. Germany has repeatedly expressed her dissatisfac- 
tion with her eastern frontier and would not agree to its demili- 
tarization. Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria would view the matter 
in the same light as Germany. Japan would favour the proposal 
but the Soviet could not accept it because of the proximity of their 
trunk railway line to the present frontier and because of the 
tremendous sums spent on the fortification of the present frontier. 

Solve the Franco-German problem; redress the grievances of 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria; and adjust all 
outstanding difficulties between Soviet Russia and Japan, then it 
may be possible, and would be most desirable, to apply the prin- 
ciple of demilitarized zones to those troublesome areas. But until 
such time one is forced to classify the principle as “theoretically 
desirable but impossible of effective application to-day”’. 

It is open to question, also, whether, under modern conditions, 
“frontier incidents” are as liable to provoke war as in the past. 
The advent of air armament and the resulting ‘‘menace of the air’ 
will undoubtedly serve as a formidable deterrent to war in that 
this ‘‘peril of the unknown” should tend to put a brake on that 
wave of emotion on the crest of which nations, in the past, have 
committed themselves to war. Reason cannot cope with mass 
emotion. A superior emotion is the only effective treatment. And 
that superior emotion presents itself to-day in the form of the 
“menace from the air’. The potentialities of this menace must 
also have an effect on the minds of the statesmen. In fact, we find 
it most difficult to visualize any modernly equipped state resorting 
to war with another similarly equipped state, whose respective 
capitals, centres of population and vital industrial areas are within 
aerial reach of one another. That we have not had war between 
France and Germany in Europe and between Soviet Russia and 
Japan in the Far East is surely a corroboration of the above 
contention. 

General Marshall-Cornwall’s book is a most useful and 
thorough study of certain geographic causes of war. But such 
causes are merely geographic expressions of the biological origins 
of war which centre in the primitive, but still enduring, instincts 
or impulses of self-protection and self-provision. These impulses 
are not only primarily responsible for the whole conflict of life 
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but, as a study of history will prove, they are primarily responsible 
for the origination of war and their influence is predominant in 
the economic, geographic, military, ethical and racial causes of 
war. As a result of the expression of these impulses in corporate 
or collective man, namely the state, all nations are continually 
striving to improve their lot in the world and their policies are 
essentially selfish. They compete with one another in their search 
elther for security (self-preservation) or prosperity (self-provision) 
or both. Such competition results in confliction of interests and 
when this confliction threatens or denies security or prosperity 
the conflict tends to produce war. 

WG stress the importance of the origins of war because, in 
our opinion, peace is to be found, not in the partial treatment of 
the military causes of war through military disarmament, nor in 
the partial treatment of the geographic causes of war through 
geographic disarmament, but in the scientific treatment of. all 
aspects of the origins and causes of war. 

KENNETH STUART. 


GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
CONFERENCE AT CANTON, N.Y. Edited by W. W. 
McLaren, A. B. Corey and R. G. Trotter. Toronto: Ginn 
and Company. 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRY. A STUDY IN INTER- 
NATIONAL INVESTMENT. By Herbert Marshall, Frank 
A. Southard, Jr., and Kenneth W. Taylor. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 

These volumes are initial results of Professor Shotwell’s com- 
prehensive attack on problems of Canadian-American relations 
and will undoubtedly be followed by many others. 

The first reports the proceedings of a conference at Canton, 
N.Y., held under the auspices of the St. Lawrence University, 
Queen’s University, and the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The discussions here reported, on Tariffs, Movement of 
Capital, Radio, Transportation, Politics, Foreign Policy, Public 
Opinion, and Education, indicate the scope of Professor Shotwell’s 
programme of enquiry as well as the nature of the problems 
involved. While it is impossible to reproduce in printed pro- 
ceedings the spirit and atmosphere of an important conference, 
those who attended it will value the record and those who did not 
will be able to enjoy the many papers, substantial, sprightly and 
vigorous, contributed by the distinguished participants. 

The second volume emerges not from the battleground of a 
conference but from the severe discipline of the study. The 
authors have attempted to trace the relationships of Canadian 
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and American industry, to determine their extent and account for 
their growth. Readers will be grateful for the intelligent research 
which has been directed to determining the extent of the American 
industrial invasion of Canada and the smaller but important Cana- 
dian invasion of the United States. 

Aside from the bare facts of extent readers will be particu- 
larly interested in the attempt to determine the motives which led 
to the invasion. The tariff has played a large part and the stub- 
born facts of distance and transport costs have exercised a power- 
ful influence without nationalist bias. The general conclusion is 
reached that in most cases companies set up in Canada as Amer- 
ican companies tend to become independent Canadian companies 
and that the hey-day of the American branch plant in Canada is 
over. 

The whole book is very carefully done and, if not light 
reading, it advances one’s precise knowledge in a field where most 
of us were lamentably vague. 

A valuable appendix sets out some of the results of Professor 
Frank A. Knox’s extended studies of the Canadian balance of 
payments, which are here made available for the first time. 

Both the authors and editors of these volumes and Professor 
Shotwell are to be congratulated on these substantial fruits of his 
project of research. 

W. A. MACKINTOSH. 


THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY 


THE APOSTOLIC PREACHING AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS. 
By C. H. Dodd. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Five 
shillings. 

CONCERNING THE MINISTRY. By John Oman. Student 
Movement Press. Seven shillings and sixpence. 

MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By H. Davis. London: 
Sheed and Ward. Four volumes. Seven shillings and six- 
pence each. 

EASTER EVE. By Ambrosius Czaké. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart Ltd. $1.50. 


When the careless reader finds it stated in Scripture that our 
Lord during His earthly ministry sent out His disciples on a 
preaching and healing mission, he is apt to imagine that the dis- 
course of the apostles, in respect of its substance, if not of its form, 
must have been like the sermons to which he himself has always 
been accustomed. Similarly it requires some historical imagina- 
tion to realize that St. Peter and St. Paul were neither Protestants 
nor Roman Catholics. What exactly did the apostles say, what 
was the kernel of their message, what is its significance in modern 
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terms? To these questions Professor Dodd offers some answer 
in this book the importance of which bears no relation to its size. 
He disposes of the old contention that there was a fundamental 
difference between primitive Christianity and the theology of St. 
Paul; he shows how close is the connection between the message 
of the most primitive Christian preaching and the later so-called 
Apostles’ Creed; and he enforces the conclusion of his book on 
the Parables that the Christian faith centres upon “a realized 
eschatology”. We are at last, it seems, coming upon the key to 
that “eschatological” teaching of our Lord which has been a 
stumbling-block or a puzzle to so many generations of scholars. 


What instructions would the apostles give to the man who, 
having accepted the apostolic Gospel, proposed to live the Christian 
life? This is the subject of Fr. Davis’ four volumes, of which at 
the moment I shall only consider the first two. The ordinary Pro- 
testant confronted with these instructions would feel like a man 
set down in a vast and unknown continent. Few to-day read 
Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, and the study of Moral 
Theology, decried as mere “casuistry’’, has sunk into neglect. The 
result is that the Protestant pastor may (conceivably) enjoy 
more enlightened principles than the Roman confessor, but he is 
as a man guided only by a compass in comparison with one who 
is armed with a careful, if sometimes inaccurate, map. 

Fr. Davis’ first volume deals with the meaning of Moral 
Theology, human acts, law, sin, and virtue, the second with the 
Decalogue and certain precepts of the Church. The Protestant 
reader is pre-eminently impressed with the extreme rigour of the 
system in theory, and its great leniency or humanity in applica- 
tion, with the inflexibility of principles and the overmastering 
common sense which governs their administration. The author 
writes as if he were qualified in medicine and in law as well as 
in theology. 

Sometimes to a Protestant reader the proportion of the dis- 
cussions will seem strange, as when the moral problems of “war’’ 
are very summarily dismissed, while abortion and feticide are 
treated at great length. The discussion of chastity and the sins 
against chastity (some part of which is properly written in Latin) 
offers guidance where it is often sadly needed; and even for the 
pastor least willing to accept the moral judgments of others the 
perusal of these volumes will afford a valuable insight into the 
general principles, theological and practical, which should govern 
his pastoral admonitions, and into the firmness and moderation 
with which they should be enforced. For systematic instruction 
in these matters Protestants must remain dependent upon Roman- 
ists (and Romanizers) until they have constructed some other 
system more easily compatible with their distinctive principles. 
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How would an apostle live to-day under the conditions of the 
modern ministry and in view of the fact that “inspiration is not a 
hebdomadal function”? This is the subject of Dr. Oman’s wise 
and witty book. Much that Fr. Davis has written he would 
probably sweep away by reference to “the age-long privilege of 
the learned to be free to talk nonsense, so long as it is sufficiently 
technical”. Casuistry is far removed from one who can write, 
“Preaching the Kingdom is just preaching the unknown as God’s 
gracious purpose, and the known as His immediate guidance” ; 
indeed, Dr. Oman’s whole thought is poles apart from the system 
of Rome, yet no man in our day has a wider vision or a firmer hold 
upon the ethical. 


Concerning the Ministry is a book which every minister would 
read with pleasure and advantage. It arises from Dr. Oman’s 
memory of his ex tempore discourses on the ministerial life and 
office delivered at Westminster College in Cambridge. It deals 
chiefly, but by no means exclusively, with preaching. “Speech 
has been called a device for concealing thought’, but there is one 
kind of pulpit speaking, says Dr. Oman, which “is a device for 
concealing the fact that there is no thought to conceal”. Dr. Oman 
has always stood for the liberty of the individual and for the most 
meticulous intellectual integrity; yet the preacher’s message is not 
his own. “Unless the pulpit is the place where you are humblest 
in giving God’s message, it is certain to be the place where you 
are vainest in giving your own.” Always the minister must be 
true to himself, but he may not limit the truth to his own small 
apprehension of it. “While you should speak only from your own 
knowledge, this does not mean that you must speak only from your 
own experience. Your experience should be enriched by the whole 
experience of the saints, and you may speak of it as theirs, while 
it is still only by some dim understanding and appreciation your 
own.” The book, then, is from one aspect a study in prophecy for 
the service of a prophetic ministry. 


Dr. Czak6 had won a secure place amongst contemporary 
philosophers in Europe before he became a citizen of the British 
Empire. If “I count not myself to have attained, but I press on” 
might be taken as a summary of the apostolic life, Easter Eve 
might be taken as a comment upon it. Its sub-title runs Reflections 
on the possibility of living a human life that possesses value. The 
book falls into no ordinary category. “Valuable human life,” .e., 
human life which makes itself one of historical importance by 
striving to produce values, is like Easter Eve. It is darkness and 
hope; a struggle from the pain and darkness towards the light of 
the future.” Life is struggle, and it is the Christian hope alone 
that gives this struggle meaning. Music and art, science and 
scholarship, the fierce and often pathetic struggles of the ordinary 
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man here find expression in a book of the widest culture. This is 
apologetic of a new kind. Intense feeling and penetrating thought 
are brought to bear upon almost every aspect of the modern scene. 
This is a book for those, among others, who are constitutionally 
incapable of reading ordinary theology or religious literature. 
There is something tragic in the reflection that the Dominion of 
Canada has afforded no teaching-post to one of its none too many 
philosophers of outstanding distinction. 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 
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ABINGER HARVEST. 
By E. M. Forster, author of A Passage to India. - $4.00 


“Mr. Forster is a master of English prose, and Abinger Harvest proves it 
ee anyone who misses reading this book will be missing one of the 

most exquisite pleasures that the contemporary market can afford him. 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE AMERICAN Lees 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. - - - $3.50 


Through the lives and philosophies of eight Americans, commencing with 
Thomas Jefferson and continuing down to Vachel Lindsay, Mr. Bryant, an 
Englishman, analyses and interprets for his countrymen the American ideal 
of democracy. 


DENMARK — THE CO-OPERATIVE WAY. 
By Freperic C. Howe. Illustrated. - - $3.25 


A timely and important book, written by an expert, describing Denmark’s 
brilliant success with the Co-operative Movement, which has made her the 
world’s outstanding example of agricultural recovery. Here, in this move- 
ment, may be found the answer to the threat of Communism and Fascism. 


EYES ON JAPAN. 


By Victor A. YAKHONTOFF. - - - $4.00 


A book that really explains all phases of Japan to the general reader. For 
25 years, General Yakhontoff, former Military Attaché at the Imperial Rus- 
sian Embassy in Tokio, has lived in and studied Japan. His previous books 
were Russia and the Soviet Union in the Far East and The Chinese Soviets. 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY : A Story of 
Sixteen Centuries. 


By Marvin LOWENTHAL.— - - - - $3.50 


A book which is essential to an intelligent understanding of both Nazidom 
and its Jewish policy. In order fully to understand the present, a brilliant 
survey is made of the history of the Jews in Germany from the earliest 
times. 


SKYWAY TO ASIA. 


By WILLIAM STEPHEN Groocu. Illustrated. Maps. $3.00 


“If air bases could be built in the middle of the Pacific we could fly a plane 
to Asia,’ said Pan-American Airways. Here is the ‘absorbing story of the 
men who blazed the island trail for the China Clipper, and turned the “if” 
into reality. 


Longmans, Green & Company 
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ANTONY: A RECORD OF YOUTH. By his father the Earl of 
Lytton. With a Foreword by J. M. Barrie. Toronto: 
Reginald Saunders. Pp. 368. $3.00. 


This is not a book for the disaffected. But for those who 
can regard it objectively it is a book to be treasured. It is the 
story told in his own letters of a vigorous young man, full of 
ability, courage and laughter, who was killed in an aeroplane 
accident just before his thirtieth birthday. It is above all a record 
of family life beautifully lived. A hundred years hence it will be 
cherished as an amazingly complete document of aristocratic 
English manners in the early twentieth century. 


SOUTH RIDING. By Winifred Holtby. Toronto: William Col- 
lins Sons and Co. Pp. 589. $2.50. 


At first glance the titles of the eight sections of this book might 
seem to promise no more than weary researches into County Ad- 
ministration. But ‘Highways and Bridges’, ‘Public Health’, ‘Men- 
tal Deficiency’, and ‘Housing and Town Planning’ are simply 
compartments into which to pack the hundreds of lives and works 
composing the South Riding. 

Here are shown the effects, sometimes cataclysmic, sometimes 
triumphant, brought on the most ordinary people by the adoption 
of a building scheme or the decision to drain a piece of waste land. 

The story of Robert Carne of Maythorpe dominates the book. 
He is a man haunted by the tragedy of his wife’s madness, power- 
less to help her, and who has to watch his properties depreciate 
and finally be sold to make way for a new County Mental Hospital. 
His failure is on a grand scale. Not so the failure of Sarah Burton, 
the little headmistress of the high school, to make him love her, 
nor that of Alderman Mrs. Beddows to save him from misery by 
her motherly care. 

South Riding is full of brilliant characterization and wit and 
a fierce constructive pity for poverty, disease and misfortune. 
In it the last of her books, Miss Holtby’s writing runs so quietly 
that one realizes only in retrospect its power and restrained 
glitter. Her people are real people and she defines and handles 
them with a largeness of gesture that seems a part of her York- 
shire landscape. 


CLANSMEN. By Ethel Boileau. The Ryerson Press. $2.50. 


A well-written novel on the theme of Highland loyalty and the 
affection of two men, each for other. The war comes in for a few 
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pages, but the most of the action takes place either in post-war 
London or in Scotland. The heroine is credible and not too good 
(the fashion now in heroines), hence a blackmailer; the clansman 
is loyal, chivalrous, devoted, hence a happy ending. 


THE THINKING REED. By Rebecca West. Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press. Pp. 464. $2.50. 


A novel by the author of such books as Judge arouses great 
expectations, especially one with an intriguing title taken from 
Pascal’s Pensées—“Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in 
nature; but he is a thinking reed.” Two book societies have 
laureated it. Yet it may prove disappointing, in spite of its fine 
prose and sparkling satire. Its character-drawing is unconvincing, 
and its portrayal of cosmopolitan life at St. Moritz, Antibes, Paris 
and Le Touquet reveals sophisticated Man as “the most feeble 
thing in nature” and not at all as “a thinking reed’’. 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES. By Hubert Skidmore. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 805. $2.25. 


This novel was awarded the 1935 Avery Hopwood prize for 
fiction, one of the judges being Sinclair Lewis. It is a powerfully 
written epic of a heroic struggle against the hard taskmaster 
Nature, and against the warping influences of industrial civiliza- 
tion. The passionate love of the soil and the competing lure of 
industrial gain are vividly depicted in the unforgettable charac- 
ters of Maw and Nat Cutlip and their four children. Mr. Skidmore 
may develop into America’s Constance Holme. This novel should 
be read by all Canadians whether farmers or townsmen. 


A HORSE IN ARIZONA. By Louis Paul. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doranvand) Co. sep 297. 2.25. 


The new novel by the author of The Pumpkin Coach surges 
with vitality of a somewhat Rabelaisian type. The adventures of 
the “rolling stone’? Scaeterbun and his buddy Corpril Ootz in 
French trenches, in literary, movie and financial circles, in rum- 
running and fight-promoting activities, are described with gusto 
and an occasional crudity of expression. Under the jesting buf- 
foonery there flows a gentle stream of philosophy, the philosophy 
of vagabondage. 


SANFELICE. By Vincent Sheean. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran. 
Pp aso S200: 


The decision to read a book is usually one that can be revoked 
at a moment’s notice. It is not so with Sanfelice. When you open 
it you lift the lid off the seething pot of Naples in 1799, and having 
once looked in, you are committed even to the four-hundred-and- 
forty-ninth page. 
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In the midst of carnage, encompassed with plots, walks Luisa 
Sanfelice, a passive figure whose beauty of face and movement 
bring her adoration, fame, and death on the scaffold. Her sottish 
husband, Andrea, reeling across the stage, the handsome braggart 
Charles, Duke of Lauriano, endearing himself to us as the story 
unfolds ; the young Lieutenant Baker dying forlorn, and Fernando 
Ferri, the magistrate’s clerk to whom, all unworthy, she gives her 
love, are the chief actors in this tragedy of unsuccessful revolution. 

Nelson’s ships ride at anchor in the bay, King Ferdinand and 
his unpleasant Queen Maria Carolina la fille de Marie-Thérése, 
fight each other in the summer palace at Caserta, and the howls 
of the wretched Lazzaroni form an appropriately menacing back- 
ground to this fierce and very moving tale. 


ENGLAND HAVE MY BONES. By T. H. White. Toronto: 
Collins. Pp. 357. $2.50. 


It is appropriate that this book should be bound and jacketed 
in black since it is a guide to the many different ways of killing 
animals. Mr. White stops at nothing except snakes, taking in his 
stride everything else from salmon to squirrels. To the sports- 
man whose creed is “‘Here’s a fine day, let’s go and kill something”’, 
England Have My Bones might be his bible. The book is exhaustive 
in details of dry-flies and cartridges and the finer points of riding 
to hounds. But interspersed with slaughter is an account of 
learning to fly an aeroplane and much delightful country gossip 
and weather-lore. 

Very annoyingly, Mr. White takes the words of condemnation 
out of one’s mouth by criticizing his own methods: ‘To love 
England properly it is not sufficient to pursue one’s sports in her”, 
and he tries to justify the killing of something beautiful by saying 
that a clever kill is creative, not destructive. Whether one agrees 
with him or not, this book has the merit of arousing anger and 
laughter. 


BUBBLE REPUTATION. By P. C. Wren. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.00. 


When an Elizabethan seaman “full of strange oaths” goes to 
the Spanish main and acquires treasure by the methods common 
in those days it is his duty, and appears to have been his pleasure, 
to bring it home and bury it. This volume provides treasure of 
exceptional quality; diamonds of the first water and emeralds 
about two inches long. It also provides the treasure, according to 
its due, with an exceptional hiding place. There are various vil- 
lains, all searching for it, a likeable but inarticulate hero, a very 
pleasant heroine and a tolerable plot; and as the principal villain 
is still at large when this volume ends, with the treasure still 
‘““nosted’’, a sequel is reasonably sure. 
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LETTERS IN CANADA: 1935. Reprinted from The University 
of Toronto Quarterly, April, 1936. 

This is the first of a series of annual reviews of the progress 
of literature and criticism in Canada. The University of Toronto 
Quarterly is to be strongly commended for its recognition of the 
need of such reviews, as providing charts of interest and achieve- 
ment and as stimulating Canadian scholarship and craftsmanship. 
Much patient effort and thoughtful analysis have made this initial 
record a really valuable departure. 


TA HIO: THE GREAT LEARNING. By Ezra Pound. London: 
stanley =Nott. Pp ec. 2s. 

This is the second member of the Ideogramic Series. It deals 
with the first of the Four Books (Shu) forming part of the 
Confucian Classics. Mr. Pound has rendered into ‘American’ with 
free sympathy some of the moral and social ideas of the sage, 
together with the notes and explanations of his disciple, Tsang Tzu. 


THE WHITE SAVANNAHS. By W. E. Collin. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 284. 

Mr. Collin, a member of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at the University of Western Ontario, assembles here nine 
essays on Canadian writers, past and present. They are lively 
discussions of programme and manner, but, for all their zest, 
rather uncertain of themselves, running hither and thither for 
supporting authority—particularly to Mr. T. 8. Eliot. Their value 
lies in the intelligent familiarity of their author with the works 
he is reviewing, and the interest attaching to the impressionistic 
criticism of a retentive and responsive reader. 


FOUR ELEMENTS IN LITERATURE. By Norman Hurst. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. 192. $2.00. 
This effort to distinguish and classify four main attitudes of 
mind in individual authors provided Mr. Hurst with a subject for 
a doctoral thesis at the University of Stellenbosch. The categories 
employed—The Outer, The Inner, Energy, and Balance—are plaus- 
ible but not exhaustive, neatly suggestive but not universally 
applicable. The reasoning, although it uses interesting arguments 
and makes some good points, tries to force into a system principles 
which cannot be so forced. Where advocacy is strongest, imagin- 
ative appreciation seems weakest. 


FROM THE COUNTRY. By Theodora Roscoe. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. Pp. 46. 


In From the Country, as in her earlier book, Market Morning, 
Mrs. Roscoe writes simply and gracefully of simple scenes. The 
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poetic elements she can best control are quiet feeling and musical 
serenity, yet in The Scyther, despite its ineffective conclusion, she 
shows fleeting dramatic power. The Late Blossoming and Seen 
from a Train in Germany are among the poems to which her 
readers will be likely to recur with most pleasure. 


POEMS AND SONGS OF LIFE. By Horatio Wallace. London: 
Wright and Brown. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 


The collection of Mr. Wallace’s verses would perhaps have 
been more acceptable if he had omitted some pieces and had re- 
vised others. At its best, his work has the interest attaching to 
a thoughtful mind’s judgements and a sensitive mind’s responses 
to experience. There are several poems on Canadian themes, not 
the least pleasing of which is Lake Louise, in Tennysonian blank 
verse. 


THORNS OF THUNDER. By Paul Eluard. London: Stanley 
Nott, Ltd. Pp. 65. 5s. 


The editor of Thorns of Thunder, Mr. George Reavey, regards 
Paul Eluard as “one of the finest lyrical poets writing in post-war 
Europe”. Mr. Reavey and six other translators present here some 
forty poems of this active member of the Surrealist School. Svr- 
realism is one of many efforts to extend the boundaries of artistic 
expression, and is defined by André Breton as ‘a transmutation 
of these two seemingly contradictory states, dream and reality, 
into a sort of absolute reality, of surreality, so to speak’. It 
requires continuous attention to “the real process of thought” as 
against packed and labelled results of thoughts. Eluard’s chief 
subject is love, and his chief form is the lyric of intense centre 
but vague periphery. There must, of course, be continuity of 
tradition, and there must also be experiment, but a too eagerly 
forced acceleration of this latter process is self-defeating, and can 
never displace or replace the normal rhythms of growth. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL. By Arthur Bryant. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Pp. xxi+259. $3.50. 


As the historian of Restoration England, the biographer of 
Pepys and of Charles II, Mr. Bryant is already well known. He 
has now made an excursion into American history and given us 
eight interpretative studies in biography. Taking form as lectures 
under the auspices of the Sulgrave Manor Board (that guardian 
of the ancestral home of the English Washingtons) these pieces 
are an attempt to discover the mainsprings of American political 
idealism. Mr. Bryant explains the divinus afflatus of American 
life in terms of a patrician of Virginia, a small town lawyer, a 


Boston minister’s son, a Long Island carpenter, an honest poli- 
tician, a young soldier and an eccentric poet. Three of these become 
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president, another ambassador at St. James’, four make significant 
contributions to letters. The theme of each of their lives is the 
national ideal which Mr. James Truslow Adams has called the 
‘American Dream’. To observers on the outside the fabric of 
modern America is not always recognizable as the stuff of which 
dreams are made. Mr. Bryant’s Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
his Emerson and Whitman, his Alan Seeger and Vachel Lindsay 
are convincing evidence to the contrary. There could scarcely be 
a more delightful way of appreciating good neighbourhood than 
to cultivate The American Ideal. 


GEORGE V. By Arthur Bryant. Toronto: Reginald Saunders. 
POL ole > l.o0. 

Mr. Bryant’s review‘of the life and character of our late King 
is human and straightforward. “He told the story of his life by 
the way in which he lived it.” “It seemed as though God had lent 
this man some exceptional store of patience, endurance and cheer- 
fulness to go through his never-ending routine of duty.” ‘His dis- 
tinction was that of character, and in the end he was to reveal that 
such distinction is greater than any other.” “Without an under- 
standing of his religion, his achievement is scarcely intelligible. 
He placed his whole trust in it, and it resolved all his doubts.” 
These passages provide at least a partial explanation of the im- 
mensely beneficent influence of a deeply loved and trusted ruler. 


T. B. R. NEWSPAPER PIECES. By Thomas B. Robertson. The 
Macmillans in Canada. $1.00. 


Here are nearly forty brief articles contributed over a number 
of years to the Winnipeg Free Press. Their range is considerable; 
we have a dissertation on Trousers for Women; a Digression on a 
Worm; humour about Peter Paul Rubens; and sentiment about 
Scotland. Robertson was a Scot. The best of these articles have 
“a certain smack” of literature, and such as “De Pachmann’s 
Piano” and “The best line of poetry” make a genuine appeal and 
have both sincerity and point. A modern Sir Thomas Browne 
might have written the ‘“Digression on a Worm’’. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
KUROPE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 852. $2.25. 


There is a story that during abnormally foggy weather over 
the British Isles newspapers bore the announcement ‘Continent 
Isolated’. The real explanation is that English journalists are 
brought up on the average text-book version of their Island Story. 
This seems usually to have been written on the assumption that 
the benighted continent always was isolated, except on the rare 
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occasions when Caesars from Gaul, Conquerors from Normandy 
and good Christian monks (who later became bad Catholic Jesuits) 
came over from Rome. As for the reader of such books, he could 
only presume that the history of the continent had been done the 
term before he came. Mrs. Fisher, who could have no better com- 
mendation than her initials, has written especially for those who 
missed ‘the term before’. She has related English with European 
history pretty nearly for the first time in a beginners’ book. Her 
treatment is as broad in humanism as it is in chronology; her 
vast cycle from the Old Stone Age to the Third Reich is as rich 
in the annals of letters and the arts as it is in foreign policies. For 
those whose history was maltreated at school here is a book to do 
them better justice. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL FILMS IN CANADA. Re- 
port by the National Film Society of Canada under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. By Donald 
W. Buchanan. Ottawa. Pp. 23. 25 cents. 


This admirable survey of the situation in regard to educa- 
tional and cultural films should be of more than passing interest 
to all who are concerned either with education or with films. The 
importance of developing canons of taste by the formation of Film 
Institutes or Societies is stressed in a foreword by His Excellency 
the Governor-General, and it may be hoped that in publishing this 
report the Film Society of Canada has laid the foundation stone 
of important building in the near future. Mr. Buchanan reveals a 
serious lag on the part of Canada behind other countries whose 
criteria have been raised by deliberate effort to organize discussion 
and encourage discrimination in filmic values. The art of the 
European film is unknown to most of us and it would appear that 
the commercial barriers to our knowledge of it can only be broken 
down by such means as Mr. Buchanan outlines, particularly by the 
establishment of a national clearing house for information on 
educational films. His report is to be heartily recommended to 
the responsible among our educators. 


QUEBEC: WHERE ANCIENT FRANCE LINGERS. By Marius 
Barbeau. Illustrations by Marjorie Borden. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited at St. Martin’s 
Hotsemel pail Lom oc. 


All who have been concerned in the production of this de- 
lightful book deserve to be congratulated. There are few authori- 
ties better qualified to write on the cultural treasures of French 
Canada than the author and here he is at his best. His enthusiasm 
for the vigorous civilization which, transplanted from seventeenth- 
century France, is so much more than a mere ‘survival’, should 
stimulate English-speaking Canadians to a proper pride in the 
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heritage of their fellow-countrymen in Quebec. The generous 
illustrations from paintings, photographs, etchings, and drawings 
in pen and pencil greatly enhance the text, and as a decorator and 
illustrator, Miss Marjorie Borden has collaborated perfectly. 
Lastly, since well-produced books emerge with depressing rarity 
from Canadian presses, the publishers place us heavily in their 
debt for the excellence of a type of book entirely new to Canada 
and now made possible by the introduction of a special form of 
photo off-set lithography never used in this country before. It 
is a book to be bought. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., 
D.D., Lord Beaverbrook, G. D. H. Cole, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
Sir Norman Angell, Aldous Huxley, Major Douglas, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
itd) Vip eObraes 00, 


War may be endemic like disease; it has been recurrent 
throughout the life of the race; it may be incurable. The search 
for causes is manifestly the first step towards alleviation, if not 
immunity. This symposium, originally organized as a series of 
talks by the British Broadcasting Corporation, is an analysis by 
a group of specialists in public opinion. That some of their views 
are political and even quack merely adds to the comparative value 
of their diagnoses. Their book should be as popular as their 
names are well known, and readers will profit not merely from a 
dozen revelations of cause, but from as many prescriptions for 
cure. Whether like Dean Inge they will find security in ‘‘fervent 
prayer”, or like Mr. Aldous Huxley in psycho-analysing their poli- 
ticlans and newspaper proprietors, or like Major Douglas in a 
nameless expedient, pacifists of every colour will be provided here 
with debating weapons to suit their skill. 


INSIDE EUROPE. By John Gunther. Toronto: The Musson 
Book Company Ltd. Pp. 470. $4.00. 


Few more exciting books can have been published during the 
season than Mr. Gunther’s Inside Europe. To say that Mr. Gunther 
is a highly intelligent journalist scarcely does justice to his wit, 
his writing or his unusual powers of political and personal analy- 
sis. For those who know Europe only from the outside, whether 
as readers of the insufficient foreign-news columns of our daily 
papers or as serious students of annual surveys and documents, 
the Europe of personalities revealed by Mr. Gunther gives a lively 
reality to the men whose actions, remotely yet inexorably, set the 
tempo of our own individual destinies. Briskly the book swings 
from chancellory to chancellory, from foreign office to foreign office, 
from the pathological frenzy of the Third Reich to the intermin- 
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able debate of Westminster, where politics even yet have hardly 
ceased, in the immortal phrase of Mr. Guedalla, to be “a genteel 
alternation of well connected persons”, from the inflexible urbanity 
of Whitehall to the Ruritanian politics of the high Balkans; and at 
the end of a journey of one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
words we are left breathless, but acquainted with the greater and 
the less who are shaping the things to come. 


THE BRITISH IMMIGRANT. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. (McGill 
Social Research Series.) Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xx+356. $3.00. 


This study, published under the auspices of the Social Re- 
search Council of McGill University, deals with a topic of general 
interest and of capital importance. Its facts and arguments and 
conclusions are set forth, as befits such a series, coolly and 
logically but in such a way as to catch the attention of any reader 
who is capable of concentrating thought even for a short time on 
problems of national importance. 

We have lived in one of the great ages of human migration, 
in which Great Britain has been large in export and Canada in 
import. What causes brought what manner of immigrants from 
Great Britain to Canada? What did they do on arrival, how did 
they live, and of the various “‘occupational groups” which fared 
best? How did this great dynamic force of migration affect the 
life of the Canadian community? And, now that the era of: mass 
migration has passed, what are the prospects for the future? Are 
the conditions of large-scale migration from Great Britain likely 
to recur? Or must our future policy remain highly restrictive or 
selective? 

All these and other questions of equal interest Mr. Reynolds 
raises and answers exactly so far as the available facts supply 
evidence; and his answers are illuminated by good diagrams and 
tables. 


THE STORY OF CONSCRIPTION IN AUSTRALIA. By L. C. 
Jauncey. Toronto: Thos. Nelson and Sons. Pp. 365. $3.00. 
This timely work narrates the history of conscription in Aus- 
tralia from the early colonial times to the present. The principle 
of liability for compulsory military training was adopted in 1903 
and it was put into force in 1909; on the recommendation of Lord 
Kitchener compulsory drill was provided for cadets between 14 
and 18, and service in the Citizen Forces (involving 16 whole-day 
drills) from 18 to 26 years of age. 
As the war proceeded the movement for conscription for 
overseas grew in volume whilst organizations rose to counter it 
such as the Women’s Peace Army (with Miss Adela Pankhurst as 
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secretary), the branches of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and the Australian Peace Alliance. The split in the Labour party 
attitude is traced, particularly after the Labour Federal Premier, 
W. M. Hughes, declared in favour of conscription. The details of 
the campaigns for the two referenda in 1916 and 1917 are given 
in a clear and interesting manner. Although nearly all the leaders 
In Church and State (with the exception of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Mannix) sponsored conscription, the votes of the 
majority went against it. The study has avowedly pacifist propa- 
ganda value, designed to stem the present tide of militarism. 


PLANNING UNDER SOCIALISM. By Sir William Beveridge. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. $1.25. 

This volume is a collection of short talks on current topics 
broadcast during 1935 in England by the distinguished Director 
of the London School of Economics. Two longer lectures given 
during the year are also included, one on My Utopia and the other, 
which gives its title to the volume. These afford an excellent 
introduction to those aspects of the problems of economic reform 
with which economists and those laymen who have got beyond the 
elementary fallacies of the subject are concerned. Sir William’s 
Utopian world is not a crowded one; its governments, of many 
different types, compete for immigrants because of the scarcity of 
people; migration is free and each may choose the sort of govern- 
ment he fancies; the causes of war have been eliminated. 


THE A BC OF SOCIAL CREDIT. By E. S. Holter. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 50 cents. 


This little book is the Canadian edition of a well-known 
Social Credit ‘primer’. It is introduced by Mr. C. A. Bowman, 
Editor of The Citizen, Ottawa, who finds inspiration for his intro- 
duction in the rectorial address of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett at 
Queen’s University. 

As a lucid exposition of the Douglas theories the book is excel- 
lent. It furnishes a much more logical account of these theories 
than is to be found in the writings of Major Douglas himself. 

But even at the risk of being a preacher of the ‘economics 
of scarcity’ (and truly enough, without scarcity there would be 
no economics,) one must insist categorically that there can be no 
logical relationship between the amount of real wealth and the 
supply of purchasing power, that they could never be equated and 
that the attempt to equate them would lead to disaster, that there 
does exist from time to time scarcity of purchasing power but that 
it is easily demonstrated that the cause, whatever it may be, has 
nothing to do with Major Douglas’s childish rigmarole about A 
and B payments, and that one can make a case for increasing in- 
vestment and purchasing power up to the point where all resources 
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and employables are employed, but that Major Douglas has given 
all the wrong reasons and that “just price’, and “retail discount”, 
are wrongly conceived and dangerous gadgets. 


MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TIMES. By D. Erskine Muir. To- 
ronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 262. $3.50. 


Mussolini has characterized Machiavelli’s Prince as “a book 
which I would fain style ‘the statesman’s vade mecum’”’, and has 
stressed “the direct contact between Machiavelli’s doctrine and 
my life as I have lived it”. Erskine Muir has painted vividly 
Niccolo’s career as civil servant against a background of Renais- 
sance Florence with its vivid personalities like his realist “hero” 
Caesar Borgia, and the idealist Savonarola. To those who fight 
shy of erudite biographies like those of Villari and Burd this book 
will be of much profit in familiarizing them with the Machiavellian 
ideas which, for four centuries, have shaken the world. 


MODERN GOVERNMENT “as a busybody in other men’s mat- 
ters”. By Ernest J. P. Benn. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
ponsweP ps 24be SLb. 

This book will be a comfort to those fastidious minds who 
see no sane way out of our present difficulties. The author by 
implication skilfully undermines the widespread fallacy that go- 
vernment intervention has remedied some of the injustices pro- 
duced by our economic system, and tells us the true reason for-our 
ills, namely over-government and bureaucracy. On the assump- 
tion that we are capable of it, a sane policy would be to return to 
laissez-faire. Popular in style, clearly written and with numerous 
examples, the book nevertheless is slightly marred by one or two 
errors in logic. 


BEGINNINGS. By Adrian Alington, L. E. O. Charlton, A. E. 
Coppard, A. J. Cronin, E. M. Delafield, Louis Golding, 
Wyndham Lewis, V. S. Prichett, V. Sackville-West, Beatrice 
Kean Seymour, Helen Simpson, L. A. G. Strong, Alec Waugh, 
Malachi Whitaker. Toronto: Thos. Nelson and Sons. Pp. 
200. $1.50. 


Many people who read books are so passionately curious 
about the people who write them that Beginnings should have a 
wide sale. Fourteen well-known authors have collaborated in re- 
vealing to their palpitating public how they first came to the 
writer’s trade. Every shade of circumstance from the precociously 
deliberate to the maturely accidental should encourage aspirants, 
satisfy the curious and confirm the disillusion of those already in 
the know. Hostesses who give literary teas are guaranteed success 
for a dollar and a half. 
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THE LEICA MANUAL: A MANUAL FOR THE AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL COVERING THE ENTIRE FIELD 
OF LEICA PHOTOGRAPHY. By Willard D. Morgan, 
Henry M. Lester and Contributors. Toronto: Walter A. 
Carveth and Company. Pp. 501. Illustrations. $6.00. 


The perfecting of fine grain film and development of minia- 
ture cameras has brought photography to the eve of receiving 
universal recognition as an indispensable routine procedure in 
laboratory, library, office, and study. This volume is an invalu- 
able manual for the growing number of those who would employ 
small film photography effectively as an adjunct of professional 
interests or of hobbies, as well as for those who are interested in 
picture-taking for its own sake. Though intended primarily for 
users of the Leica camera it contains much to recommend it to all 
who use miniature cameras. Photographic technique as such is 
not the whole of its subject-matter; indeed nearly half the volume 
is devoted to its application in science and education and in special 
fields. Such topics as the small camera’s use in historical research, 
in copying books and manuscripts, in the work of field and labora- 
tory scientists, in dental and ophthalmic work, in stage photogra- 
phy during actual performances, in aerial photography, in tropical 
exploration, are dealt with suggestively and in helpful detail by 
contributors who have become experts on these matters by practical 
experience. 


ARTIST, THINKER AND SAINT. By Roy M. Pounder. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. Pp. xii+225. $2.00. 

This book covers a wide field, taking within its purview the 
varied aspects of experience which suggest that God is properly 
defined as “the perfect Artist, Thinker and Saint’. It claims 
indeed to survey the entire range of human experience “from that 
biological experience which man shares with the lower animals 
to that spiritual experience which he shares with God’. The 
author acknowledges special indebtedness to two of Canada’s 
honoured teachers of the past, Dr. John Watson in Philosophy and 
Dr. E. F. Scott in Theology, both of Queen’s University. 


THE LAWAOF NATIONS: AN UOINTRODUGRION TOsTHE 
INTERNATIONAL LAW OF PEACE. By J. L. Brierly. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 271. $1.50. 


This is a scholarly introduction to what is likely to become 
as ‘popular’ a subject as economics for Mr. Clay’s assiduous gen- 
eral reader. The clarity of a distinguished Oxford pen has won 
for the book a second edition and it may be recommended unre- 
servedly to the growing number of people who are informing 
themselves about international affairs. 
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THE MODERATE MAN* 


By Lorp TWEEDSMUIR 





T is my privilege to address you shortly to-day, and in 
looking about for a subject it seemed to me that, as I am 
speaking principally to those who are just entering upon their 
careers, I might say something about a type of character 
which I believe to be estimable and worthy of all imitation, 
but which for the moment is unfashionable. We are living in 
a confused and difficult world, and in such a time the human 
mind is predisposed to hasty conclusions. We are all inclined 
to look for some short cut out of our troubles, some violent 
course which will shift things suddenly into a new orbit. 
Patience, reasonableness, what we call commonsense, are apt 
to seem counsels of despair. The moderate man is at a dis- 
count. This morning I would venture to say a few words on 
his behalf. 

Moderation in the ordinary sense is not supposed to have 
much attraction for youth. It is assumed to be an attribute 
of disillusioned middle life, or even of old age. Youth desires 
to take the Kingdom of Heaven by storm, and has little love 


*An address to the convocation of Queen’s University, 7th November, 1936, 
now published by gracious permission. 
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for the half-hearted or even for the temperate. Its model is 
Hotspur, not Nestor. It is shy of prudential counsels and the 
maxims of commonsense. Its power lies in its enthusiasm. 
The familiar French proverb, Si jewnesse savait, si vieillesse 
pouwvait—“If only youth had knowledge, if only old age had 
power’ —points to a popular belief that certain endowments 
and functions are incompatible. Vitality cannot co-exist with 
wisdom; wisdom involves laggard feet, weakened sinews and 
a faint heart. The moderate man is eternally ineffective. 


I would suggest to you that this view is a fallacy, for it 
accepts a shallow definition of moderation. It assumes that 
it is the stark opposite of enthusiasm. But the man of energy 
need not be the “rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntary”. The 
wise man need not be a sort of Buddha who is content to sit 
still and twiddle his thumbs. Coleridge said that no great 
thing was ever accomplished without enthusiasm, and that is 
simple truth; works are impossible without faith. But I wish 
to divest the word moderate of the sinister associations which 
are apt to surround it, and offer the moderate man to you as 
a type most worthy of imitation, a type more valuable, more 
effective and, I think, more genuinely attractive than the mere 
fighting man, whose head is filled with battle-cries which he 
imperfectly understands. 

The opposite of the moderate is not the enthusiast, but 
the fanatic. But before we can find a proper definition of him 
we must get out of the way that false moderation which often 
usurps the name. The false moderate is that dreary type of 
being who, when confronted with a problem, always tries to 
halve the difference. His notion is to keep in the centre of 
the road. But this mechanical, mathematical calculation is 
useless in the real world. Practical life is not a narrow ridge 
where a pedestrian naturally keeps as near the centre as pos- 
sible. It is much more like a difficult estuary of a river, where 
there are shoals in the centre as well as at the sides. The false 
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moderate keeps in the middle of the channel, and presently is 
on a sandbank. The true moderate, with a chart of the course, 
and using all the knowledge and wits God has given him, may 
steer one hour close to one bank, and the next hour close to 
the other. His business is not to keep in the mathematical 
centre, but to find deep water. On the moral side the fault 
of the false moderate is spiritual apathy. He does not care 
enough about any cause to be extreme. He is tolerant because 
he is careless. 

Our moderate, therefore, must not owe his point of view 
to the fact that he believes that every controversy can be settled 
by halving the difference, or because he is so sluggish and 
timid that his permanent resting-place is naturally the fence. 
We shall understand him better if we look for a moment at 
his opposite, the fanatic. 

We can find that character in his simplest form in the 
history of religion. Let us take examples as near as possible 
to our own day—in the paradox produced by the Reformation. 
I say the paradox, because the essence of the Reformation was 
the restoration of the importance of the individual soul and of 
the value of the individual judgment. Properly interpreted, 
this attitude should have made for toleration, and such, in fact, 
was the view taken by liberal theologians in the seventeenth 
century. In their view the Bible, and not an historic church, 
was the palladium of Christianity; but the Bible was subject 
to the ultimate tests of conscience and reason. “The authority 
of man,” said Hooker, “is the key which openeth the door of 
entrance into the Scriptures.”’ 

But the first business of the Reformers was church- 
making—to set up a rival institution in place of historic 
Catholicism. If emphasis were laid upon the individual judg- 
ment there was a danger of anarchy. The Bible was the 
foundation, no doubt, and must be in the hands of every 
Christian, but a strict canon of interpretation must be estab- 
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lished. So we find a really great man, John Calvin, in his 
Institutes laying down an absolute canon of Scripture teach- 
ing, a doctrine outside of which there could be no salvation. 
The view of the liberal theologians, that simce human reason 
was the ultimate guide to the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
diversity of opinion was inevitable and, indeed, essential, was 
condemned as the ultimate heresy. The right of private 
judgment was wholly denied. John Milton wrote, “If a man 
believe things only because his pastor says so, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy.” But 
this attitude was anathema to those who accepted the fanatical 
point of view, even to men of a far gentler and humaner 
temper than Milton. 

I am not going to inveigle you into the deeps of theo- 
logical speculation. You will find the fanatical temper in 
every church, in every creed, in every department of human 
thought and action. The rigid Calvinist of the old school who 
condemned mankind to eternal torments except for a handful 
of his own communion; the rigid anti-Calvinist who identified 
religion with the observance of certain physical rites; the re- 
vivalist with his emotional short-cut to heaven; the secularist 
to whom all spiritual religions are a form of insanity; the 
devotee of Mrs. Grundy and her conventions, and the equally 
narrow and conventional hater of conventions and preacher 
of moral anarchy; the political die-hard who will drop not one 
jot of a creed which he learned from his grandfather or his 
grandmother; the rootless progressive who is crazy about 
anything however foolish provided it is new—all these are 
victims of the virus of fanaticism. 

You see what it involves. In the first place it means a 
surrender of the reason. A formula is accepted as the ultimate 
truth, and about this they will not argue. Their minds are 
atrophied and only a little bit of them works, but to that little 
bit they add all the weight of character and emotion. They 
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believe profoundly in their crudities, and they accept the fact 
that their faith is emotionally strong as a guarantee that it 
is also intellectually sound. The basis of all fanaticism is a 
partial atrophy of the mind. 

In the second place fanaticism involves an undue sim- 
plification of life. Every false doctrine, every fanaticism, 
depends upon a mechanical instead of an organic conception 
of the world. The revolutionary who believes that all ante- 
cedent history can be neglected, that the slate can be sponged 
clean, and that he can write upon it what he pleases, is as 
much a victim of the simplification fallacy as the Covenanting 
divine who believed that, when he excommunicated a man or 
a sect, his act was promptly ratified by the Recording Angel. 

Let us make no mistake about fanaticism. It is a very 
powerful thing, and its power comes from its narrowness. It 
does not suffer from a divided mind. Again and again in 
human history there have come times when the immediate 
problem seemed simple, and when latitude of mind meant 
weakness of mind. There is only a certain quantity of spiritual 
force in any man, and if it is spread over too broad a surface 
the stream will become shallow and languid. Fanaticism has 
done great things in history, but these things have almost in- 
variably been destructive—necessary destruction, perhaps, but 
still destruction. Moreover, there is always the certainty that 
it will induce a counter-fanaticism. An arbitrary conception 
of the Divine will induce an arbitrary denial of its existence 
at all. A fanatical glorification of the powers of the State 
will produce as its corrective a fanatical individualism. The 
fanatic may do valuable work in burning down a crazy struc- 
ture, but the constructive work, the erection of a new home for 
mankind, is a task for the moderate. It is the Meek, in the 
most literal and practical sense, who inherit the earth. 

We are now in a position to examine the meaning of true 
moderation. 
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In the first place it involves a certain critical standpoint, 
a certain degree of honest scepticism. The critically con- 
structive mind, the constructively critical mind, is needed 
to-day in a special degree, and it should be found particu- 
larly among those who, like you, have access to the treasures 
of the world’s literature and thought. We need intellectual 
courage, the courage to ask questions and insist upon an 
answer. 

In the second place the moderate must keep his mind 
bright and clear. He must reverence human reason, not because 
it is infallible, but because it is the best thing we have got. I 
am not going to embark upon the eternal philosophical dis- 
cussion as to the relative value of reason and intuition. Both 
are necessary. I am the last man to deny the value of that 
instinct which cannot be expounded by any rational process. 
There are spheres where the ratiocinative powers of man 
cannot function, and where the bold leap of faith and imagina- 
tion must take the place of plodding logic. We have no lack 
of witnesses to the value of those high moods of the soul. We 
have Euripides, for example—the great passage in the 
Bacchae— 


Knowledge, we are not foes; 

I seek thee diligently, 

But the world with a great wind blows, 
Shining, and not from thee. 


We have ‘Tertullian’s famous Credo quia impossibile. 
We have the saying of St. Ambrose which was Newman’s 
favourite quotation: Non in dialectica Deo complacuit salowm 
facere populum suum—‘“Not by cold logic does God purpose 
to save his people.” 

Yes, but the recognition of this fact does not justify a 
revolt against the rational. For nine-tenths of life is capable 
of analysis and judgment by the human reason, and in such 
cases to refuse to reason its right is a crime against humanity. 
In some form or other the process which Hegel has defined 
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as thesis, antithesis and synthesis must be gone through if we 
are to reach truth. Intuitions which claim the sanctity of a 
religious faith and decline the test of reason will almost inevit- 
ably land us in trouble. They may transcend any rational 
process, but we must make certain of that fact by first of all 
submitting them to the test of reason. 


The fanatic lives only on his instincts. Take a country- 
man of mine who is deservedly held in high esteem, John Knox. 
He did a great work, and he also did an infinity of mischief, 
and the mischief was largely due to the fact that he lived wholly 
by flaming intuitions. His mind was incapable of ordinary 
logic. If you study his controversial work you will be amazed 
by its crudity and confusion. His Catholic opponents had 
almost invariably the better of the argument. Had John Knox 
been able to marry to his intuitive powers a respect for the 
human reason, and the gift of using it, the history of seven- 
teenth century Scotland would have been very different. Re- 
member, the man whose conclusions are derived from a rational 
process respects those who differ from him, for he understands 
their case, having himself examined it, while to the non-rational 
intuitionist the case of an opponent is merely a blind per- 
versity. 

In the third place the true moderate has moral courage. 
The false moderate, of course, has no courage at all. The 
fanatic has a certain degree of courage, but not the highest 
kind. You will hear people talking about taking, a bold line, 
about sticking to their principles, about backing their side. But 
that noisy clamour is usually a sign not of strength but of 
weakness. Extreme courses are easy to follow. They only 
require blind eyes and a hot temper, and the kind of courage 
which temper gives. It is a far more courageous thing 
to insist upon facing the facts, even when they involve the sur- 
render of part of your creed. One of my predecessors here, 
Lord Minto, when he was Viceroy of India, laid down in a 
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public speech a principle which seems to me to deserve to rank 
as one of the great maxims of public conduct. “The strongest 
man,” he said, “is the man who is not afraid to be called weak.” 


Have you ever considered what that passage in the Bible 
means: “They shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall 
run and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint”? It 
sounds like an anti-climax, like a descent from the greater to 
the less. But I think that the meaning is exactly the opposite. 
It is an ascent from the easy to the difficult. It is the last feat 
which is the hardest. It is not so difficult in a great crisis to 
rise like eagles; it is not so difficult in moods of excitement to 
run and not be weary. But most of the world’s work has to 
be done at a foot’s pace, and the hardest task of all is to walk 
the prosaic roads of life and not faint. 

Lastly, true moderation involves a certain intellectual 
modesty and a sensitive humanity. You cannot have humanity 
without humility. You cannot understand your neighbour’s 
point of view if you are too dogmatic about your own, just 
as you cannot sympathize with your neighbour’s troubles if 
you are too much occupied with your own. One feature of 
fanaticism is its overweening pride. It does not try to under- 
stand its opponents. It is content to despise them. I cannot 
think that that is a fruitful attitude in public or in private lie. 
I commend to you rather the maxim of the old Irish Bishop 
Malachi in the eleventh century, who thus summarized the 
stages of human progress, Spernere mundwm, spernere sese, 
spernere nullum. You begin by despising the world, you go 
on to despise yourself, and you end by despising nothing and 
nobody. 

May I offer you in conclusion a shining example of true 
moderation? It is Abraham Lincoln. You remember the cir- 
cumstances under which he became President of the United 
States. He was strongly opposed to slavery, but he had none 
of the narrow fanaticism on the subject which characterized 
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the Abolitionists of the North. His business was to keep the 
nation united and to effect a great reform without disruption. 
You remember the famous letter in which he wrote: “I would 
save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under the 
Constitution... If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all 
the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would do that.” When the South- 
ern States broke away he had to face a desperate problem. He 
was a President elected by a minority vote. He had a 
thoroughly disloyal Cabinet, most of whom sneered at him as 
a self-educated country lawyer. He was the most pacific of 
men, with a deep horror of war. He had no army to speak of, 
and all the best soldiers had cast in their lot with the South. 
Could he by any conceivable means coerce by victory in the 
field five and a half million people back into the Union? He 
was no fire-eater, but a cautious and diplomatic statesman. 
You remember how he angled for the allegiance of the border 
States and said that he hoped to have the Almighty on his side, 
but he must have Kentucky. 

Well, he had to think out his problem without any help, 
and he decided for war. He resolved that he must fight to 
prevent democracy making a fool of itself. To most of his 
colleagues it seemed an absurdly narrow ground, a mere debat- 
ing issue; but to Lincoln it was an issue of the first importance, 
and the world has decided that he was right. Having made 
up his mind, the moderate became the enthusiast. He never 
lost his reasonableness, his gentleness and his wisdom, but he 
strove inflexibly for victory. The fanatics were all prepared, 
at various times, to throw up the sponge, but Lincoln, the 
moderate, never thought of surrender. He was determined 
to wage war, as he said, to the last cent and the last drop of 
blood, for only by a complete and final victory could he safe- 
guard the Union. It was the same with his great opponent 
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in the South, General Robert Lee. He, too, was a moderate, 
and only reached his decision after exhausting every other 
method, and after the most painful self-examination. But 
having decided, he was inflexible. The ordinary fire-eaters of 
the South might crack and waver, but Lee, the moderate, never 
faltered. 

In Lincoln you have, to my mind, the greatest modern 
example of true moderation—of the spiritual power which 
comes not from a hot head and a hasty mind, but from a sincere 
reasonableness, complete intellectual candour, and that humil- 
ity which realizes that human nature is at the best fallible, and 
which is purged of all arrogance and pride. I commend him 
to your study. The fires of moderation are slow to kindle, but 
once lit they do not go out until they have burned up much 
rubbish and opened a path for the advance of mankind to a 
better country. 

The spirit which I have tried to define has never been 
more necessary in the world than to-day. It is a change of 
heart rather than a change of mechanism which is the crying 
need. The revulsion from the brutalities of war in 1918 was 
not strong enough to bring about that clear-eyed and single- 
hearted effort which alone could insure the peace of the world. 
There were still too many fevers in the nations, and these fevers 
have remained as acute irritants, inflaming the eyes and distort- 
ing the mind. It is the duty of honest and public-spirited men 
to endeavour patiently and resolutely to bring the world back 
to a saner mood and a wiser temper. And that is a task in 
which all can help. It is a task in which our British Common- 
wealth especially can help with its sober realism, its steadfast 
good sense, and its long tradition of internal peace. 

There was a famous Church Father in the Middle Ages 
who wrote a Latin hymn, some lines of which are always 
haunting my mind. “Who will achieve universal peace?” he 
asks, and his answer is: “The disciplined, the dedicated, the 
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pure in heart and the gentle in spirit.” Every lawyer knows 
that the wisest law will not succeed unless it is in tune with the 
spirit of a people. If it is too far ahead of that spirit it will 
be a dead letter. No machinery which the wit of man can 
frame for peace will work unless there is behind it in the world 
at large the proper temper of mind. To create and maintain 
that temper is the first duty of civilized men. 


THE THREE SERAPHS 


By ELizaBeEtH HARRISON 


‘Saw you a sign | 

On your eastward flight” 
‘Three kings riding 

I saw this night.’ 


‘What did you see 
In the lands below?’ 


‘Shepherds and sheep 
Under driving snow.’ 


‘Whom do they seek 
With such intent?’ 


‘A new small babe 
For a sacrament.’ 


‘They shall find warmth 
Though the wind shrills cold, 
And wisdom there 
For a world grown old. 
Our song is ended, 
Our tale is told.’ 


VILLAGE UNDER THE MOUNTAIN 


By DorotHy HARTLEY 


Sharp is the night, but stars with frost alive 

Leap off the rim of the earth across the dome. 

It is a night to make the heavens our home, 

More than the nest where in apace we stride. 

Lengths down our road, each fir tree seems a hive, 

Its swarms out-rushing from the golden comb; 

They waken waves of thought that burn to foam. 
—Meredith. 


ELE blue dusk of evening folds down over the village. Far 
overhead the mountains are dark purple, misted with a 
blue soft as the bloom on a damson plum. Warm and dark, 
the quiet night sky bends low to meet the hills and the lumi- 
nous green of the sunset closes slowly, slowly, as the night 
clouds shut down over our valley. 

The little house-lights on the hillside bob out one by one, 
some white, more yellow, A broken red scar high up is an old 
heath fire petering out. The broken line seems to wave as 
the wet hill mist slides down over it. Krom the valley below 
the river mist rises blue as drifted wood-smoke. It follows 
the river bed; soon it will level down, spreading out across 
the low fields, and the top lights of the mill-house will shine 
above it like little boats adrift on the mist, and the purling, 
dripping water-sounds of the river will deepen down into a 
minor key, coming muffled and soft through the thickened air. 

The long pewter wet roadway half-way up the hillside 
gleams light, seeming to swing free above the black moorland, 
visible long after everything else is lost in darkness. Sometimes 
a car driving along the road lights it up to an unearthly 
luminous mother-of-pearl. The pines spring out silver and 
ebony and, as the car passes, the wet stone walls shine like 
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moonstones. An enchanted world complete with the throb- 
bing of a dragon’s laboured breath, pant, pant, pant, pant, 
and then the metallic grating of gears as the lorry changes 
down at the crest of the hill. The mother-of-pearl world leaps 
forward, vivid emerald and aquamarine, the light shines 
through the trees, and the magic has gone, and taken the lorry 
with it to Shrewsbury or Birmingham, out of our existence 
for ever. 

The valley seems very quiet and small. In the dusk 
overhead the great mountains have left us. All day the 
mountains dwell on the earth and belong to us, and the sun 
clouds and the winds play over them down to the valley and 
from the valley up to the hill, and our sheep and the men and 
their dogs are working there; but at night the mighty moun- 
tains are withdrawn and belong to the sky. Aloof and with- 
held, the high mountain goes to his leman the sunset and from 
his throne above the great rocks he looks down steadily into 
her eyes, while she rests quietly, her light all round them 
infolding, and the silence holds the love-making of gods. 

Only sometimes when the sky is full of apple-green light 
and the rain-wet hills shine silver, or when the white snow 
pierces strongly up into the blue above, there is a singing, 
clear and formless and unearthly sweet, one clear note, clear 
as the ring of glass, true note and endless, that is the singing 
of the hills at evening and in the dawn. And no one may hear 
that singing clear note unless he goes alone; and long after he 
has heard it, all small human sounds seem faint and trouble- 
some and his mind will be distraught, and he will set to fidget- 
ing with ropes and ice-boxes and you will get no sense out of 
him at all. And his sons will be mountaineers, sure of foot 
and steady of head, and restless of heart. 

Therefore it is not good for any but strong ones to be 
out on the hills after night-fall, for then the curlew cries out 
of the mist and there are feet that run through the frosting 
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rushes. Then up on the high farms the shepherd shuts the 
door, and the dark blanks out the windows, and he stares into 
the red friendly fire, and the wind goes crying past the door. 
At nightfall on the mountains are gods. But down in the 
valleys the lanterns are bobbing about and doors open and 
shut, and there’s a scrape of thick boots, and men’s voices are 
heard greeting each other, and women’s voices, with an anxious 
questioning lilt and a clatter of tea-cups, and pots and pans. 
And at the post-office the gas-lit room is full of the steam 
from wet coats and warmth and tobacco smoke and tongue- 
hanging shepherd dogs (who ignore the fat town dogs) and 
school-children who have had their. tea and been sent to fetch 
something. In one corner Postie is sealing up his brown mail 
bag. He dumps it on his old cycle and pedals off down the 
roadway, his ight bobbing in the puddles before him, and 
good night, good night to you. 

Across the road the red friendly light of the bar parlour 
shines over the wet, and the yellow open doorway is blocked 
in and out by broad shoulders, dark light, light dark, Morse 
coding the thereabouts of half the population. The pud, pud 
of the dart-board and clank of pewter sound cheerily, and a 
tramp taps hopefully on the glass. Down the street the last 
bus goes out with its load to the pictures, and the men going 
on night-shift are clattering off down the stony side road to 
the waiting “night buz’’, and the smell of acetylene cycle lamps 
fights the smell of the hot fish in the village fish-and-chip shop. 
Below, by the river, the dark lane is full of lovers, and the 
train winds up the valley, lit like a-golden centipede. Very 
small, very red and gold and friendly are the village window 
lights now, very closely we little humans pack together at 
nightfall. 

Soon the village street is emptied and we toddle indoors 
out of the cold and settle down over the fire, till presently 
we grow sleepy and kick off our slippers, and put out the cat, 
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and toddle off to bed, tipsy candlestick in hand, its guttermg 
flame disturbing the flapping black ghosts of the banisters 
who go trooping back into the deserted hall below. And in 
the dark we open the window and lean out; and the night 
wind brings the sound of the river up from the valley, warm 
and soft. 

But far overhead the great moors lie, held silent still and 
white under the sky. 

So sleep we who live in the little villages under the moun- 
tain. 


CIRCUS IN TOWN 


By Srncuair Ross 


HERE was a circus in town, but all of it that reached 

Jenny was a piece of mud-stained poster, torn by the wind 
off one of the bill-boards. A girl in purple tights, erect on a 
galloping horse, a red-coated brass band, a clown, an elephant 
torn through the middle. “And did you see the elephant?” 
she asked her brother Tom, who had found the poster in the 
street when he was in town marketing the butter and eggs. 
“Was it really there? And the clown?” 

But the ecstatic, eleven-year-old quiver in her voice, and 
the way she pirouetted on her bare toes as he led the horse 
out of the buggy shafts, made him feel that perhaps in picking 
up the poster he had been unworthy of his own seventeen years; 
so with an offhand shrug of contempt he drawled, “I could see 
the tents and things, but I didn’t bother going over. Good 
shows don’t stop off at the little towns.”’ And then, in a softer 
tone, as if suddenly touched by her white eagerness, “They all 
said it wouldn’t be much anyway. Maybe a few ponies and an 
elephant or two—but what’s an elephant?” 

She wheeled away, resenting his attempt to scoff at the 
circus. The bit of bright paper -had spun a new world before 
her, excited her, given wild, soaring impetus to her imagina- 
tion; and now, without in the least understanding herself, she 
wanted the excitement and the soaring, even though it might 
stab and rack her, rather than the barren satisfaction of be- 
lieving that in life there was nothing better, nothing more vivid 
or dramatic, than her own stableyard. 

It was supper-time, her father just in from the field and 
turning the horses loose at the water-trough, so off she sped 
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to him, her bare legs flashing and quick like the pink spokes 
of a wagon wheel, her throat too tight to cry out, passionate to 
communicate her excitement, to find response. 


But the skittish old roan Billie took fright at the flutter- 
ing poster, and her father shouted angrily for her to mind 
what she was doing and to keep away from the horses. For 
a minute she stood quite still, cold, impaled by the rebuff; 
then again she wheeled, and this time, as swiftly as before, ran 
to the house. 

A reek of dark heat, hotter than the summer heat, struck 
her at the door. “Look—’” she pierced it shrilly—‘‘what Tom 
brought me—a circus,’ and with the poster outstretched 
she sprang to the stove where her mother was frying pork and 
eggs and potatoes. 

It was not a rebuff this time. Instead, an incredible kind 
of pity, pity of all things on a day like this. “Never mind, 
Jenny.” A hot hand gentle on her cheek for a minute. ‘Your 
day will come yet. You'll not spend all your life among 
chickens and cows or I’m not the woman [ think I am!” . And 
then, bewilderingly, an angry clatter of stove-lids that made 
her shrink away dismayed, in sharp, sudden dread of her 
father’s coming and the storm that was to break. 

There was not a word until her father had washed and 
was sitting down at the table. Then as the platters were 
clumped in front of him he asked, “What’s wrong?” and for 
answer her mother hurled back, “Wrong? You—and the 
farm—and the debts—that’s what’s wrong. ‘There’s a circus 
in town, but we don’t go. We don’t do anything but work. 
Other children have things, and see things, and enjoy them- 
selves, but look, look at it, that’s how much of the circus my 
girl gets!” 

Jenny dared to be a little indignant at the scornful way 
her mother pointed to the piece of poster that furtively she 
had hung over one of the kitchen calendars while waiting for 
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her father. She liked it, it thrilled and quickened her, and now 
she felt exasperated and guilty that there should be a quarrel 
about it, her father looking so frightened and foolish, her 
mother so savage and red. 

But even had she been bold enough to attempt an explan- 
ation 1t would have been lost in the din of their voices. Her 
mother shouted about working her fingers to the bone, and 
nothing for it but debts and skimping. She didn’t mind for 
herself, but she wanted Jenny to have a chance. ‘Look at her 
clothes and her bare feet! Your own daughter! Why don’t 
you take hold and do something? Nothing ahead of her but 
chickens and cows. Have you no shame? Can’t you see the 
big gawky know-nothing she’ll be in another ten years?” 

Jenny gulped, startled. Ten years from now it was a 
quite different kind of young lady she intended to be. For 
a moment there was a sick little ball of consternation down 
near her midriff, a clammy fear that her mother might be 
right—and then she was furious. So furious that for the next 
minute or two the quarrel passed over her. She wasn’t gawky, 
and she wasn’t a know-nothing. She was farther on in school 
than any other girl her age. She could do fractions and per- 
centages, and draw the map of North America with her eyes 
shut. Her mother to talk, who only last Sunday when she was 
writing a letter had to ask how to spell ‘necessary’! 

But suddenly the din between her mother and father split 
still, and it was Tom speaking. Tom unexpected and magis- 
terial, Tom rising to his seventeen years and the incumbency 
of maintaining adult dignity at their table. “‘Can’t you hold 
on and let us eat in peace. We've heard all that before. Jenny 
and I are hungry.” 

Jenny shivered, it was so fine and brave of Tom—but 
there was a long terrible minute while she watched her father’s 
face stiffen dumbfounded. She watched—she didn’t breathe— 
she re-lived the time two or three years ago when for just such 
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bravery ‘Tom had been sent reeling through the door with a 
welt across his face. 


But to-day, instead of the oath and cry, there was Tom’s 
voice again, steady, and quiet, and a little scornful. ‘Come, 
Jenny, you're not eating anyway. We'll go out and leave 
them to it.” 

It was dangerous, she thought swiftly, taking sides was 
always dangerous, parents weren't to be flouted, but she 
couldn’t help herself. Her pride in Tom was uncontrollable, 
mastering her discretion. Eyes down, bare feet padding quick 
and silent, she followed him. 

They walked gravely across the yard and sat down on the 
edge of the water-trough, as if their destination had been 
agreed upon before they started. “It’s too bad all right that 
you couldn’t go to the circus,” Tom consoled, “but everybody 
said it wouldn’t be much. And maybe some Saturday night 
before long I'll take you to town with me.” 

She glanced up puzzled, impatient. Pity again! If only 
they would keep quiet, just let her have her circus, have it 
with her if they lhked. 

That was all, for she wasn’t wishing yet. It was too soon. 
There was a sudden dilation of life within her, a sudden dila- 
tion of the world around her—an elephant, a brass band in 
red coats, half a poster blown off a billboard, and to recapture 
the moment of its impingement against her was all she wanted, 
to scale the glamour and wonder of it, slowly, exquisitely, to 
feel herself unfurl. 

“There’s Dad now, starting for the barn,’ Tom nudged 
her. ‘Better go and finish your supper. I don’t want any 
more.” 

Neither did she, but to escape him she went. Uneasily, 
apprehensive that when she was alone with her mother there 
might be a reckoning for her having taken sides with ‘Tom. 
And she was afraid of her mother to-night. Afraid because 
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to-night she felt herself queerly perishable. This sudden 
dilation of life—it was like a bubble blown vast and fragile. 
In time it might subside, slowly, safely, or it might even remain 
blown, gradually strengthening itself, gradually building up 
the filmy tissues to make its vastness durable, but to-night she 
was afraid. Afraid that before the hack of her mother’s voice 
it might burst and crumple. 

So when she found the kitchen deserted, her mother down 
cellar putting some of the food away, there was a cool, isolated 
moment of relief, and ‘then a furtive poise, an alert, blind 
instinct for survival and escape. She glided across the kitchen, 
took down the poster from where it still hung over the calen- 
dar, and fled with it to the barn. 

There was a side door, and near it a ladder to the loft. 
No one saw her. She lay limp among the hay, listening to 
her heart-beat subside, and letting the little core of pain in 
her breast that had come from running, slip away through 
her senses like the cool grains of wheat that sometimes she sat 
in the granary trickling through her fingers. It was a big, 
solemn loft, with gloom and fragrance, and sparrows chatter- 
ing against its vault of silence like boys flinging pebbles at 
a well. And there, in its dim, high stillness, she had her circus. 
Not the kind that would stop off at a little town. Not just a 
tent and an elephant or two. No—for this was her own circus. 
The splendid, matchless circus of a little girl who had never 
seen one. 

“You'll catch it,” said Tom when he found her, “hiding 
out here instead of helping with the dishes.” 

And she did, but it couldn’t stop her wearing purple tights 
all night,nor riding Bille round and round the pasture in them. 
A young, fleet-footed Billie. Caparisoned in gold and blue 
and scarlet, silver tinkling bells on reins and _ bridle—neck 
arched proudly to the music of the band. 


INTERVIEWING THE STATUES 


By ELeAnor A. Lopce 





{[2eees are many statues in our City Art Gallery, and they 

occupy odd places. To see them all, the spectator has to 
take many steps. In preliminary survey, he rushes up to each, 
reads its title, recedes five paces, hastily imitates the pose, jots 
down a note, and races on to the next. After an hour of this, 
he is ready to interview a select few. 

Interviewing statues is, in practice, much like exposing 
oneself to the impressions made by pictures or music. The 
interviewer is never alone. “Aesthetic distance” is not really 
induced by what critics call Form, or Expression, or Function. 
It is induced by an altogether different feature of the situa- 
tion, a feature common to all the arts, though seldom men- 
tioned: the fellow-spectator. This fellow stands continually 
at one’s elbow. He obtrudes. We do our looking and won- 
dering with his eyes. He may be present in the flesh. More 
often he is present in the spirit, in our imagination. We cannot 
escape him. Our insights into the meaning of art come to us 
through the eyes of the dominant figures of our lives: land- 
ladies, parents, professors. 

Lone-living souls are horribly influenced by their land- 
lady’s views. She is so forceful, simple, and direct; while the 
student-tenant, in the relaxation of simulated home life, is so 
easily impressed by what looks like the weight of experience, 
and is easily led. The landlady, in matters of art, is always 
concise. Beauty and Truth are categories beyond her expres- 
sive experience. What she has seen, and what she has been 
told, are, with her, final authorities. We realize that she too 
has at some time been under the influence of some fellow- 
spectator, whose rulings constitute the highest court of appeal 
—friend husband. 
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Beside the lady who holds sway over our vegetative exist- 
ence, there is the Victorian image of ‘papa’, always present 
to our imagination, continuing to supervise our spiritual de- 
velopment. Through the eyes of a mere uncle, now, we might 
look with Swithin-like enjoyment, taking the statues for what 
they are, and asking for no further perfection. But ‘papa’ is 
different. His eyes observe the baldness, and also the classic 
beauty, of the statues: the coldness, and at the same time the 
perfection of their design. He appreciates their charm, but 
would slightly prefer the members of his family not to go 
wading in deep waters. His eyes are like Darcy’s: full of 
hauteur and reserve. 

And mother’s eyes, too, have their influence. It was her 
early teaching, in the post-card collecting days, which made 
us familiar with the objects in the galleries. We recall, vaguely, 
our first reaction to the pictured statues: a feeling of repulsion 
toward the body treated openly in stone, and toward the 
unnatural-seeming poses of Love and Beauty. We recall, too, 
looking through our lashes at the mother who turned over the 
cards so lovingly, and wondering that to our question, “Why 
do you like them, mother?” she only replied, “You'll find them 
beautiful, too, one day.” 

And the professor’s eyes? ‘They are the eyes of landlady, 
father, and mother, all at once. And yet different. The acade- 
mic teacher, no matter how clear-sighted and self-reliant at 
the outset of his career, is no serene and impartial spectator, 
either. He too has fellow-spectators influencing him: books, 
books, and yet more books. He sought to pass beyond the 
narrow circle of family and friends. He invoked the mighty 
spirits imprisoned within his library. And now he finds him- 
self their slave, unable to live a life which is his own. He 
has learning and breadth: too much learning, too much breadth. 
He has expanded his view so as to include as many other views 
as he can; and, in finding the others, he has lost himself. When 
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he offers his spectacles to the would-be appreciator, the object 
is all blurred. His lenses have been cut and polished in so 
many ways, all different: to look especially for Form, Design, 
Unity; to look for Beauty, Truth, Expression. Sometimes 
they shine with momentary favour, but with a certain paternal 
coldness and detachment, upon Emotion. But each new pol- 
ishing has interfered with the rest; and thus, while for the 
moment, and for some especial purpose, they may seem helpful 
to the myopic, their aid is transitory. And to the clear-sighted, 
they are simply confusing. 

This was my first purposeful experience in contemplating 
statues. Hitherto I had treated statues as bits of buildings: 
‘frozen music’, perhaps, but certainly frozen. I had read about 
Elenora Duse’s love of sculpture, her exercises in imitation 
of Grecian grace. But nothing came alive. Professors’ spec- 
tacles obscured everything but detail. Fellow-spectators kept 
crowding between me and the statues. It seemed hopeless. I 
determined to make one more effort. 

And then something happened. No sooner had hat, coat, 
and gloves been removed, and notebook and pencil been as- 
sumed, than five little girls came dancing down the hallway. 
They fluttered up to a marble lady, seated in the centre of their 
path, and crowed, “This is a new one. Isn’t she nice? Look! 
Isn’t this pretty?” Their hands went out to stroke the sculp- 
tured embroidery of her Grecian robe, her toes, the sculptured 
carving of her chair. With immediate interest they responded, 
as one child, when asked why they liked her: “Because she is 
so real. She looks as though she is breathing.” One or two 
of the ardent admirers stayed to copy, with me, the twirled 
position of her resting hands. But best of all they liked her 
garments. 

The lady bore no title. She spoke for herself. She did 
not seem to be a relic, but rather a modern conception of what 
the Greek sculptors would have done with their ladies, had 
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they permitted them to seat themselves while posing. Her 
arms were exposed to stroking. I ringed her neck with my 
hands. I clasped her fingers in my own. I stroked her cheeks 
and patted her hair. But for all that I was unable to endow 
her with life. Now she seemed to breathe, and now—not. She 
was inviting, and yet had a ‘touch-me-not’ attitude. And then, 
suddenly, I caught a glimpse of her shoulders from behind. 
They belied her calm pose. They writhed with a strength 
which betokened lonely contemplation asking to be left to 
itself. | 

I left her, to look next at a little nude in the corner— 
Venus de Medici. I clambered upon a pedestal on a level 
with her own, and discovered to my astonishment that she was 
a head shorter than I. Unclothed statues seem so much more 
powerful and great than the uncertain fleshiness by which we 
think we know ourselves. I placed my hands chestwise and 
hipwise like her own, extended my neck, and imitated the face. 
But suddenly I leapt down from my pedestal, and stared at 
her in amazement. So that was why she chose to look so 
serene. She had assumed a facial expression which actually 
defies the imitative powers of the woman of to-day. For the 
first time in my life I, who had come to regard myself as the 
product of refined and civilized living, experienced the emo- 
tion of barbarism. I suddenly became aware of my furry eye- 
brows, uneven cheeks, uncontrollable eyelids, fast-moving 
mouth, and ticklish tongue. What serenity I had tried to 
assume vanished in self-mockery. . It could not be done. The 
lady was laughing at me. She had discovered a secret I had 
yet to learn. And she has been smiling mystically ever since. 

Venus de Melos, that most perfect sculpture, next in- 
vited. I could hear my mother whispering, “Here is the most 
beautiful of all. I have seen the real one in the Louvre. Never 
forget her. She is the essence of womanhood: the passive 
acceptance, the patience, the beauty, the grace, endowed with 
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great ideals, steadfastness and faith.” Yes, mother; but what 
does she inspire? She stands before me, eternal, overlooking 
my head, contemplating things beyond recall, the past, plea- 
sures perhaps, but more likely the weariness of endurance. 
Were these Grecian women then so different? Did they have 
so few joys, so little happiness, that they become so solidified, 
so moulded into permanence by society and temperate circum- 
stance? For a moment there flashed before my mental vision 
a picture of Barrie’s waif in A Kiss for Cinderella, as she 
skipped for joy before the Venus in the studio—all because 
the Venus had no ankles to speak of, while she, the waif, had. 

In direct contrast to this Venus, is the Venus Aphrodite, 
rightly named for the foam. She advances from the surge 
with all the vigour of the salty spray about her. She embodied 
for me what was the best in all the statues there—the humour 
of the Medici, the ideal qualities of the Melos, the grace of 
Hermes, the beauty of the wounded Amazon. And in sum- 
total she embodied the life-giving force more than any other 
of the female statues. She had captured this from all time 
and for all time. Here, I saw, was the woman of whom Euri- 
pides wrote: his Medea, his Iphigenia. Here was Shakespeare's 
Beatrice, his Rosalind. Here was Rostand’s Roxane. Here 
was woman the humorist of George Meredith, Rebecca the 
adventuress of Sir Walter Scott. Here was the heroic Saint 
Joan, and here Florence Nightingale. To-day she lives in 
the fearless appearances of Sally Rand; in the high-minded joy 
of expression that is Katharine Cornell. But at the funda- 
mental base of her being, she is the athlete: Patty Berg, a 
freckled golfing girl; and Helen Wills Moody, of classic 
beauty and control. 

Here alone among all the statues I had found sincerity, 
simplicity of form, naturalness and depth of structural beauty, 
eternal immediacy, and the life-giving presence of genuine 
humanity. Praxiteles alone had mastered both medium and 
subject. He had captured the expression of life’s own meaning. 
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The statues I left behind me, as I travelled in haste toward 
the central part of town. But the eyes with which I looked 
at people were no longer the eyes I had used before. ‘They 
had become purged of others’ modes of glancing and judging. 
Or rather, all those other eyes, the property of my fellow- 
spectators, had become one organ and assumed one focus. As 
I now looked at people, I was able to see with integrated 
vision. I looked for the form, structure, carriage, expression, 
liveliness, and progressive force which I had loved in Aphro- 
dite. 2 
Only one lady seemed to approximate to this ideal. Prob- 
ably forty years old, in grey suit, with smart black suede tam 
drawn over her eyes, and casually waving dark hair. Yet she 
had the essential beauty, the mystical smile, the classic elegance, 
the will-to-live which characterize the lady of the foam. I was 
led to speculate what the little girls would have thought of her. 
Would they have been attracted by her ‘realness’? And 
mother—would not she have seen great beauty in her too? And 
‘papa’—would he not have melted? And even Herr Professor— 
would he not have removed his spectacles and admired her 
wholeness and confident bearing? Perhaps even he would 
forget to liken her to anything other than herself. He must 
still his amazement at discovering that we are no more degen- 
erate in physique than the Greeks. We have among us yet 
those typical figures who present for all time the ideal beauty 
of the living human form, and the purpose of its place in life. 


ODE ON THE BURIAL OF KING GEORGE 
THE FIFTH 


By GErorGE HERBERT CLARKE 





I 


Through the long avenues of silent people 
Let the King pass! 

(Full silent he, alas!) — 

Only the dolorous bells from every steeple 
Moment by moment toll, and muffled drums 
And muted flutes and trumpets slow vibrate 
A worldwide sigh, a dirge more intimate, 
While in profound farewell and ancient state 
England to England comes. 


II 


Mariners, men of his ships, it is meet and right 

That you bring him to burial, care for him. He cared 
For you, sailing the whale-path, and gladly shared 
Rigour and toil; the salt strength of the sea; 

Its manifold beauty—the vast of the middle night: 
The multitudinous stars illumining 

The noble dome of the world; the flame that flared 

Up from the smoky East as the sun prepared 

The golden arc of his ascendancy; 

The gale crouching and springing; the answering spring 
In the cruiser’s cut and thrust 

Through warring waters. He knew to steady the helm, 
To sean the card, the chart, 

The signals of spacious heaven, the endless whelm 
And welter of seas that plunge and flow and part: 

All these things he regarded, and these things must 
Be writ in your hearts, as in that royal heart. 
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III 


Unto that Shrine where Britain, with bowed head, 
Commemorates her Dead 

Their King draws nigh, with all his mournful train,— 
Their King, in whose heart they were hallowéd. 

He who knew well their weariness and pain 

And walked among them as a comrade fain 

To comfort them, to be their rod and staff, 

Hath portion now in their high Cenotaph, 

Is one with them again. 


Steadfast, compassionate, 

Fearless before all fears, 

Thou didst endure the thunder-riven years. 

When in the trench a sentry touched his mate 
And spoke, but nought replied 

The warm clay at his side; 

When choking fume or searing flame convulsed 
Their victims; when the sky’s wide highways pulsed 
With pitiless hawks that veered and struck and fled, 
Unheeding the rigid stare of innocent dead,— 
Then peril marked thee great, 

And all men felt thine instant knightlihood, 
Honoured thee, understood 

Thy spirit, greatly good. 


Deep peace enfolds thee now whose faith was stayed 
Upon the triumph of her loving-kindness 

That shall enlighten our long, stubborn blindness 
Until the primal jungle-lust shall fade. 

Ay, when the foregleams focus to one gleam 

In that determined dawn, new luminous 

Liberal fountains shall flood our troubled globe 
With unexampled radiance—the robe 
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Of the Spirit of Peace—and we shall seem 
Incredibly healed, no more the prey of sorrow, 
No more self-traitorous— 

All men for all men in the coming morrow. 


IV 
Kingship is kinglier through thee. Thy voice— 
A father’s to his folk— 
Over the seas and plains and mountains spoke, 
And all thy realms as one realm did rejoice 
In thee, their friend benign. 
Wisdom inspired and worth confirmed thy word 
Far hailed, intently heard— 
That unforgotten eloquence of thine 
At whose calm, earnest tones our hearts within us stirred. 


When the bugles blew for the peace that is yet to be, 

When bells and banners joyed in thy Jubilee, 

In all time of thanksgiving thy people came 

And waited within thy gates and made acclaim; 

And thou stoodest forth to them, looking upon thine own, 

And their love shaped for thee an ever broader throne. 

Likewise in grief they came, but silently, 

When the shadow of death passed by, and again when it passed 
not by. 


Vv 


It is time to rest now, to dispose thyself for sleep; 
Thy sires have slumbered long: even so shalt thou. 
Sleep, while the pipes make wail, and the people bow 
Lower, that they may weep! 

Sleep, while thy loved companion followeth 

Thy reign’s recessional; 

While monarchs, princes, lords imperial, 

Move to the measure and the mood of Death! 
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Within this burial-place of kings, a king 
Illustrious art thou come 

To dwell in thy long home. 

The benisons of faith are chanted clear; 
Thou art content thy heritor shall hear, 
And strew the dust upon thy downgoing. 


“The peace of God!’ Even now the holy rites 
Are done, and through the Chapel of the Knights, 
Past fluted columns up the high-vaulted nave, 
Above thy grave 

The Dead March rolls dilating wave on wave. 
Slow move the mourners to the familiar sun, 
Remembering 

This good man’s life, how soon the longest course is run. 
The dying echoes of the organ fall 

Inaudibly. From tombs marmoreal 

In crypt or choir 

Not a frail breath takes wing, 

No faintest sighs suspire; 

The kings, the knights and our so knightly king 
Unbroken silence keep, 

Motionless, trancéd deep 

Within the ghostly galleries of sleep. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


By GerorceE A. TAYiLor 





N looking backwards, one can vividly remember the con- 
sternation among the colleges of Cambridge in 1911, when 
it became mooted that a Professor of Humanity in University 
College, London, would be the strongest candidate for the 
Kennedy Chair of Latin at Cambridge. The shades of Ken- 
nedy himself, of H. A. J. Munro, of J. E. B. Mayor — all 
former occupants of the chair — were supposed to look aghast 
from out their places in the ether, upon the intrusion. An 
Oxford man, and a teacher in a provincial university — for 
London was then looked upon as a province in things academic 
by the older universities — the idea was preposterous. Besides, 
Cambridge could number among its classical dons names 
known all over as the finest Latinists in Europe. Conway of 
Manchester; Giles of Emmanuel; Adam of Gonville and 
Caius; A. S. Cook of Christ’s; and a multitude of younger 
scholars; the electors to the chair had only to draw the coverts 
at home to find a scholar worthy of sustaining the tradition of 
the blue riband of classical scholarship. It was true that 
Housman, the cause of all this furore, had published an edition 
of Manilius, and had made himself known by incursions, in the 
Classical Review, into philological and literary criticism which 
had established him as an original; but this alone was not 
sufficient for the Cambridge tradition; and besides, it was 
contended that he was not a Madvig, a Scaliger, a Niebuhr, 
a Bentley, a Porson, or a Lushington. 

But the electors pronounced for Housman and the storm 
abated as quietly as it had arisen. Thereafter he was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity, and shortly afterwards a second volume 
of the Manilius appeared, the textual and literary emenda- 
tions on which proclaimed its editor to be, from his knowledge 
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of epigraphy, palaeography, classical archaeology and_philo- 
logy, the equal of the great H. A. J. Munro, whose epoch- 
making Lucretius had earlier astonished the classical world, 
and had given Germany a second place in the editing of 
classical texts. Editions of Juvenal and Lucan followed, both 
showing great powers of critical judgement and disturbing 
many preconceived opinions on textual emendation. 

But this is only the classical phase. A distinguished look- 
ing man, carefully and correctly dressed, in the spring of 1896 
entered the office of a prominent London publisher and pre- 
senting the manuscript of a book of verse, requested its pub- 
lication. The publisher asked him to name a sum for which 
he would surrender his rights. ‘The visitor replied that he was 
not an author in the ordinary sense, but that he was a Professor 
of Latin, and that he was not writing for the sake of gain. 
Thinking that he was dealing with an eccentric, the publisher 
refrained from committing himself, but the publisher’s reader, 
full of admiration for the material, prevailed over his chief; 
and thus The Shropshire Lad first saw the light of day. 

Before analysing this work, let us comment on the com- 
bination of classical scholar and poet that gave it birth. A 
great poet in an age full of science, philosophy, system and 
classification is an anachronism. A great many observers have 
remarked this truth, but it was left to Macaulay to animadvert 
upon it and explain its cause. He says in his essay, Milton: He 
who, in an enlightened and literary society aspires to be a 
great poet, must first become a little child. He must take to 
pieces the whole web of his mind. He must unlearn much of 
that knowledge which has perhaps constituted his chief title 
to superiority. His very talents will be a hindrance to him. 

Now, Housman’s whole professional life was spent among 
men of abstract and general literary judgements; his scholar- 
ship was largely abstract in comprehension and view; his 
everyday speech in the company of scholiasts and commenta- 
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tors acquired that complexity of utterance that long and every- 
day usage brings; his methods of study tended momentarily 
and uniformly to wean him away from the simplicity of 
thought and utterance that characterized the earliest poets. 
In short, he lived in an age that was most unsuitable for a 
poetical creation of a great kind, and received the worst pos- 
sible training to become a great poet. Yet he was able to 
alter the energy of his critical genius and to think and write 
simply of things, thus becoming a great creator. 

For it is as a poet of high rank that Housman has become 
known. Long after his editions of Manilius, Juvenal and 
Lucan shall have been relegated to the dust of the upper 
shelves as the result of newer methods of classical research, 
The Shropshire Lad will continue to flourish. The critics— 
meaning by this term those who really know true literary 
values—have professed to see in him an artist who faithfully 
carried out in his creations all that can be reduced to code in 
the science and fine art of poetry. His language in general 
is excellent in taste and culture: the terms, the phrases,. the 
images of illustration, chosen to produce simplicity ; remarkable, 
indeed, in a man whose language had been from his cultivation 
abstract and philosophical; the more so, too, when everything 
he wrote is so beautifully precise, a precision carried out to the 
point of excellence; never risking a second word to produce 
an image where one would do; sometimes inclined to dialectic 
forms of rough Saxon words that were known only to folklore 
in a shire or dale,—all this is typical of Housman. And while 
this is true of his manner and style, his control of simplicity 
shows itself in his thought and matter. Whether produced from 
the intellectual or the emotional side of his mind, his thoughts 
and sentiments still hold domain over all classes of mind, high 
and lowly. | 

The critics have liked his poetry for another reason. 
Poetry, like any other fine art, cannot be reduced to rule, yet 
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there are some things that even the greatest poets must learn 
and which they cannot oppose. They must exhibit in their 
creations the general anatomy of poetry. Now Housman has 
conformed to this, not slavishly but naturally. First of all, 
he has dwelt on the feelings of the beautiful or the fine art 
emotions; he has appealed to the higher refinement in human 
sensibilities, as witness the young boy in the poem treasuring 
up remembrances of his Shropshire hills and dales in his in- 
fancy and plastic boyhood, reproducing them again in his 
London lodging, and giving esthetic effect to them in ideal 
fancy and imagination. Secondly, all the materials for his 
poems were selected from external nature and human life. 
Generally speaking, he regarded poetry as being an imitative 
art. He accordingly seemed in all he wrote to be keen to 
express reality, striving at agreement with originals, which 
is a most difficult experiment to attempt. The products of 
Shakespeare and Spenser were not those of the original but 
the original added to by the refinings of their minds. If Hous- 
man strained somewhat in his delineation of nature, perhaps 
he was conscious that these forerunners were deficient in repre- 
sentation of external nature and, consequently, he was ever 
on guard to avoid incompatibility with the original or contra- 
diction of the law of things. He seemed to be aware of the 
dangerous tendencies of poetry to over-estimate the passionate 
impulses, such as love and ambition, and to make its reader 
dissatisfied with reality, for he gave the impression that he was 
hedged in by a code of rules and that he was writing under 
discipline. This may be speculative deduction wanting logical 
proof; but the fact remains that he won the sympathy of his 
audience and formed a subtle metaphysical alliance with his 
hearer that could not be explained in terms of earthly know- 
ledge or experience. Thirdly, he proved himself an adept at 
producing interest. In The Shropshire Lad it is not the inter- 
est of material things, but the interest of the feelings and 
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correspondingly more difficult to create and sustain. The 
powerful fascination evident at the beginning of his narrative 
grows with the ever growing means of studious concealment of 
the end: the introduction of circumstances to foster uncertainty 
and delay of the final issue until the relief comes to his reader 
by discovering, as he draws near the end, the whole web of 
the story. 

Housman’s art in his delicate and exquisite handling of 
the concrete in language is remarkable. But his manipulation 
of concrete elements in thought, feeling and language 
combined, claims our attention. He knew by instinct 
that these things form a very important element in the 
general anatomy of poetry. He knew that anything objective 
would get him in unison quicker with his reader, if described 
as it appeared in nature to the senses, than if viewed 
abstractly. When he describes a river he calls it a river 
throughout and does not think or speak of liquidity or trans- 
parency. And the struggle that must have gone on between 
his dual nature as a classical scholar and a country poet must 
have been a fierce one, to judge by his success in producing 
simple images. ‘The same, too, with his artistry of combina- 
tion, for he accumulated scenery, picturesque circumstances 
and situations, all bearing on the main theme and never once 
disturbed the harmony of his literary architecture or lost the 
simple touch. 

And finally, his choice of stanza reveals for the first time 
in his poetry the scholar’s mind. Before, all was native genius, 
without any hint of imitation; but, here, the melody he 
achieves, the peculiar and chastely severe rhythm are sug- 
gestive of his deep acquaintance with the classical severity of 
the metres of the Greek and Roman masters. The sordid and 
sometimes too fleshly strains, for a moral world, of Swinburne 
gained something for his productions by adapting his metre 
and rhythm from the Greek poets, and Housman gives again 
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and again evidence of his indebtedness to this same source. His 
fondness, too, for words of one or two syllables gives a flavour 
and a cadence to his stanza that never suggest monotony. 

But A Shropshire Lad and Last Poems reveal something 
specialized, in addition to these general features. They are a 
subtle reminder of the perfect ballad. The ballad is like the 
short story, very difficult to create. In it one must have rapidity 
in the succession of incidents and must be content to leave 
many things that are merely suggested. Therefore, it must 
be short and simple. If we look back at any series of ballads, 
an inherent spirit manifests itself, a spirit difficult to analyse, 
to define. Take Chevy Chase; Macaulay’s Horatius; Schil- 
ler’s Diver; Goethe’s Bride of Corinth, for example. We at 
once become conscious here of a mechanical and feeble imita- 
tion as the result of culture of the legend, the folk-lore talk 
and song, the love-lilt, the village and clachan recital of some 
stirring event in country life. If we except the Homeric 
poems as examples of the ballad-epics, the only artist to ap- 
proximate success with the imitative ballad was Sir Walter 
Scott; and he even did not excel in this, for Scott’s mind was so 
influenced by Percy’s Reliques and his own meanderings in 
Liddesdale and Ettrickdale listening to the traditional croon- 
ings of old wives, that the impression of the original ballad 
values became blurred. 

In modern times, Kipling and Housman stand out as 
having caught the spirit of the ballad. But Kipling never 
attained to such perfection as Housman. Kipling’s language 
was common; his heroes and heroines generally outlandish; 
bred in cities, not arresting enough to the imagination; not the 
material, in fact, of the original ballad, nor breathing its true 
spirit. Compare anything in them with Housman’s: 


I ’listed at home for a lancer, 

Oh, who would not sleep with the brave? 
I ’listed at home for a lancer 

To ride on a horse to my grave. 
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There lies within these four lines the perfect embodiment of 
the essence of the ballad. 

It must have been someone with a profound critical sense 
and a still profounder ballad sense who persuaded Housman 
to write a requiem, in the form of a ballad, to the British Ex- 
peditionary Force in the Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries, 
for it is rumoured that he did not initiate the plan. One would 
think he would have put it in the elegiac form, but he chose 
the ballad. Yet it was epic, and ballad-epic at that. 


Having dealt briefly with Housman as a classical scholar, 
and more fully with the general features of his poetry and 
his excellence in ballad technique, we may consider Housman 
asaman. The brooding nature that welled up in him at times 
and gave utterance to a pessimistic strain has often been a 
subject of discussion. How was this laughter-loving, genial 
Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, and of Trinity, Cambridge—this 
University Professor, whose talk at the dinner-table of the 
Fellows’ Hall was invariably, as Molicre said of Voltaire, of 
the nature that brought about a laugh—so conditioned that his 
sad commentaries on life, the more telling that they were never 
violent, seemed splenetic and utterly opposed to his normal 
nature? Perhaps some racial antipathy that existed within 
him or some mild fundamental enmity of spirit to certain 
phases of life will provide the cause. Adepts in the interpre- 
tation of the extenuating circumstance that explains and 
excuses all things thought it was atavistic. His intimate 
friends, especially the late W. P. Ker, thought this. But the 
fact remains that he was a scholar-poet, and that the poet 
within him was greater than the scholar. 

But may he not have caught this habit from the Greeks? 
The radiation of Homer is in almost everything he wrote, yet 
it is not strictly a Homeric influence. It is more like Pindar 
or Anacreon, lyricists though they were. How, then, did he 
obtain such a following, not only among the scholarly and 
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critical few, but also among the simple and unlettered many? 
We must look farther afield for the answer. We must think of 
the influence of his birth and environment. He was country- 
bred and in a certain sense country-educated. He was the 
Shropshire Lad. The early impressions that sense afforded of 
the Wrekin and his native dales were woven into the alembic of 
his fancy and imagination and ‘gave to aery nothing a local 
habitation and a name’. We must consider, too, whether the 
shyness and pessimism reflected in his verse really were atavis- 
tic in his bone and blood or whether they were acquired by 
pain and suffering. All these things—education, breeding, 
environment, physical strain—mirrored themselves in the 
small volumes of verse which he bequeathed to the world, a 
critical world that reverences his quality as belonging to the 
immortals. 
The lofty shade advances, 
I fetch my flute and play: 


Come, lads, and learn the dances 
And praise the tune to-day. 


To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie, 
To air the ditty, 
And to earth I. 


MATHEMATICS IN SCHOOL 


By Moray St-JoHn MacrHalt 





BOY who had begun to read geometry with Euclid, on 

learning the first theorem, asked, “What shall I get by 
learning these things?” Euclid called a slave and said, “Give 
him a penny, since he must make gain out of what he learns.” 
This answer sufficed, because the Athenians could afford the 
luxury of knowledge for its own sake; but in our time many 
a boy, who must of necessity make gain out of what he learns, 
is mystified at the importance attached to mathematics in our 
schools. He knows nothing of the service of this rigid yet 
amiable regimen to an ever nobler cosmogony with its pro- 
found esthetic satisfactions, nor is he concerned whether the 
maker of the worlds is a mathematician or not. He cannot 
believe that mathematics is as useful as the sciences or lan- 
guages, yet he finds that for entrance to a university these 
subjects are optional, while mathematics is compulsory; our 
universities, with what appears to be excessive conservatism, 
follow the example of Plato in admitting no one who is ignor- 
ant of geometry. Although it is undeniable that certain parts 
of mathematics can be of direct technical utility in many pro- 
fessions, as diverse as architecture, commerce and agriculture, 
this can hardly be put forward as the real reason of its con- 
tinuance, mathematics being still taught not so much on 
account of its practical use as for the sake of the great educa- 
tional value it is supposed to possess. The appeal to utility, 
however, raises the question whether calculus should be given 
in schools: for calculus illumines analytic geometry, and is 
probably of greater use than the higher synthetic geometry 
now taught; many students would find profit, many others 
would take keen interest, in an elementary course of calculus, 
if it could be offered to them as a choice. 
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Even if all imaginable changes were made for the sake of 
utility, however, there would remain many boys for whom 
mathematics could never be of any great practical value, and 
it is reasonable to ask what possible benefits they might expect 
from the study of it. Here the usual answer is that mathema- 
tics provides an excellent mental discipline; but to state the 
matter so shortly is to leave serious ground for criticism. 
Mathematics is by no means the only useless, difficult subject, 
and there are many others that would serve equally well as 
tasks to occupy the student’s time: notably Latin, which gives 
access to a great literature, and economics, which improves the 
student’s conversational powers to an extraordinary degree. 
If, moreover, by discipline is meant the imposition of hardship 
and uniformity, the claim that mathematics has disciplinary 
value becomes in reality a plea for its abolition, the worship 
of discipline as an end in itself having by this time happily 
passed away. The rise and fall of this sinister worship are 
worth examining. A long time ago it was observed that the 
children of poor, hard-working families were occasionally suc- 
cessful in the world, and as the contrary cases passed un- 
noticed, the theory grew up that all that was necessary to 
ensure a child’s future was to keep hard at work all day. Later 
it was found that the results served only to confirm Socrates’ 
opinion that virtue is a gift of the gods and cannot be instilled 
by force; but before the theory was finally abandoned it had 
been responsible for an uncounted number of miserable child- 
hoods. This was to be expected: for, since living creatures are 
soft and pliant, but dead things hard and rigid, harsh discip- 
line can only tend to make living things dead. Though our 
bodies need a bony foundation, they need not be made entirely 
of bone. Anyone, therefore, who praises or enforces mathe- 
matics as a discipline must show that it does not deaden, but 
quickens each student, and that in this respect it is unsur- 
passed by any other study. 
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Some idea of the effect of mathematics on a boy’s mind 
can be obtained by examining the effect of manual training on 
his hands, for this subject, though usually given to younger 
students, has in many ways a strong resemblance to mathe- 
matics. At an early age the boy is given a material, wood, 
which is both familiar and easily worked, and he must then find 
out, through his own experience and his teacher’s guidance, 
the less obvious properties of his medium, such as the effect 
of the grain and the response of the wood to the various tools. 
But besides knowing the wood, he must know himself: he must 
learn how the degree of skill at his command can best be em- 
ployed to give the result he desires. Then, as he works, he will 
have the satisfaction of seeing his skill continually increase, 
so that it is hard to imagine a better or indeed any other means 
of developing a child’s use of his hands to the fullest advan- 
tage. Passing over to a more abstract domain, we find that 
parallel statements can be made of mathematics. In this sub- 
ject also, the material is familiar, but turns out to have many 
subtle and unforeseen properties; lines and numbers are re- 
sponsive to the proper treatment, but stubborn when one tries 
to work against the grain; and again, as in manual training, 
the pupil must learn both the intricacies of his material and 
the way to make the most out of his own skill. In the mildly 
ambiguous words of Bacon, “If a man’s wit be wandering, let 
him study the mathematics.” It is a subject that stands in 
sharp contrast to the others that have to be studied, for in it 
success comes not by a slavish persistence in memorizing rules 
or searching dictionaries, but by striving after a free and agile 
habit of mind. For the mathematician with his symbols, his 
processes, is like a musician, who woos from key or string or 
cord the utmost it can yield of rhythm or harmony, in his vain, 
alluring quest to sound the depths of infinity. 

It would be unfair to say of mathematics that it merely 
gives the pupil practice in following complicated arguments 
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and solving difficult problems. Besides doing this, it teaches 
him to be systematic, to examine a new problem so as to find 
the best line of attack instead of working aimlessly, and what 
is of still greater value, it gives the student confidence in the 
use of intellectual processes: he learns that reasoning may 
often be trusted to give correct results, a discovery that 1s 
rarely made in any other study. It happened once in a geo- 
graphy class, for example, that a boy was asked to give the 
position of India; he knew this, but when asked what was 
produced there he had forgotten. The teacher then asked 
what he would expect them to grow in a country situated where 
India is; he at once answered ‘cotton’, which is correct, and 
his eyes were opened. It was like bursting upon the Pacific to 
realize that there could be such a relationship between one fact 
and another in a book. But the student of mathematics can go 
still deeper than this: he will find that his vague, shadowy 
notions can be made clear, definite, and precise; he will discover 
that the things he feels instinctively to be true can often be 
established beyond all doubt by a few lines of work, and he 
will taste the peculiar satisfaction that comes from so doing. 
All these things are the marks of a discipline not deadening, 
but life-giving; if a boy can bring even a small part of the 
wisdom he learns in mathematics to bear on his other activities, 
in and out of school, his study will not have been useless. 

It is easy to see how largely the efficacy of mathematics 
depends upon the teacher. If the teacher is dull, his class will 
find mathematics of no greater interest than any other study. 
But if he is enthusiastic, full of his subject, he will bring a 
few of his scholars to see the great beauty and symmetry un- 
derlying mathematics, and he will create in them the desire to 
know more about it. He will present it as a link with the past, 
and make his pupils see and emulate as far as possible the 
immense ingenuity and patience of those masters, Newton, 
Archimedes, and the rest. He will encourage that friendly 
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rivalry that is part of education; although not everyone in the 
class can hope to see the beauty of the subject itself, there can 
be few who will not, at one time or another, experience the 
lower but more intense pleasure of finding out a better solution 
to a problem than anyone else. This, indeed, in the opinion of 
many, is the highest virtue of mathematics: that it teaches 
the student not merely to prove a thing, but to prove it in the 
best possible way; and not merely to prove it in the best pos- 
sible way, but to see if he cannot go still farther, and prove 
something more besides. 


THE ARMY AT BAY 
A DISCUSSION OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
By W.D. Murpock anp A. A. BRIGHT 


——__——. 


CoLonEL Murpock: I suspect, Bright, that if you were 
dictator, one of the first things you would do would be to make 
soldiering in Canada illegal and then put me to some, shall I 
say, useful occupation. | 

PRoFeEssor Bricut: I hate dictators, Murdock, even more 
than I dislike soldiers, and I contend that there’s no reason 
for the maintenance of any permanent military force in 
Canada. As you have admitted, there are few more useless 
members of the community than army officers. 

Murpock: Not even professors? 

Bricut: An inescapable necessity, sir. Without profes- 
sors the land would revert to the Indian in a generation. But 
to return to the point. Whether we lke it or not, our pro- 
tection is in the Monroe Doctrine and not in anything which 
we may do ourselves. If we are attacked by the United States 
any attempt at resistance can only mean the dislocation of our 
economic life, the destruction of such vital assets as our hydro- 
electric power plants, and, in short, swift and utter defeat. If 
we are attacked by any other power, then in her own defence 
the United States is forced to make common cause with us. 
I set aside any idea of protecting our foreign trade. The 
expenditure required would be impossibly large. We may 
have room for an efficient police force (I might be prepared 
to put you at the head of that), but anything resembling a 
formal] military establishment is an anachronism. 

Murpock: I am prepared to admit that the Royal Navy 
and the United States navy make the launching of a major 
combined expedition against our coasts by any trans-oceanic 
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power most unlikely. You must agree, that though the 
despatch of such an expedition against our shores is improb- 
able it is not impossible. Security demands the maintenance, 
in peace-time, of some nuclear military organization on which 
could be built, at reasonable notice, the means of defence 
against this menace in war. 

Another vital matter in our defence problem, which you 
ignore, is the necessity of providing some means of defence 
against a minor combined expedition directed against some 
remote part of our coast-line for the purpose of setting up a 
refuelling base. From such a base surface craft, submarines 
and aircraft could operate against our foreign trade at its most | 
congested points—the focal sea areas in the vicinity of our 
ports where the sea trade routes converge, and our port areas. 
This form of attack is one that must be provided against, both 
in the defence of our coasts and of our neutrality. Neither 
British nor United States forces could be expected or asked to 
deal with this purely Canadian matter. Your suggestion pre- 
supposes a lack of self-respect on the part of Canada and 
Canadians which, I am thankful to say, does not exist to-day 
and, I trust, never will exist. 

A variation of this kind of attack, with similar ends in 
view, is the sporadic ‘hit and run’ raid carried out by 
occasional armed merchantmen, light cruisers or submarines, 
each carrying one or more aircraft. To provide means of de- 
fence against such a threat requires the maintenance of small 
regular forces at or in the vicinity of our main ports. I hope 
you do not suggest that we should ask London or Washington 
to do this purely domestic chore for us. 

I contend, therefore, that our annual expenditure on what 
you term “a formal military establishment” is more than justi- 
fied, on the score of direct defence alone, by the necessity of 
providing means of defence against the forms and scales of 
attack I have outlined. 
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As to Canada’s indirect defence, which would involve the 
despatch of an expeditionary force overseas, you have erred 
in the same way because you have given no consideration to 
the moral obligations we incur as members of the British Com- 
monwealth and the League of Nations. 

Bricut: You are very plausible, Murdock, but I have 
yet to be convinced that we are justified in expending some 
twenty million dollars a year on national defence. I take it 
that if we are to accept seriously our obligations under the 
Covenant we shall not be called upon to make any military 
contribution to any situation in which we are not directly 
involved. In any future European war our contribution would 
consist in loyally imposing such economic sanctions against the 
aggressor as were agreed upon by the League. As regards 
our obligations towards the British Commonwealth, I deny 
that we have any such obligations. 

Murpock: I’m afraid, Bright, that again you neglect 
certain elementary facts. You seem to forget that Canada 
happens to be a member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and that the fundamental feature of the Commonwealth's 
existence is a common allegiance to the Crown. During nor- 
mal times of peace, the sentiment on which this relation is 
largely based is latent. But as soon as an emergency arises 
to threaten the existence of any important part of the Com- 
monwealth, sentiment comes to the surface and governs all 
other issues. It has done so in the past and there is no reason 
to suggest that it will not continue to do so in the future. 

BricHt: It may not always be apparent to the military, 
but conditions change, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
sentiment is any longer the governing factor. 

Murpock: Your argument is based upon opinion only, 
mine on the realities of both the South African and the Great 
War, and on the fact that within forty-eight hours of Lloyd 
George’s Chanak appeal in 1922, voluntary offers of service 
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representing a potential force of nearly 100,000 troops were 
received. 

Bricut: I said that conditions change with time, even 
though that fact is not always apparent to the military mind. 
I thank you for rushing in to prove my point. But I would 
again suggest that we have travelled a long way since 1914, 
or even since 1922. 


Murpock: My dear Bright, I am afraid you are making 
play with the proverbial red herring. You question whether 
sentiment is any longer the governing factor. From my ob- 
servations of the immediate past and the present, reinforced 
by the facts of the more distant past, I contend that any 
formula regarding our defensive arrangements which does not 
give due consideration to sentiment, will, when a major emer- 
gency arises, amount to nothing more than a scrap of paper. 

If this is accepted, as it must be by anyone knowing 
Canada and the Canadian people, it explains another reason 
for the existence of a nucleus of armed forces in Canada. In 
the event of Great Britain becoming embroiled in war, senti- 
ment or interest in Canada might, through the strength of 
public opinion, force our government to offer aid. Because of 
this possibility no government in Canada can afford to be 
entirely unprepared for such an eventuality. 

You may remember that the official summaries of the Ln- 
perial Conferences of 1923 and 1926 imply the acceptance of 
a moral obligation on the part of all members of the Common- 
wealth in respect to mutual support. Let me quote a sentence 
from the report of 1923: “The Conference gave special consid- 
eration,” it reads, “to the question of defence, and the manner 
in which co-operation and mutual assistance could best be 
effected after taking into account the political and geographical 
conditions of the various parts of the Empire.” And again 
from the report of 1926: “The Conference gave much consid- 
eration to the question of defence and to the methods by which 
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the defence arrangements of each part of the Empire could 
be most effectively co-ordinated.” Our acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of mutual obligation and the maintenance of a nucleus of 
armed forces to implement it at the public demand is surely 
the very least that Canada can do in return and still keep her 
self-respect. 3 


Bricut: You're not implying that this constitutes a mili- 
tary alliance? 


Muvrpock: That the obligation is purely moral I admit. 
But the membership of the Commonwealth implies responsi- 
bility as well as privilege. 

BricuHt: And what do you consider to be our privileges? 


Murpock: They include, among other things, the deter- 
rent provided by British armed forces to a major invasion of 
our coast by a European power; the defence of our distant 
foreign trade and interests overseas; consular and diplomatic 
representation abroad; trade preferences; and a voice in world 
affairs, as the senior ranking Dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, out of all proportion to our importance 
in the world. 

I have another point to make with both an Imperial and a 
national aspect. It relates to the responsibility accepted by 
Canada at successive Imperial Conferences for her own local 
defence. In its Imperial aspect this is a legal obligation re- 
sulting from successive Imperial Conferences and ratified by 
the Canadian House of Commons. Its purpose, again in its 
Imperial aspect, is that each member of the Commonwealth 
should provide itself with the means of direct local defence 
and so permit the main forces of each part of the Common- 
wealth, subject to the public demand, to co-operate in its own 
indirect defence in the decisive theatre of war. 

It is evident also that the issue you raise goes much deeper 
than the material transfer of a few million dollars from one 
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government department to another. The suggestion gets right 
down to the hearts of the Canadian people. And my observa- 
tions of the common sense and loyalty of Canadians to the 
Crown, over a period of nearly thirty years in every province 
of the Dominion, lead me to the conclusion that though your 
proposals may have some academic interest, they have no prac- 
tical application as regards either national or Imperial de- 
fence. 

Brient: My dear Murdock, you terrify me. I have heard 
that soldiers are always busy, when they are busy, preparing 
themselves to fight the last war, but you seem to have got your- 
self stuck back about 1812. Do you not realize that an even 
smaller proportion of the Canadian population is of British 
origin than in the United States? Are you completely uncon- 
scious of the importance of the differentials now existing be- 
tween the birth rates of the various racial stocks? This coun- 
try is not now a British preserve; with every passing year it 
will be less so. Even if the proportions of the various racial 
stocks were to remain unchanged in the future, must you not 
expect that the loyalty of the native-born of British stock will 
go in an ever increasing degree to Canada and not to Great 
Britain? The frantic loyalty to Great Britain which was 
almost universal in the nineteenth century, which now one can 
find clearly expressed only in Toronto, and on which you seem 
to rest your whole case, is recognized as a pathetic proof of 
spiritual dependence, and the negation of any real capacity to 
attain a state of self-respecting nationhood. In time of war 
it would be recognized as a national menace. As events in 1914 
showed, the assumption that all Canadians would feel the same 
as those of British origin did, brought great strains upon our 
national fabric. The passage of time cannot help but intensify 
these greatly, and if the passage of time would reduce the pos- 
sibility of our being carried upon a wave of sentiment into 
war, I should regard it as being for good. | 
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You speak of a principle of mutual obligation. I confess 
that I don’t understand what it implies. If it implies an un- 
limited obligation, I do not think it would be honoured; as to 
Canada providing the means for her own defence, I still cannot 
see that anything she could do would contribute to that end. 
Canada is not a country that could be defended. 

Muvrpock: You speak about the strength of British sen- 
timent in Canada to-day. I would suggest that British stock 
in this country has an influence out of all proportion to its 
numerical strength because of its ascendancy in matters of 
government, business, finance, education and the press. That 
position is probably even stronger to-day than it was in 1914 
and it is, I submit, that element in our population which forms 
and influences public opinion. I am surprised at your profes- 
sion of ignorance regarding the principle of mutual obliga- 
tion, because it is and has been accepted, in a moral sense, on 
the part of Canadian governments at several successive stages 
in the recent history of the Empire, and by the Canadian 
people, in a legal sense, in the last two wars in which Great 
Britain was involved. 

Your observations regarding Canada’s defensibility are 
quite at variance with fact. We have thousands of miles of 
ocean on either flank and a friendly country to the south with 
whom war is almost unthinkable. In addition, because of our 
neighbourhood with the United States, we obtain a measure 
of security from their navy. And, because of our membership 
in the British Commonwealth, we obtain a measure of security 
from the Royal Navy. With such a bulwark around us we 
have a more advantageous defensive position than any other 
nation in the world. Hence the apathy and ignorance of the 
people (including some Professors) to matters of defence 
generally. But there are gaps in,this bulwark. The purpose 
of our Canadian defence forces is to fill these gaps. And with 
the reorganization now in progress and a moderately increased 
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appropriation, such gaps can be effectively filled. To state, 
therefore, that “Canada is not a country that could be de- 
fended” is, to put it mildly, sheer nonsense. 


Bricut: Very well, then. You have suggested three 
separate advantages that Canada derives from the British 
connection,—namely, the protection of our foreign trade and 
interests abroad; the use of the British consular service; and 
our voice in international affairs as the senior Dominion. You 
say that we get these things in return for our acceptance of 
an undefined principle of mutual obligation. That seems to 
be setting things of a measurable yearly value against an obli- 
gation which may never mature, but which, if it does, will bear 
with crushing weight upon the Canadian economy. And, even 
if it were necessary to spend more money every year for our 
own consular and diplomatic services, it might seem to be 
worth while as offsetting the immeasurable expense of meet- 
ing an undefined obligation in the future. 


Murpock: You misunderstand me or perhaps I have not 
made myself clear. I do not suggest that Canada must pay 
for her privileges of Empire by accepting the principle of 
mutuality of support as a binding or legal obligation. Nor do 
I say that the Canadian people will in every. eventuality de- 
mand military participation. But I do say that the Canadian 
people may, on the score of sentiment or interest or principle, 
demand such participation and nobody in his senses can dis- 
pute that possibility. Therefore, I contend that as long as that 
possibility exists, so long must Canada maintain the means to 
implement the application of the principle of mutual support 
on public demand. And, the only way by which such means 
can be maintained is through the maintenance in peace time 
of a nuclear sea, land and air force organization, which is pre- 
cisely what is being done to-day. And, incidentally, such 
forces can be maintained in peace at no additional cost to the 
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Canadian taxpayer, because our requirements for direct de- 
fence will suffice to meet the needs of indirect defence. 


Bricut: We at least see now the root of our differences. 
You want to maintain as a minimum a nucleus of military 
force so that co-operation abroad will be possible on short 
notice. You rationalise that by speaking of the needs of Cana- 
dian defence. I want to abolish such forces so that such co- 
operation will be made difficult to the point of impossibility. 
Moreover, I am at a loss to see why in the event of war Great 
Britain could be expected to treat Canadian interests abroad 
as more than of secondary consideration, to be protected only 
if specifically British interests were already fully secure. 

As for the argument that membership in the British Com- 
monwealth gives us a more influential voice in world affairs, I 
can only say that it is essentially a point of prestige to which 
I am unwilling to assign any great importance. 

I admit that people of British stock, while numerically 
not of overwhelming proportions, do hold key-positions in 
Canada, but I suggest that we ought not to expect that to 
continue in the present proportion for ever. And, while this 
may be true, I perceive a change of sentiment in that very 
group. While we may have in each of us the makings of an 
unknown soldier, we are, I think, less ready to demonstrate 
that possibility without proof that Canadian interests are 
deeply involved and that war will bring an essential improve- 
ment in the condition of this country. 

Murpock: I have used my argument for the retention 
of what you term “a formal military establishment” in Canada 
on two fundamental points. 

The first, dealing with the direct defence of our territory 
and our interests, is the necessity of providing our own means 
of defence against the forms and scales of attack to which, in 
war, our territory and interests may be subject. The second, 
concerning indirect defence, is the possibility that the Cana- 
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dian people may insist on co-operation in a future major Im- 
perial emergency. If that possibility exists, as it undoubtedly 
does, then some means to implement the possible demand of 
the people must be maintained. 

I rest my case and am prepared to leave the verdict to 
our readers. 

Bricot: My dear Murdock, 1 admit that we can not 
know how well either one of us reflects the weight of public 
opinion until some major strain makes the question clear, but 
in the meantime I urge you not to brush aside the views I have 
stated. I can at least speak for myself, a Canadian of British 
origin, who has seen his own opinions upon this topic change 
progressively since the end of the last war. 'That is a fact that 
might well be remembered by those who participate in conver- 
sations out of which imputations of moral obligations might 
arise. 
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THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOUR 


By H. G. KeEttTie 


HE amateur artist’s favourite medium—small rather ro- 
mantic bits of landscape—the tinted drawings of topogra- 
phers—Paul Sandby—the patterned and more robust work of 
Cotman—the astonishing colour symphonies of 'Turner— 
Blake—the impressionism of Whistler, Sargent and Steer— 
the skilful Russell Flint—the sparkle and vitality of the 
American L. F. Wieford—the post-impressionist John Marin; 
think for a moment or two about water colours and your mind 
will wander like this. 

Water colour was used in the middle ages for the illumina- 
tion of manuscripts, it was used in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in making studies for larger pictures in other media. 
Paul Sandby and J. R. Cozens improved upon the work of the 
topographers, but it is nm Thomas Girtin (1775-1800) that we 
first find water colour being used for its own peculiar intrinsic 
qualities. Girtin was not interested in the conventional formu- 
lae of the early eighteenth century, but in a much broader 
treatment and in greater realism, and although he died at the 
very early age of twenty-five, he has come to be regarded as the 
father of modern water colour. Girtin, however, was very 
much ahead of his day and it was left to John Sell Cotman 
(1782-1842), David Cox and De Wint to establish a school of 
open air, realistic water colour painting. It is largely through 
the work of this group that painting in water colour has been 
regarded as a peculiarly English accomplishment. To-day 
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painting in water colour attracts most artists at one time or 
another. 

Water colour has always been a medium very much 
favoured by Canadian artists, in fact most of the paintings of 
the sixties to the eighties were water colours. Such artists as 
Daniel Fowler (1810-1894), Otto Jacobi (1812-1901), Lucius 
O’Brien (1832-1899), J. A. Fraser (1838-1898) and Robert 
Gagen (1847-1926) will immediately come to mind as able 
and prominent water colourists. In the nineties, however, the 
medium began to lose ground with artists turning more and 
more to oils, and the early years of the new century found only 
a small group under the leadership of C. W. Jefferys, F. H. 
Brigden, Gagen, Owen Staples, C. H. Manly and F. H. Bell- 
Smith, continuing to paint and exhibit water colours. It was 
felt that some sort of water colour society would do much to 
further the development of the medium and after several un- 
successful attempts the efforts of Franklin Carmichael, A. J. 
Casson and F. H. Brigden resulted in the formation of the 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour, with Brigden 
as its first president. 

This year the Society, under the presidency of Peter 
Haworth, celebrates its tenth anniversary. In its exhibition 
last April the Society numbered thirty-three members and 
also showed the work of a number of invited artists. The work 
exhibited then showed in its technical standards, in the divers- 
ity of subject matter and of approach, and in its general 
vitality, how very successful the Society has been in stimulat- 
ing and encouraging all those interested in the medium, and in 
establishing the position of water colour painting in Canada. 
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SIR ERNEST MACMILLAN 
By Frep R. MacKe.ucan 


One of the stories that Dr. Hans Kindler is fond of tell- 
ing—and which, unfortunately, loses so much when cold print 
is substituted for his inimitable style—concerns a musician 
visiting Paris who was acting as guest conductor for one of its 
famous orchestras. After labouring strenuously to get some 
warmth of response from the players, he finally stopped in 
despair and, turning to the particularly uninterested concert 
master, asked in what way he had offended and why it was he 
seemed to be so disliked. The astounded concert master, after 
a moment’s gasp for breath, then suddenly blurted out: : “Ah, 
monsieur, ce n’est rien de personnel, c’est parce que je déteste 
la musique.” And why shouldn’t he? Miulhons of us earn our 
daily bread in ways that give us no delight, which must be 
sought for in hours of leisure. 

But while there are various stories floating about in 
musical circles similar to the one quoted, it is surely clear that 
the majority of good musical executants have a real pride in 
their work and a profound regard for the fine music they per- 
form—when they get a chance to perform it. In greater or 
lesser degree a love for music in itself informs them. The 
climax of this devotion is no doubt represented to-day by the 
present stage of the career of Arturo Toscanini, whose pas- 
sionate devotion to music in its greatest forms is the dominating 
force of his life, leading him to a parting of the ways with both 
Hitler and Mussolini and the undertaking of his extraordinary 
Palestine adventure, planned for this winter. 

The unusual gifts with which Sir Ernest MacMillan 
has been endowed would, in any event, be of great service to 
his country, even though applied primarily to the development 
of his own career. They become, however, much more valu- 
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able to us through being placed at the disposal of music itself, 
for he is one of those who are ever dominated by the claims of 
the art. 

No one knows better than Sir Ernest the essential part 
which the interpretative artist must always play in music, and 
no one could have deeper appreciation than he for the achieve- 
ments of such supreme interpreters as Toscanini and Stokow- 
ski. He knows full well how sound was the remark of Law- 
rence Gilman—that delightful puncturer of musical blurbs— 
who, in commenting on the at one time copiously used phrase 
about “letting the music speak for itself”, observed that this 
was obviously the one thing which music could not do. Never- 
theless, one is often made to feel that Sir Ernest’s deep and 
abiding concern is with the music itself and that in its great 
manifestations it has for him an objective reality similar to 
that of a mediaeval cathedral, a statue by Michael Angelo or a 
canvas by Rembrandt. 


Complete absorption in this point of view is rather hard 
to come by in the arts which require the intervention of inter- 
preters. It is all too easy for Shakespeare’s play to sink some- 
what into the background when one is confronted with the 
rival abilities of fine contemporary Hamlets such as John 
Gielgud and Leslie Howard. The Tristan and Isolde of 
Wagner may not be as much in the foreground of one’s con- 
sciousness as it should be when an artist as remarkable as 
Kirsten Flagstad has the réle of the Irish heroine. As for 
choreography, it must be very difficult for most of us to go 
beyond our vision of the dancers in the intricate patterns of 
their movements, and grasp that intangible thing which is the 
choreographers’ creation, existing in the mind apart from any 
physical manifestation. There never was a time, however, 
when we have had a deeper need for interesting ourselves in 
music for its own sake. We shall not reap the full harvest 
until the masterpieces of the great composers have something 
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of the same reality for us as those of the great philosophers, 
poets, architects, sculptors and painters. 

Ceaselessly, with extraordinary energy, Sir Ernest has 
striven to give music a place in our lives in its own right, and 
to make us conscious of the profound significance to human- 
ity of those great men of the past whose works rank in the fore- 
ground of human creative effort. But in addition, like other 
fine musicians of to-day, he has constantly undertaken the 
heavy task of bringing the best of recent and contemporary 
works before the public: The list of composers of such works 
which he has introduced to Toronto would be a long one, in- 
cluding in the field of British music such names as Bax, 
Butterworth, Delius, Elgar, Holst, Constant Lambert, 
Vaughan Williams and Walton. As to other music his perform- 
ances, in the symphonic field alone, have covered a wide range 
—e.g., Block, Chausson, Richard Strauss, de Falla, Debussy, 
Ravel, Stravinsky and Sibelius—giving to Toronto audiences 
either their first hearing of important compositions of these 
musicians or the opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
works known only through occasional performances by visiting 
orchestras. Only those familiar with the practical aspects of 
the matter can appreciate the arduous labour involved in such 
new productions. But it must be plain to all of what great 
importance it is to our community to be thus kept in touch 
with the most significant occurrences in recent and contem- 
porary music. Our art galleries, libraries and theatres would 
be in a sorry plight if they were deprived of the constant 
stimulus of new thought and new creation, and the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra’s recent brilliant and provocative per- 
formances of William Walton’s First Symphony and Ernest 
Block’s Schelomo, may well be considered as in their way 
paralleling such contemporaneous occurrences in other arts as 
the Van Gogh Exhibition at the Grange and the production 
of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. 
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As conductor, composer, organist, accompanist, teacher, 
lecturer, adjudicator and musicologist, Sir Ernest has had 
excellent opportunities to advance the cause he has so much 
at heart, in activities which have extended from coast to coast 
throughout this country. Whether he is addressing a meeting, 
participating in chamber music—as in the unforgettable per- 
formance of the César Franck Quintet with the Hart House 
players—composing works for orchestra, choruses and string 
quartets, scoring works of Bach, accompanying talented per- 
formers, adjudicating at a festival in Halifax or Winnipeg, 
conducting before tens of thousands of people in Vancouver, 
or, with Dr. Marius Barbeau on the Skeena River in Alaska, 
transcribing the fast disappearing examples of Siwash songs, 
the driving power behind this remarkable energy is always the 
same—a deep unwearied devotion to music. 


It was, of course, impossible that recognition of the quali- 
ties of such a man should be confined to this country. Indeed, 
leading musicians in the Old Country recognized his extra- 
ordinary gifts before Canada had any opportunity of realizing 
them. His successes in the Old Country with the B.B.C., and 
such recent recognitions there as by the Royal College of 
Organists (of which he has just been made Vice-President), 
and by the Welsh Eisteddfod, through appointment as its 
adjudicator, and particularly his outstanding achievement at 
the famous Hollywood Bow] last summer, are matters of pride 
for all Canadians. Such headlines in the Los Angeles papers 
as “Bowl thrills to Genius of MacMillan’, while not unex- 
pected, are a welcome recognition of a great Canadian mu- 
sician. 

Any article upon Sir Ernest would be curiously incom- 
plete if it failed to contain a reference to Bach, Wagner, and 
the music of French Canada. All over this continent the music 
of Johann Sebastian Bach year by year increases its hold on 
the public. In Toronto Sir Ernest has made most notable con- 
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tributions to the advancement of our knowledge of the great 
Leipzig master’s works. 

In the early days his recitals of Bach’s works on the organ 
drew large and deeply attentive audiences. Then came such 
performances as the Christmas Oratorio, the Peasants Cantata 
in costume and transcriptions for full orchestra. But above 
all he has for thirteen successive years given us memor- 
able performances of what is perhaps Bach’s greatest creation 
—the St. Matthew Passion. Looking back to the rehearsals 
and performances of this work in the early years one is as- 
tounded at the technical advance that soon began to appear 
and has steadily continued on the part of the numerous execu- 
tants as choristers, orchestral players and soloists. ‘To-day this 
annual performance is whipped into shape with an amount of 
rehearsal that seems incredibly small. During the course of 
these years the Bach style has been absorbed by our musicians 
to an extraordinary degree. 

The all-Wagner programmes of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra have been among its most outstanding ones, and 
time and again have brought the whole audience, cheering, 
to its feet. The last performance of the Third Act of Meister- 
singer with chorus and soloists was something not to be for- 
gotten, even by the most experienced concert goer. 

As to French Canadian music let M. Léo-Pol Morin 
speak: 

On ne connait pas beaucoup, en notre province, le talent 
délicat et subtil d’Ernest MacMillan, le directeur du Conserva- 
toire de Toronto. Le recueil de Chansons dont il s’agit ci- 
dessus, contient précisément quelques-unes des plus agréables 
pages de ce musicien dans le domaine de la chanson populaire. 
Musique infiniment agréable, spontanée, aisée, libre et aérée. 
Musique pleine de gotit et qui sent bon... 

Ce qui est rare en notre pays, c’est le talent de ce musicien, 
né en Ontario, éduqué en partie en Europe et dont la maniére 
serait francaise par l’économie des moyens, par le charme et 


la facilité d’expression. Il touche au folklore canadien avec 
un tact infini, en artiste bien plus qu’en spécialiste .. . 
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Mais Ernest MacMillan n’a pas écrit que des chansons de 
cet ordre. lla touché a divers genres et des Esquisses pour 
quatuor a cordes, inspirées des chansons A Saint-Malo, beau 
port de mer et Notre Seigneur en pauvre, sont des ceuvres 
d’une finesse sans égale dans la musique canadienne. 

One of his happiest excursions into this fascinating 
field of habitant folk songs is undoubtedly the set of Berger- 
ettes (for viola, cello, oboe, harp and voices) recently published 
by the Oxford University Press. This charming work, with 
its stylized Watteau setting, was very warmly received when 
produced in Quebec City, and has been successfully broadcast 
by the B.B.C. in England. It is to be hoped that it may some 
day be done in Ontario. 


While Sir Ernest’s published works in folk song are 
largely habitant, his Scotch blood and training, as well as his 
fine relish for the best in music, have made him a delightful 
purveyor of the old Scotch songs in many an informal gather- 
ing, and it is fitting that the first poetic tribute to him should 
have originated north of the Tweed on an occasion when, at 
the age of thirteen, he gave an organ recital in Kerriemuir. 
Here it is: 

A’ ye wha beek at Jubal’s fire, 

The whistle blaw or strike the lyre 
Or kittle thairms, joy tae inspire, 
List if you’re willin’ 

Tae hear o’ ane, a genius born, 
Ernest MacMillan. 


Nae doot ye’re thinkin’ frae his name 
Auld Scotland is his native hame: 
But na—frae yont the sea he came— 
Born in Toronto 

The youngest in the worl’ tae gain 
An A.R.C.O. 


The organ he can play wi’ ease; 
His fingers rattle ower the keys 
Producin’ notes o’ a’ degrees 
O’ calm and fury— 

Sharp, flat, arpeggio or fugue 
Or puggiturie. 


- 
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A wee while syne he gaed tae Kirrie 
(Thrums, wha’ made famous J. M. Barrie). 
While there his feelin’s got a harrie, 

Bein’ asked tae play 

A kist o’ whustles near as auld 

As Jubal’s day. 


But deil may care, he set it goin’; 

The man who had tae dae the blawin’, 

Could scarce get time his breith tae draw in, 

He worked sae sair 

Keeping the bellowses and pipes 

Weel filled wi air. 

Probably few artists have been more satisfied with a 

tangible reward than what was forthcoming in this instance, 
for the young organist was escorted across the street and al- 


lowed his fill of his favourite lemonade and “braidies’’. 


Ii] 
WHAT PEOPLE ARE READING 


By C. R. SANDERSON 


Throughout the English-speaking world reading habits 
have changed very rapidly during the last few years. The 
same statement may perhaps be true of other countries, but 
adequate reports are lacking. 

Comment on the fact that reading habits expanded enor- 
mously during the depression years has become hackneyed, but 
from the point of view of public libraries the results were 
spectacular. In Toronto the books borrowed for home reading 
increased by over 75 per cent in three years. 

During the last three years the demand has declined. But 
it has also changed. And the same results are reported from 
England, the United States, and Canada. The decline is 
wholly in the reading of fiction; the reading of books other than 
fiction has gone on increasing uninterruptedly, or its decline 
from its peak is so small relatively to that of fiction that it 
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may be ignored. We can go farther even than this—the de- 
cline in fiction relates to stories of the “fantasy” or “paper- 
aspirin” type. 

A quarter of a century ago we used to say that people 
went to public libraries for something to read, for a book; 
to-day demand has swung towards the book, is much more 
specific and much less general. Of course there has always 
been a best-seller class, and Mrs. Leavis’ analysis of best- 
sellers, Fiction and the Reading Public (1932), brings back 
to mind many a forgotten figure, like Marie Corelli and others. 
But even The Rosary is recorded as having run a mere 150,000 
copies in the first nine months—relatively a trifle beside our 
Anthony Adverse, which is itself crowded out by our Gone 
with the Wind, with its half-million sales on this side and its 
English publication only just begun. 

The truth is that the public to-day is looking for best- 
sellers and does not, generally speaking, bother very much 
about others. And the public is helped in its search. Publish- 
ers realize that even a “first novel’ may soar in sales, and they 
exploit to the full the most modern methods of “catch-the-eye”’ 
advertising. Radio talks, many (not all) of which are camou- 
flaged commercial undertakings, spread the good news in other 
ways; the old time Browning Societies are replaced by enor- 
mously more numerous Book Study Groups which provide 
their own grape-vine telegraph. Book-of-the-month under- 
takings extend and multiply, and non-subscribers follow the 
spoon-feeding of the “clubs” in their book-borrowings. A 
psychology of the reader has come into being: he (perhaps 
more generally she) must be in touch with all this or be con- 
sidered out of date. 

Libraries also are caught in the flood. Occasionally, very 
occasionally, they can lean back against the stream when the 
book is obviously a third-rater whose urgency will soon pass. 
But often the books have merit, and unless the library is to 
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fail in its claim of being the communally owned medium of 
book-supply for those who do not wish to, or cannot afford to, 
buy all the books they read, then it must do what it can to 
meet the demand. At this moment the Toronto Public 
Libraries have 127 copies of Gone with the Wind in constant 
circulation, and could circulate still more. And not one of 
these copies will go into the discard until it is worn out. 
So much for fiction, with demand falling in the aggre- 
gate, but becoming more and more focused on a restricted field. 
The change in thé reading of books other than fiction is 
equally remarkable, although different in its character. There 
is again the influence of the same advertising and propaganda, 
because it seeks to create best-seller non-fiction as well as best- 
seller fiction. But non-fiction is affected to a less degree; here 
other influences are mainly responsible for the change. 
Primarily, there is a much greater interest in that reading 
which has a direct relation to people’s opinions on personal, 
local, national, and world problems. In part this seems to be 
a permanent result of the interests of the war period, but a 
new technique in presenting information in an interesting 
manner has also been developed, and has been accompanied 
by a more attractive format in the production of books as 
publishers have hastened to cater for this new market. 
Economics is no longer represented by the dull or abstruse 
volume read only by the student; innumerable aspects are 
made intelligible and interesting to the man in the street. 
There is a new art in writing biography, quite aside from either 
the mere debunking or vie scandaleuse type. Strachey, Gue- 
dalla, Zweig, Maurois and others have made their subjects 
come to life again on their own stage. This is one of the defi- 
nite contributions to literature in the last twenty years, and 
among possible all-time biographies produced quite recently 
there may be mentioned Guedalla’s Wellington and Bryant’s 
Pepys. 
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Much of the extended interest in biography comes from 
the new development in writing, but there is a carry-over into 
biography and travel from the interest taken in world affairs. 
Many books come to mind which bridge all three of the inter- 
ests just mentioned, such as Lockhart’s Memoirs of a British 
Agent, Farson’s The Way of a Transgressor, and Sheean’s 
Personal History, providing a mixture of autobiography and 
travel, with sidelights on social and economic questions, and 
sometimes a touch of real literature. 

Again, using a local instance as an illustration, the per- 
centage of increases in book-borrowing from the Toronto 
Public Libraries in four years have been 163 per cent in social 
sciences, 157 per cent in travel, 106 per cent in biography, and 
91 per cent in history. As showing the revived interest in 
dramatics there is an increase of 70 per cent, but poetry rela- 
tively fails to hold its own with an increase of only 25 per cent. 

Moreover, just as economics has entered into everyday 
life and reading, so also has psychology in its more popular 
aspects. There is the psychological background as thrown up 
in such biographies as Zweig’s Marie Antoinette, Mary Queen 
of Scotland, and his recent The Right to Heresy: Castellio 
against Calvin. There is also a widespread interest in child- 
problem books—books dealing with child-problems rather than 
with problem children—as parents seek to understand the 
younger and the youngest generations. 

Scientific topics, too, are presented in a manner intellig- 
ible to the layman. Science for the Layman was the title of 
one of our recent reading lists, and the difficulty was to limit 
the number of books sufficiently to make a convenient list. 
Biology, genetics, physics, are made popularly interesting 
to-day. 

Wherever we look we are struck with the attractively 
produced book. That old stand-by, the Badminton series, has 
been replaced by books on every side of sport that carry their 
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own fascination. Books on photography, on all sides of art, 
on handicrafts, and on dozens of other topics appear too 
attractive to be passed by. Finally a word should be said about 
the wide spreading of books in every department of techno- 
logy, not only by the modern presentation of engineering 
itself, but by the rapid development of books which keep pace 
with such subjects as air conditioning, radio, television, auto- 
mobiles, and industrial chemistry. The demand for these books 
to-day suggests direction for the future. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


REFLECTIONS AFTER THE YOSEMITE CONFERENCE 


The Institute of Pacific Relations endeavours, by research 
and by conference, to ascertain the facts which underlie the 
strains and stresses in the Pacific area. It has no specific for 
the ills that afflict the nations of the Pacific in their relations 
with one another except only this, that if we can understand 
fully enough, we can be counted on to have sufficient wisdom 
and goodwill to find the reasonable adjustment. And the 
members of the Conference held under the auspices of the 
Institute do not speak with any authority except their own: 
they do not represent governments. In this way the official 
attitude does not obtrude itself, though it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the nationals of any country which may for 
the moment be under fire to refrain from taking part in the 
defence, whatever the expression of their views may be on the 
matter within the confines of their own country. By and large, 
however, the plan works. After several round tables, one 
knows where the members individually stand on all the ques- 
tions that matter. 
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In the Yosemite Valley in August of this year there 
gathered a group of people from the countries on or related to 
the Pacific—Japan, China, Philippines, Russia, Netherlands, 
France, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, United States 
and Canada. At the round tables they considered the prob- 
lems, in succession, of the United States, Japan, Russia and 
China: and out of it all they endeavoured to find whether a 
better modus vivendi might be possible than had as yet shown 
itself. On this earnest group of people there looked down the 
great granite cliffs, to whom the half a million years of human 
beings and their kind were but as a day in their history. But 
in that little day and through it all there had been fighting and 
quarrelling among this race of bipeds. To them it would seem 
from their eminence that we worried overmuch, that we were 
attempting what time, and time only, in its slow progress, 
could do, that our little futile strivings would lose themselves 
in the vast lap of time, and things would be as they ever had 
been. 


Sub specie aeternitatis, this has a measure of truth. And 
yet it is only with eyes fixed on a distant horizon that we can 
keep our path straight. If we can feel assured that we face 
in the right direction, it matters less whether we arrive. Others 
who follow may do so. Such were the thoughts in the minds 
of many of this varied group of people when they saw the real 
difficulties that the composing of conflicting elements in the 
Pacific seemed to present. That the differences were acute and 
bitter needed no telling. They were felt. And yet, an air of 
good fellowship was maintained throughout. People are human 
beings first, citizens of their country thereafter. 

The most outspoken differences lay between China and 
Japan, with the Chinese delegates on the offensive, the Japan- 
ese on the defensive. Between Russia and Japan there were 
differences, territorial on the Manchoukuo frontier, fishing 
rights in the Northern Pacific: but they had less pent-up feel- 
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ing behind them than had those between China and Japan. 
The delegates from China were more militant than is the 
Nanking Government in the matter of Japanese penetration 
into the northern provinces of China; on the other hand, they 
were less belligerent than is the Communist party in China, 
which demands a united front with the Government to fight 
Japan. ‘There was no evidence that China would agree to, or 
would even contemplate, the conditions laid down by Hirota 
as foreign minister, namely that China should abandon the 
policy of balancing one foreign power against another, should 
respect the de facto existence of Manchoukuo, and should col- 
laborate with Japan in developing an effective policy against 
the Communists in China. China is not prepared to admit 
that Japan has any right, whether by treaty or by force, to 
dictate to China in matters of her own internal policy. One 
felt, however, that she did not place much hope in armed inter- 
vention by any outside power on her behalf against Japan. 
The problem was her own one, and she would work out her 
own way to meet it. That she was already making progress 
in doing so in the field of rural reconstruction was made very 
clear in the data papers and in the discussion. 


This is not the place for the elaboration of details. It will 
serve a better purpose to give a few impressions that remain 
with one who took part in the Conference. There was a very 
frank, and now and then a merciless, analysis of the results 
of the New Deal policy in the United States, and an endeavour, 
somewhat unsuccessful, to explain the policy of naval building 
now on foot. There was a very able and impressive exposition 
of the progress in the development of the resources of Eastern 
Siberia by the U.S.S.R. There remains in one’s memory an 
unusually intimate statement of the position and policy of 
Japan, as seen by one of her liberal statesmen. And there was 
a consciousness of a growing sense of unity in China, under the 
spur of peril from the outside and reconstruction from within. 
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As to constructive action for the future one can speak 
with little definiteness. There is at least a hope that when the 
United States makes a final disposition of her relationship to 
the Philippines she may be prepared to enter into an arrange- 
ment with other powers to safeguard the independence of that 
country, by force if necessary, and thus for the first time take 
her part in real collective action. There is a hope that a frank 
and straightforward investigation of raw materials and access 
to markets may give Japan an opportunity to state her case 
and make good her claim. There is the hope that China will 
not be prevented from obtaining outside aid, without being too 
greatly obligated thereby, in her immense task of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. These are not unreasonable possibili- 
ties. One left the Conference with the feeling that unless such 
things were possible, and were striven for, the outlook in the 
Pacific area is dark indeed. 


R. C. WALLACE. 


THE SEASON’S BOOKS 


BY THE POET-LAUREATE 


A LETTER FROM PONTUS, AND OTHER VERSE. By John 
Masefield. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
Pp. 118.i32:00: 

EGGS AND BAKER. By John Masefield. Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada. Pp. 338. $2.50. 


The chief pieces in Mr. Masefield’s new book of poems are 
A Letter from Pontus, Joseph Hodges (or, The Corn) and The 
Boy from Pauntley. The first tells with dramatic vigour yet due 
reserve the story of Ovid’s banishment to Tomi. The second sings 
its way into the soul of corn as the gift to double-natured man of 
earth and sun—a poem, this, to be pondered with our own Archi- 
bald Lampman’s Among the Timothy. The third follows with 
quick wonder the fortunes of Dick Whittington and his cat. Among 
the shorter poems, Australia is something to cherish; The Will, 
Hope and The Wild Geese deal faithfully in various keys with the 
criminal stupidity of war; February Night, February Morning and 
Autumn Ploughing make landscapes lyrical; Partridges and The 
Towerer say their quietly eloquent word on unsportsmanlike sport; 
and a group of vignette-verses transport us to storied Spanish 
waters. Here and there, at moments, unredeemed lapses occur, 
and there are two or three short poems that hardly deserve their 
membership. The collection as a whole, however, while it does not 
add stature to Mr. Masefield as a poet, retains the worth of a 
closely savoured experience and the brotherly charm of his intense 
sympathy and sincerity. 

The author of The Widow in the Bye-Street, The Tragedy of 
Nan and The Trial of Jesus has long hoped that our social justice 
might learn to concern itself less with the rigidly legalistic and 
more with the flexibly humane. In this story of a good but not 
too wise man — Condicote (Ledbury) baker and radical of the 
eighteen-seventies—his sensitive spirit earns for him the disfavour 
of his neighbours and the ruin of his business, and brings him at 
last into collision with a Judge who swishes his silk and swinges 
his malefactors. The Herefordshire setting provides many points 
of kinship in aspect, incident and character between this moving 
narrative and The Everlasting Mercy, Reynard the Fox and The 
Hawbucks. The tone rises at times into the serene beauty and 
quiet wisdom that inform Mr. Masefield’s most authentic poetic 
moods. The compassion here is balanced by the humour, and, 
although the title is unfortunate and the organization wavers not 
a little at moments of fatigue, the insight shown in the unfolding 
of character and the impressive truth of the commentary are 
constant. GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 
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MUSIC IN SHIRT-SLEEVES 


DISCOVERIES OF A MUSIC CRITIC. By Paul Rosenfeld. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.50. 


GREAT WORKS OF MUSIC. By Philip H. Goepp. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $1.98. 


APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. By F. Howes. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 60c. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF MUSIC. By Sigmund Spaeth. To- 
ronto: Doubleday, Doran and Co. $1.29. 


Mr. Rosenfeld’s volume runs to forty-odd essays, of which 
about two-thirds deal with contemporary and American music. 
He is to be thanked, among other things, for his thoughtful essay 
on Kurt Weill, and the able way in which he there clears up that 
difficult expression Gebrauchsmusik. It is music, he says, “that, 
while making a wide appeal through the conventionality, popular- 
ity, and simplicity of its means, simultaneously bends them to 
communicate a new content or feeling. .. (It) serves an end other 
than the absolutely artistic one and is useful in rituals, in cere- 
monial occasions and exercises, and even helps, in the manner of 
the old church music, to exhibit an ethic and teach a lesson. The 
celebrations and rites that it assists are not religious in the old 
sense but those of the state and of humanity’. Three papers on 
Bach provide good food for thought. It is observed that the piano, 
Superior in many ways as it may be to the older keyboard instru- 
ments for which Bach composed, nevertheless reveals only one of 
two equally important elements in his music—design, but not 
colour. There is a spirited account and defence of the fugue, from 
which one sentence stands out: “It (Die Kunst der Fuge) proves 
Bach’s development in plastic power to have been as great as 
Beethoven’s, merely less saltatory, more gradual, finally enabling 
him completely to relate and unify in the grasp of a single material, 
a single theme ...a prodigiously powerful and inclusive idea.” The 
reader is urged to dwell upon the treatment of Strauss’s Elektra 
as an epitome of the spirit that prevailed in Europe in the early 
part of this century, a period “overloaded”, ‘“‘hysterical’’, “crass, 
fat, materialistic, satiated”, whose inevitable culmination was the 
frenzy of 1914-18; the story of Cosima Wagner; the vivid accounts 
of such modern phenomena as compositions for percussion instru- 
ments alone, the tone-cluster composer who plays the piano with 
fist and forearm, recent American operas (shrewdly evaluated), 
symphonic jazz (by Mr. Gershwin) with its failure to sustain a 
mood, its want of progressive and enduring tension, its capricious 
fits and starts, its weakness in communicating reality. 

Mr. Goepp’s book tells you what you want to know about the 
symphony you are about to hear on the gramophone or over the 
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air, and tells it in exactly the right way. It avoids the common 
faults of musical annotators: it does not inform you how the 
writer feels, nor how the best people feel, nor how you ought to 
feel, about a piece of music. Interpretation is disposed of in gen- 
eral discussions; the symphonies are allowed to speak for them- 
selves. The broader aspects of Schubert, for example, are taken 
up in a brief but skilful essay; we are told what romanticism or 
lyricism in Schubert signifies; we learn of his prolific melodic 
invention; we see him contrasted with Mozart and Beethoven. 
Then we come to the symphonies ready to let our ears do their 
proper work, and our feelings crystallize as they will. Our feet 
are kept in the ‘‘middle road” described in the preface: “True lis- 
tening lies in the balance of intense enjoyment and clear percep- 
tion. There must be no clouding by the one, nor too much inter- 
ference of translating thought.” It is no small feat, both for author 
and publisher, to have included such a quantity of useful interpre- 
tation, together with analyses of no less than eighty symphonies, 
in a volume of nearly thirteen hundred pages, that nevertheless 
sits well in the hand and possesses the great advantage of almost 
entirely opaque paper. 

The last two books in the list afford a sharp contrast. Mr. 
Howes writes for the Workers’ Educational Association, and does 
it admirably. He knows how to compress. He can pack into ninety 
pages what the serious student must know about fundamentals, 
without much suggestion of the “cram book’’. He reveals his own 
feelings and his enthusiasms, he throws out challenging hints, 
and maintains touch with reality by constant references to litera- 
ture as well as to familiar compositions and works of musical 
criticism. His book assumes (or stimulates) in the reader a desire 
to approach music philosophically, to fit music into a reasonable 
scheme of life. Mr. Spaeth writes for the readers of the Sunday 
press and the movie magazines. Fastidious musicians will probably 
shudder at the book. But this reviewer is prepared to defend it 
doggedly. Music has been too much the companion of white ties 
and good form. Mr. Spaeth allows him to be the rollicking fellow 
that he really is, a figure in shirt-sleeves, who has moments when 
he enjoys the barber shop and the bar room. The reader is intro- 
duced to the fundamentals of music through the medium of a racy 
text and copious musical quotations, including ‘‘Yes, We Have No 
Bananas”, “Sweet Adeline’, “Turkey in the Straw’’, together with 
more pretentious items, when they serve the purpose of neat illus- 
tration. When we are being instructed through these means in 
the mysteries of melodic structure, or being coached in singing 
tenor in informal male quartets or vamping accompaniments on 
the piano, it may be that we are learning considerably more about 
musical fundamentals than we should do by more austere methods. 
There is a good deal of sensible comment upon the use and abuse 
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of instruments, on the orchestra, and on the wider meaning of 
music. The popularizer and academic in all departments find it 
hard to see eye to eye. But there is room for both. Mr. Spaeth, 
with all his homeliness and journalistic tricks, has done a useful 
piece of work. Music is the art of action and joy; more than any 
other art it expresses the life of man at ease, unbraced, bubbling 
over with fun. It is not the exclusive domain of the sallow zsthete. 


H. L. TRAcY. 


FICTION: CHORDS OF VARYING TONE 


EYELESS IN GAZA. By Aldous Huxley. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. Pp. 620. $2.50. 

ENVY. By Yuri Olyesha. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
pea ee a0, 

THEY WALK IN THE CITY. By J. B. Priestley. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. Pp. 515. $2.50. 

A PRAYER FOR MY SON. By Hugh Walpole. Toronto: Double- 
day, Doran. Pp. 355. $2.50. 

NO HERO—THIS. By Warwick Deeping. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. Pp. 436. $2.25. 

FAR FOREST. By Francis Brett Young. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
Pon bocmenc.00, 

THE ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION. By H. G. Wells. The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. Pp. 217. $2.00. 


A comparison with music pens itself inevitably after a glance 
at these books. Shrill in the treble comes EH’'yeless in Gaza. A tone 
lower, perverse and insistent, is the Russian Envy. The tenor note 
is supplied by J. B. Priestley and Hugh Walpole; added depth of 
tone comes with Warwick Deeping, and with Young’s Far Forest; 
while grumbling in the bass “curt, strepitant, corrosive’ comes 
H. G. Wells’s biographic-critico-fiction about the things “that is, 
but that didn’t ought to be’. 

So, first to twang Mr. Aldous Huxley. The narrative primar- 
ily concerns Anthony, for whom the term hero would be unfashion- 
able. He has pursued freedom and reached its appearance. 
Economic freedom has given him considerable liberty of action; 
freedom of thought has enabled him to free himself from many 
of the moral and social inhibitions that codes of morality or of 
good manners impose upon ordinary men. By various betrayals, 
of friend, mistress, lover, he has reached a height upon which he 
considers himself with some anxiety. Viewing also the effects that 
the freedom of others has upon those still bound in the web of 
Destiny he says to himself, “This one thing thou lackest”, and so 
becomes a communist. Here, apparently, every flower is united; 
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all satisfactions, instincts, emotions, “unity of mankind, unity of 
life, all being even”. But on the way toward this garden entrance 
of Utopia Mr. Huxley betrays all his old satisfaction with the 
physical. Improving upon Point counter-point he stages two se- 
ductions, thinking, perhaps, that in a world already containing 
Les liaisons dangereuses, Faublas and Monsieur Nicholas, he has 
still something new to impart concerning technique. Vanity, we 
may think; yet there is so much of angry wisdom in the book, so 
much still not invalidated by the disgust of its author with the 
inseparable dirt of life, that we swallow our own contrasting dis- 
gust and read the curiously dated chapters as though they were 
some pathological record that yet might pattern our individual 
lives. 

By contrast Envy is lyrical, and mad with a different obsession. 
Nikolay Kavalerov is the envious man. He lives for a while with 
Andry Babichev, the managing director of the Food Trust, who 
wishes to invent the perfect sausage. Babichev’s brother, Ivan, 
has invented (theoretically) a machine that will destroy the whole 
world, but also has a number of other uses. Its name is Ophelia. 
There is the description of a football match between Moscow and 
a German team. There is a continual lyric expression of the belief 
that the end of the age is upon us—that the brief blaze of com- 
munism in action will be succeeded by darkness. “There exists a 
whole series of human sentiments which are doomed to perish. 
For example? Pity, tenderness, pride, jealousy, love—almost the 
whole gamut of all the sensations experienced by mankind in this 
dying age. Under socialism we shall create new sensations, new 
sentiments to take their place. .. The tender flowers of pity, 
the shining lizards of vanity, the coiling serpents of jealousy—all 
these are to be banished from the heart of man under communism.”’ 


The book ends with the assertion that “indifference is the only 
faculty of the human soul that is worth anything at all”, and most 
of the characters seem to have qualified for the hell mentioned in 
Saint Joan where it is like being drunk all the time. 


A little dizzy, a little breathless we reach the calm of They Walk 
in The City. Straight fiction this; near enough, no doubt, to fact 
in the lives of many boys and girls who have left a busy Yorkshire 
town to seek work and the fulfilment of dreams in London streets; 
but yet fiction of a pattern far enough removed from that of our 
own lives to ensure a comfortable calm in reading. They were 
Edward and Rose. They met, they loved; there was a misunder- 
standing. She went to London; he went to London. Both sought, 
both found work. We read of the search with sympathy and in- 
terest. They meet, again they miss; she finds herself in a house 
of ill-fame, and our hearts maintain their regular beat. He comes 
to her. Dawn, a deserted house, a dead man under a rug; two 
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lovers cowering, the police at the door. The end. We add, for the 
author, “And they lived happily ever after”. 


Back to the North Country now for what Mr. Walpole may 
do to us. He also has a Rose, no bud but an unmarried mother. 
She comes to a house in the Lake District where her son resides 
with his grandfather. She finds the boy and the household appar- 
ently dominated by this Colonel Fawcus, whose chief claim to 
dominance seems to. be that he can touch his toes after his cold 
bath. Rose, a miracle of chastity (‘As though a rose could shut 
and be a bud again’), uses the new-comer, Michael, and the 
Colonel’s “elderly ugly daughter” and carries off her boy by some 
of the most unconvincing means that ever were imposed upon a 
reader. The villain still pursues her; they meet at the head of the 
pass; but the Colonel finds that he cannot shout as loudly as the 
immemorial hills. He turns, he falters; “cramp, by Jove’. So 
he goes halting off with his pike unbent, and Miss Clennell with 
her son continue their way to the South. ‘This is the way the 
world ends, not with a bang but a whimper.” 


A much better book, apart from its ugly title, is No Hero— 
This. Mr. Deeping has written popular novels but there is nothing 
meretricious in his tale of a young doctor, not long married, with 
1914 closing and himself a civilian. How he joins up, rather 
pushed into it; sees service, doesn’t do very well; goes out again, 
does better, experiencing conditions and emotions that have been 
told a thousand times; all this is told again with a gravity, a sim- 
plicity and a conviction that is noble and satisfying. The man’s 
relations with his wife and with other women are cleanly handled, 
just and credible. We feel that his record may stand, little altered, 
for the life of many among the educated middle classes in those 
four years. 

War comes into Far Forest, but though it takes the life of a 
lover before he can marry his lady it is not greatly accounted. 
The book is remarkable for its grave and harmonious pictures of 
the English countryside, for its show of the intricate workings of 
life whereby the destinies of woman and man are interwoven; 
and for a wind of the spirit that blows through it, and gives it 
beauty and significance. In the light of Jenny’s enduring love for 
David the fact of her yielding to Charlie is shown as natural and 
for understanding. Having resources in her own character she 
fights her way to the surface; and when she meets David again, 
after she has endured a brief and darkening marriage, the two 
come together inevitably. There is strength in this book and con- 
tinuity, some beautiful description and many good minor charac- 
ters. Its merits cause me to rank it first of the number here noted. 

Mr. Wells supplies a coda. His hero, Steele, a synonym for 
his creator, has projected and partly written a book. This volume 
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expounds and criticizes that. All our frustrations are recorded 
through them. The last two chapters are headed ‘New World 
Ahead!” and “Courage To Be Patient”. A dusty answer: we can 
do no better, however, and when Mr. Wells himself nears the 
shadows it will be small satisfaction to retort upon him that need 
for courage and patience to which our pastors and masters (him- 
self included) for centuries have shackled us. 
KE. C. KYTE. 


FALCON ROAD. By Chris Massie. Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Pp. 462. $2.50. 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. By Maxwell March. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. Pp. 293. $2.25. 


CROWDED HOUSE. By Katharine B. Ripley. Doubleday, Doran 
and;Co; (Pp 2G co: 


Both Galsworthy and Wells have paid tributes to the potenti- 
alities of Chris Massie as a great novelist. This new book of his 
approaches near to greatness in spite of its sordid incidents and 
personalities. The ugly London suburban road in the eighties of 
the last century is peopled with unforgettable characters, limned 
with power and compassion; the sinister pawnbroker whose cruel 
lasciviousness drives his wife into religious fanaticism, murder 
and insanity, and his daughter into other crooked courses, the 
wrongfully-accused woman of the street, the demoralized shop- 
assistant who found redemption at last, thanks to his musician 
mother, his scholar brother and a Salvation Army Captain, these 
as well as a score of other minor actors are revealed in a tense 
drama of life. The impact of heredity and environment on tem- 
perament, the effects of religious revivalism, socialism, suffragism 
and other -isms on sensitive natures are indicated in a most fas- 
cinating novel. Readers will look expectantly for the sequel down 
to 1914, promised in the author’s foreword. 

Maxwell March’s The Shadow in the House also deals with 
sinners and saints, but they are pasteboard figures, not creatures 
of living flesh and blood. This novel has but little real psychologi- 
cal interest, for no serious attempt is made to give the finer light 
and shade gradations, and trace the development of character 
under changed circumstances. All the usual ingredients of a “dra- 
matic story of romance, mystery and intrigue” are mixed up to 
brew a hot steaming broth. Those who like this sort of thing will 
find this the sort of thing they like. 

Crowded House, described as the first novel by Katharine 
Ball Ripley, has more solidity to its body. Indeed this tale of 
present-day Charleston is told with much charm and insight. To 
Carolinean John Robb “his fast maturing children were the grow- 
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ing seed to be cultivated into a wholesome and beautiful harvest. 
As a matter of fact John had never thought of his children as 
individuals but only as part of a pattern.” Actually, however, each 
one of his six children developed distinctive individualities and 
careers that would have astounded him. Much loving care has 
been spent by Miss Ripley in portraying the diverse characters 
notably of the eldest daughter who buried her heart in her lover’s 
war grave, of the Junoesque “society girl’ out “to get her man” 
even at the expense of the ambitions of her brothers and sisters, 
and of the shy, self-effacing youngest daughter who sacrificed her 
own marriage to tend her bereaved father. The post-war atmo- 
sphere of the Southern States, freed from romanticized glossing, 
is conveyed with sympathetic insight. 
A. E. PRINCE. 


A HUMORIST ON HUMOUR 


HUMOUR: ITS THEORY AND TECHNIQUE. By Stephen 
Leacock. Toronto: Dodd, Mead and Company. Pp. 268. $2.50. 

THE GREATEST PAGES OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. Selected 
and discussed by Stephen Leacock. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. Pp. 298. $2.50. 


Humour, easy to recognize, is not easy to define. Its highest 
type is, to use Churton Collins’s fine phrase, ‘‘the smile on Wis- 
dom’s lips”. There is no sharply dividing perpendicular line be- 
tween British humour and American, but rather a horizontal 
boundary separating the higher and the lower humour of each of 
the two nations. Between Irving, for example, and Addison or 
Goldsmith there is a close affinity, and again between “Josh 
Billings” and “Ally Sloper’, or Crothers and Lamb. Mark Twain, 
who for long was merely preparing to become Mark Twain, has 
established himself on both sides of the Atlantic. So has Wode- 
house, within the somewhat narrow limits of his pattern. 

In Humour Mr. Leacock outlines, with many illustrations, the 
sort of preliminary academic course in the springs of laughter that 
he would like to see prescribed. ‘In a world that studies and 
teaches everything that can be studied and taught, humour alone 
remains as an unexplored field.”” That seems a little hard on many 
thinkers—including Hobbes, Pascal, Emerson, Meredith and 
Bergson—since Aristotle wrote on Comedy. And Mr. Leacock’s 
own treatment is merely a roughed-out classification, with enter- 
taining commentary, rather than a competing critique. His chap- 
ters on “Parody, Burlesque and Mistranslation” and on “Story- 
Tellers and Story-Killers” are neat and clever. Although he 
greatly overpraises O. Henry, Irvin Cobb and Robert Benchley, he 
deals more acceptably with the techniques of Dickens and of Mark 
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Twain, whose works, he thinks, “represent the highest reach of 
the written humour of the nineteenth century”. The book, then, 
is not a treatise and has slight contribution-value, but its quality 
is mellow, persuasive and companionable. 

In compiling his anthology, Mr. Leacock, who is at once 
English, Canadian and American, seems to have been pressed for 
time. He gives us, to be sure, some choice examples of American 
humour, but omits even a passing reference to Frank Stockton, 
who remains, to many students of American literature, the most 
engaging humorist of them all. He again exalts O. Henry, rather 
confuses the Benjamin Franklin and the Mark Twain accounts, 
and is sometimes at odds with his own opinions. He provides an 
entertaining collection, but hardly a sound or permanent one; and, 
since Stephen Leacock’s name embellishes the title-page, we feel 
that he might have done better by both the subject and the editor. 


GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


HISTORY 


CHARACTERS OF THE REFORMATION. By Hilaire Belloc. 
London: 31 Paternoster Row, E.C., Sheed and Ward. Pp. 
342. 10s: 6d. 


In painting these twenty-three miniatures Mr. Belloc has en- 
hanced his reputation both as an artist in historical biography and 
an opponent of those whom he calls “our official historians’. His 
writing is dogmatic rather than persuasive and his bellicosity in 
such an interpretation as that of Elizabeth is not without traces 
of rancour. As always his views are stimulating; they should 
shock the innocent whose history was learned uncritically; they 
should drive the student back to his sources. Apart from his prose, 
that is the chief good of Mr. Belloc’s work, and although other 
writers from the Catholic point of view may win us by more con- 
vineing scholarship to reconsider our historical positions, few have 
an equal facility in inciting to combat. For unlike his Saint 
Thomas More, Mr. Belloc is “supported by the military spirit, the 
combative energy which delights in challenge and in counter 
affirmation”. Nothing is quite so nicely calculated to send us to 
the armoury of source material for authorities to confound the 
dicta which emerge so sententiously from Delphi in the English 
county of Sussex. And in the interval of research our own judg- 
ments may have to be modified and Mr. Belloc will have succeeded 
not only in being entertaining but in bringing us closer to the truth 
than assertive Protestant and nationalist history has hitherto 
allowed us to stray. It follows that this is an important book, 
especially since it summarizes Mr. Belloc’s conclusions on the 
Reformation as the catastrophe to which we owe the world’s 
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present spiritual anarchy. Whether M. Jean Charlot’s vigorous 
drawings are an improvement on Holbein and other contemporary 
painters is a matter for the art critic to decide; to the mere his- 
torian they are comparable as caricatures with Mr. Belloc’s own. 

Few of the characters of the Reformation would take prece- 
dence over Luther. M. Funck-Brentano’s brilliant study of the 
man and his work is at once an example of the urbane and ironical 
scholarship of France, a moving portrait, a sympathetic estimate 
of Luther’s stature as a German and a plausible demonstration of 
“the childishness of his theological conceptions’. Nor will Luther- 
ans be spared the savagery with which this mediaeval peasant 
denounced the peasantry in revolt, his bluster and brutality as a 
controversialist, his vulnerability as a dialectician, his egotism, his 
superstition, the buffoonery of his devil, or “the intellectual de- 
pravity which has apparently escaped the notice of his numerous 
biographers”. Yet these marks of the reformer’s environment are 
not allowed to overshadow his greatness. For an obscure professor 
of theology to challenge the majesty of Rome was no mean act of 
courage; to create a rival establishment, to reinterpret from St. 
Augustine the doctrine of grace and successfully to restate religion 
in terms of individual experience was a feat of surpassing spiritual 
endurance. But the splendour of Luther is also the German lan- 
guage: his rendering of the Greek and Hebrew of Holy Writ into 
the idiom of German ploughland and workshop gave his country- 
men the materials of their literature. While M. Funck-Brentano’s 
appreciation of Luther’s literary achievement is generous, the 
logical precision with which he annihilates the reformer’s theology 
ignores the importance of its doctrinal conquests. 

And in days when nationalism in religion has notoriously 
failed to deter a spiritually distracted world from pursuing self- 
destruction, it may remain to a generation other than our own to 
assess the significance of Luther’s revolt against the Church which 
gave to Europe the only unity it has known since the barbarians 
destroyed the Caesars. W. E. C. HARRISON. 


1715: THE STORY OF THE RISING. By Alistair and Henrietta 
Tayler. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. xiv 
+345. With two maps and ten illustrations. $3.75. 


A good many years ago, Professor Trevelyan wrote an essay 
entitled, “If Napoleon had won the Battle of Waterloo”, and intro- 
duced to the public an interesting historical pastime which has 
since claimed such contributors as John Buchan, Winston Churchill 
and Philip Guedalla. Chance has played a large part in the story 
of mankind, and the temptation to think and to write about what 
might have been is an altogether wholesome amusement, if value- 
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less from the point of view of history. One obvious and dramatic 
topic of speculation has been the Stuart rebellion of 1745, and the 
consequences which might have followed Prince Charlie’s march 
from Derby to London. The romance attaching to the adventures 
of the Stuart heir and Flora MacDonald, perpetuated by the rous- 
ing prose of Sir Walter Scott, has always drawn conspicuous atten- 
tion to this ill-fated enterprise. A good deal less has been known 
about the rising of 1715, despite the fact that modern Tory writers 
like Sir Charles Petrie have observed somewhat bitterly that suc- 
cess might have meant the absence of two imported German boors 
from the throne of England, the avoidance of a Whig landlord dic- 
tatorship and the possible solution of the tragic Irish question under 
a Catholic sympathizer. Such suggestions belong only to the game 
of “If’. On the other hand, we do know that even if the rising 
in 1715 had succeeded, the whole tendency of English history was 
away from personal monarchy, and a balance of powers between 
King and Parliament was no longer possible. Furthermore, partly 
because of inherited characteristics, partly because of their en- 
vironment in the impressionable years, it seems very doubtful 
whether the Stuarts would have been any more capable of taking 
a national viewpoint than the stolid Hanoverians, from whose 
ignorance, liberal England so profited. 

Nevertheless, so long as we possess the right to differ politic- 
ally according to our temperaments, people to-day will always 
differ in regard to the Stuarts; and one significant thing about the 
book under review is the fact that it is almost an exception to a 
run of recent efforts on the part of first-rate historians to weight 
the balance against Macaulay and the Whigs, and to denounce the 
historical tendency of judging the past by the political ideas of the 
present. The authors have no political axe to grind. ‘“Postulating 
that which is always questionable, viz., that the return from exile, 
for the second time, of a Stuart sovereign to the throne of Great 
Britain was the right and best thing for the nation, here was the 
heaven-sent opportunity, and by gross mismanagement it was en- 
tirely thrown away. Men, money, and arms were available. Only 
the leader and the inspiration were wanting.’ On the whole, this 
appears to be a reasonable generalization of the causes of failure. 
The unskilled and vacillating Earl of Mar was the worst possible 
choice to head a revolt, and the cause was lost through bad man- 
agement long before the so-styled James III put foot in Scotland. 


1715: The Story of the Rising is an unbiased and meticulous 
piece of research. Sometimes, however, one is inclined to feel that 
scrupulosity is the bane of modern historical scholarship. A day 
by day account of events is apt to make wearisome reading, par- 
ticularly when it includes a mass of correspondence, in some cases 
trivial, which might have been boiled down to a few plain facts. 
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So detailed a story is hardly likely to appeal to the general reader; 
at the same time, the book provides a mine of useful information 
for the historical specialist, and it can be recommended unhesitat- 
ingly to the enthusiast for Stuart lore. 


GERALD §. GRAHAM. 


LORD PALMERSTON. By Herbert C. F. Bell. Toronto: Long- 


cant Green and Co. Two volumes. Pp. xvi-+-500; ix+499. 
.00. 


One can scarcely conceive of a more herculean biographical 
task than a thorough life of Palmerston. He became Secretary at 
War in 1809, and died as Prime Minister in 1865. He was a min- 
ister of the Crown for forty-seven of the intervening fifty-six years. 
For approximately half of that time he gave direction to foreign 
policy as Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister. When he was 
Home Secretary, Queen Victoria asked for news of strikes in the 
north of England and Palmerston is said to have replied, “I have 
heard nothing, but it seems certain that the Turks have crossed 
the Danube.” Even in opposition, it was frequently what Lord 
Palmerston thought of foreign affairs that mattered most. 
Throughout a very long period his biographer must be able to see 
with ““Pam’s” sharp eyes into the changing scene in every Europ- 
ean country and be thoroughly conversant with all the nuances of 
British politics. Palmerston was “done” many years ago: in a 
typical nineteenth century biography with publication in extenso 
of easily accessible letters connected by superficial comment. Mr. 
Guedalla has given us a brilliant portrait-biography. But one was 
constantly disappointed at its author’s failure to get beneath and 
beyond his colourful scene, and to enable us to follow the moves in 
the fateful game that Palmerston played for Britain’s interests, 
influence and prestige. Dr. Bell does all that and more. At long 
last the great life of Palmerston has appeared. 

The style is lucid, fluent, and full of life. Imposing as the 
bibliography is, one is much more impressed after checking the 
book through and noting how carefully the many authorities have 
been used, including a very considerable amount of new manuscript 
material. This thorough use of sources and his own fine judgment 
have enabled the author not only to find his way clearly through 
a tortuous maze, but also to deal successfully with motive, the most 
difficult and most treacherous of all subjects for the historian. The 
book is entitled to and has been conceded a very distinguished place 
in the front rank of modern historical biographies. 

Dr. Bell’s extensive research in unpublished material, includ- 
ing the Windsor manuscripts, has resulted in a fresh and very 
clear statement of Palmerston’s position on parliamentary reform. 
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Many readers will, no doubt, look back with wistfulness on his 
desire eighty years ago to find some test on the basis of which the 
suffrage might be given only to those who possessed either pro- 
perty or a certain measure of intelligence, and to his successful 
efforts to impede a dangerous extension of the voting power. AIl- 
though he was the friend of religious liberty and of factory legis- 
lation, he was generally lukewarm on “reforms” and his interest 
in them was eclipsed by foreign policy. 


Palmerston’s foreign policy is described as opportunist. He 
had no far-off goal, no far-flung ideals of human betterment. He 
was not an expansionist, nor an economic nationalist. But there 
were a few simple considerations which guided his policy through- 
out. He entered the War‘office at the age of twenty-five, with the 
determination that expenditure on armaments must be maintained 
at a high level, the last battle he fought before he died was on 
that issue, and for over half a century he never wavered. That 
made possible the successful maintenance of British prestige, which 
to Palmerston was not only pride of place, but also a means of 
giving moral leadership to the world. That was something of a 
religion to him and there was no hypocrisy about it. He was sin- 
cere also in his open support of moderately liberal and constitu- 
tional movements in European countries and in his blunt condemna- 
tion of oppression. At the same time the balance of power was 
never far from his mind, nor the danger of the collapse of estab- 
lished empires, such as Austria and Turkey. 


Mr. Bell recognizes his “aggressiveness, impulsiveness and 
hauteur” from first to last. But anyone who has thought of 
Palmerston as a reckless fire-eater will find plenty of corrective 
in these pages. They reveal the sureness with which the diplo- 
matic game can be played by one who is master of it. Palmerston’s 
outbursts, his bluntness, his strong positions, were feasible, not 
only because of the strength of Britain, but also because he was 
“pre-eminent in his ability to recognize a bluff” and he knew that 
“undue concessions to what he regarded as a grasping adversary 
would involve improper sacrifice of his country’s interests, with- 
out really fostering peace’’. Indeed, Britain became involved in only 
one European war during his long period. Although he was not 
Foreign Secretary at the time, Dr. Bell recognizes and estimates 
his share of responsibility for the Crimean War. Bright’s absurd 
and brutal statement that “‘fifty thousand Englishmen died to make 
Palmerston Prime Minister” is treated with quiet contempt. If 
Palmerston’s policy ‘‘had been whole-heartedly adopted at the 
start” peace might have been preserved; war was made inevitable 
by “the peace-lovers who insisted on delay’’. 


The Mehemet Ali affair and the diplomacy of 1848-9 are par- 
ticularly well done. The author does not spare Palmerston in the 
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early history of the Don Pacifico affair which shows “what a bully 
he could be and how utterly he could lose his head”. The famous 
speech in which it culminated is handled with the maximum of 
effect. His faults are clearly discerned throughout, including his 
blindness “to German nationalism as a force in European politics”. 
His contributions to the international suppression of the slave 
trade were incalculably greater than that of any other statesman 
and “he seemed at times to put the prosecution of that great 
crusade before the promotion of Britain’s material interests”. In 
view of the importance of what has gone before, the last three 
years do not seem to deserve quite the amount of space devoted 
to them. The account of the closing years of a superlative career 
is artistic and impressive. 

Those with whom Palmerston clashed (most of whom were 
in his own party) are justly treated. Dr. Bell is fair to Aberdeen 
and Gladstone, and more than fair to Russell. With his severe 
attitude to Bright this reviewer certainly will not quarrel. But 
one wonders whether in spite of his excellent exposition of Queen 
Victoria’s attitude to foreign affairs, he is altogether fair to the 
Queen and the Prince Consort. Certainly that is particularly diffi- 
cult for one who has lived so long with Palmerston. One should 
not omit to mention that the author, a professor in an American 
university, is a Canadian by birth and education, and a graduate 
of the University of Toronto. CHESTER W. NEw. 


THE CANADIAN COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION, 1845-1851. By 
Gilbert V. Tucker. (Yale Historical Publications: Studies: 
IX.) New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. xi+258. I- 
lustrations and map. $3.00. 

CANADA AND THE BRITISH ARMY, 1846-1871: A Study in the 
Practice of Responsible Government. By C. P. Stacey. 
(Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies No. 11.) Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. xiv+287. $3.50. 

THE BIRTH OF WESTERN CANADA: A History of the Riel 
Rebellions. By George F. G. Stanley. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Company. Maps and illustrations. Pp. xiv+475. 
$4.50. 


New light is thrown on Canadian history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in three volumes published during the present year which 
have much in common. The fresh researches upon which all are 
based were begun in each case in pursuit of a post-graduate de- 
gree in history, (the authors’ doctorates are from Cambridge, 
Princeton, and Oxford) and in each case were carried beyond that 
goal before publication. Colonial relationships and their trans- 
formation are the theme of all. Two examine phases of this prob- 
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lem in the relations between Canada and Great Britain, while the 
third explores relations between the North-West and Canadian 
authority before and after the inauguration of the Dominion. Mr. 
Tucker’s volume is an intimate study of the economic background 
of those changes which shaped ‘‘the distinctive political and eco- 
nomic design” of the self-governing part of the empire. Though 
he limits his period sharply, his theme has diverse aspects. Water- 
ways and their improvement, public finance, tariffs and navigation 
laws, reciprocity and annexation agitation, even the famine migra- 
tion of 1847, all receive careful attention. Britain’s abandonment 
of her old commercial system and the grant of responsible govern- 
ment were historically closely linked. The initially doubtful re- 
ception given in the colony to both these changes as well as the 
eventual acquiescence of all parties in their realization, are here 
attributed basically, along with most of the troubles of the times, 
to the fact that Canada from 1846 to 1851 was labouring under the 
disturbing influences of an ordinary cyclic depression from which 
there followed rapid recovery. In such a time men were prone to 
blame their troubles on the policies of a distant imperial authority 
to a greater degree than in later days when the fiscal independence 
and political autonomy whose foundations were then laid had come 
to be taken for granted. 

The accomplishment of these basic changes in the colonial 
relationship, the very foundations of the dominion status of to-day, 
involved as a natural and advantageous corollary, in the view of 
British statesmen such as Grey, the assumption by the colonial 
community of the burden of local defence which had been so long 
borne by the British taxpayer. The working out of this policy 
involved eventually both the withdrawal of the imperial garrisons 
and the organization of defence by the colonial government. The 
process was complicated by colonial instincts of economy and was 
delayed by circumstances arising from the American Civil War 
of the early sixties, but by the end of that decade the process was 
nevertheless essentially accomplished. Mr. Stacey traces with 
knowledge and understanding the events and the discussions con- 
nected with this phase of the enlargement of colonial autonomy 
and the laying of national foundations and links it with other 
aspects of the general movement. He points out that when the 
new Dominion of Canada hesitantly accepted its new responsibili- 
ties for defence it was acquiescing in a policy which had much to 
do with the revival of goodwill towards the colonies in the fol- 
lowing years on the part of a British public grown weary of the 
drain on the exchequer that their defence had long involved. 

A scholarly and objective account of the North-West “troubles” 
of 1869-70 and 1885 has been based by Mr. Stanley upon a wide 
use of first-hand sources including the archives of the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company. It is more than a narrative of the two risings. The 
origins of the half-breed community in the West are set forth and 
the basis of its position in relation to the Company’s régime made 
clear. For the Red River settlement the prospect of annexation 
to Canada was a threat to its economic and social security because 
the proposed manner of the transfer promised to leave the older 
settlers at the mercy of a Canadian authority at a distance, and 
this was liable to act in the interests of the flock of white new- 
comers from Canada which would overwhelm the primitive popu- 
lation in its path. Mr. Stanley makes it clear that in the crisis at 
Red River, Riel and his followers were legally in as sound a posi- 
tion as that of the Canadian faction. In the second rebellion, 
- Indians as well as half-breeds were concerned. Both risings were 
attempts of primitive frontier peoples to safeguard their interests 
in time against the rising tide of white civilization. The unfor- 
tunate political results of Riel’s execution in eastern Canada are 
also presented circumstantially on contemporary evidence. 


R. G. TROTTER. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS. By Phillip Guedalla. Toronto: The 
angie Book Company Ltd. 374 pages including an Atlas, 
4.00. 


Mr. Guedalla is still in revolt against unreadable history and 
his latest protest is another literary equivalent of a cinema show 
with occasional interludes of real theatre and much incidental 
music. He exhibits all the familiar goods of his stock-in-trade 
with a profuseness which suggests that some of them are no longer 
made by hand. In none of his books have we been so continuously 
entertained by his powers of understatement (seldom can he have 
employed the qualification ‘slightly’ so many times), or by the 
mixture of his metaphor, or the ingenuity of his personification 
or by the brisk obscurity of his allusions. Nor have we stared 
quite so frequently into the long vistas of Europe or travelled so 
swiftly down the immeasurable perspectives of America. Not 
more effectively, however, have his figures crawled minute across 
the historical atlas, as “microbes of strange potentialities in the 
European bloodstream” or loomed over it enormous as “indignant 
patriots of either nation glared suspiciously at one another across 
the Channel”. Yet the theme of the century between 1837 and 
1936 is preserved as in the scenic variation that enhances the 
dramatic unity of a good film, and although Mr. Guedalla’s bridge 
is light, its design and materials enable it to span the gulf of a 
hundred years with strength and grace. In view of its many ex- 
cellencies, it is a pity that his prose is still stunted by so dense an 
undergrowth of clichés which, although distinctive, have long lost 
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their bright originality. Professional historians have already so 
much against Mr. Guedalla for writing more humanly than most 
of them are capable of doing, that it will be fatal for his cause if 
the hostility of the ‘scientists’ is reinforced by objections from 
the literary critics. 

The occasion for the book is the hundredth anniversary to be 
celebrated next June of the accession of Queen Victoria and its 
purpose is “‘to describe the leading moments of the century as they 
affected the leading units of the Western world’. That the scenes 
have been chosen from both sides of the Atlantic illumines the fact 
that as the ancient world pivoted about the Mediterranean, in the 
modern age the currents of western civilization have flowed with 
the tides of the Atlantic;.that the episodes have been selected with 
a view to their historical significance insures the work as a whole 
from being merely anecdotal. 

From dawn over the Western hemisphere on 20th June, 1837, 
the vignettes open and fade across the interspaces separating an 
excited young Queen in the early morning at Kensington from the 
guards who kept watch on a winter’s night in the Great Hall at 
Westminster. As an impression of the hundred years that have 
so largely shaped the world we know, the book is brilliantly suc- 
cessful. Characteristic of its felicities and of its many suggestions 
of the way in which history should be read and written is an Atlas 
providing a convenient and attractive supplement to the text. 


W. E. C. HARRISON. 


A SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. By Jeans, Bragg, Appleton, Mellanby, 
Haldane, and Huxley. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Ltds Rp LO 50: 


YOU AND THE UNIVERSE. By Paul Karlson. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. 319. $38.75. 


SCIENCE IN ANTIQUITY. By Benjamin Farrington. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. Pp. 246. 75c. 


TELEVISION. By M. G. Scroggie. Toronto: Blackie and Son 
(Canada) Limited. Pp. 65. $1.25. 


A book which includes six lectures by men as outstanding as 
those whose names appear on the title page of Scientific Progress 
cannot fail to attract attention. At least four of the joint authors 
are widely known as scientists capable of interpreting for the lay- 
man the results of scientific investigations, and if the remaining 
two have not written so much for popular consumption, in this 
book they have proved themselves worthy members of a brilliant 
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company. Sir James Jeans in summarizing the significance of the 
developments of modern physics, continues to maintain that “the 
methods of the mathematician can give us a full and final answer, 
while those of the experimentalist only give a partial answer”. He, 
however, has some comfort for the plain man with his common- 
sense view of the universe. We are now free, it appears, to be- 
lieve that “time is real” and that “the universe may be more like 
the untutored man’s common-sense conception...” Sir William 
Bragg, who interprets with characteristic clarity the results of 
modern methods for analysing ultimate structure, refrains from 
philosophical discussions, although he concludes his lecture with 
this comforting sentence: ‘Do not let us therefore be oppressed 
by unnecessary fears that we are but helpless cogs in a machine, 
but let us throw ourselves eagerly into the task of trying to inter- 
pret and live in the world in which we find ourselves.” Professor 
Appleton writes with interest and with authority on the electrical 
nature of the upper atmosphere, and Professor Mellanby’s lecture, 
in which the situation in medicine to-day is presented against an 
historical background, makes a fitting prelude to the concluding 
lectures on Human Genetics and Human Ideals, by J. B. S. Haldane, 
and Science and its Relation to Social Needs, by Julian Huxley. 
Many readers will be surprised to learn from Haldane’s fascinating 
discussion of congenital abnormalities that science does not give 
unqualified assent to compulsory sterilization. 

Karlson’s You and the Universe, with its sub-title Modern 
Physics for Everybody, is a translation from the German. One is 
not inclined to associate humour with either Germany or physics, 
but this young author—who was only twenty-five when the book 
was written—has shown that a German physicist can be a humor- 
ist. Possibly his Swedish descent has something to do with it. We 
place him in the category of humorists not because of the numer- 
ous cartoon-like diagrams with which the book is illustrated, but 
rather because of his unique style in presenting his material. By 
using conversations between an imaginary person and a physicist, 
many ideas are explained in a manner somewhat suggestive of 
Alice in Wonderland. Here is one example: 

“Anyone who possesses an amber necklace can repeat this ex- 


periment forthwith...’ ‘But I have no amber necklace,” inter- 
posed one of the ladies. ‘Those who have no amber necklace need 
not despair—unless they happen to be bald... Comb your hair 
quickly and vigorously ... with a dry non-greasy comb ...” etc. ete. 


This book will be read with great enjoyment by all students of 
physics, both middle-aged professors and science freshmen, and it 
is strongly recommended for the general reader. The author’s gen- 
eral conception and the way in which he shows the everyday 
aspect of physics is excellent, and his treatment is sound. It is 
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perhaps unkind to suggest that the book would be improved if 
the lessons in electricity preceded rather than followed the de- 
‘scription of the electrified particles one encounters in radio- 
activity, but this, after all, is a minor criticism. 


In a Home University Library book one looks for authorita- 
tive information, and Farrington’s Science in Antiquity does not 
disappoint one. It is a book of value to the philosopher, the his- 
torian, the scientist, and the theologian. Although it is now recog- 
nized that prototypes of modern scientists are to be found among 
the early Greek philosophers, the dependence of the abstract think- 
ing of the Greeks on the more ancient Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilizations is not always realized, and Professor Farrington shows 
good judgment in devoting his first chapter to a discussion of this 
question. The book as a whole is a history of the gradual develop- 
ment of the scientific approach to the study of natural phenomena. 
The contributions of the Ionian school at Miletus, the Pythagorean 
school at Croton, and the early medical schools are dispassionately 
reviewed, and in an estimate of the attitude of Plato this classical 
scholar is not afraid to criticize the great master. “To the his- 
torian of science it must ever remain a scandal that the brilliant 
intellect that founded a theory of mind as a rational deduction 
from observation and experience, and who has immeasurably en- 
larged the domain of science, should have blended his arguments 
with the advocacy of exploded superstitions whose authority he 
sought to impose by the methods of the Inquisition.”” The growth 
of Athens as a centre of scientific investigation under Aristotelian 
influence and the subsequent rise of the Alexandrian era are traced, 
until at the end of the Graeco-Roman period science and scientific 
enquiry passed into the long oblivion of the Dark Ages. At a time 
when some historians are stressing the necessity of a knowledge 
of the scientific activities of peoples for a proper understanding 
of their civilizations, books of this kind should be read by all who 
are interested in the history of thought or of science or of man- 
kind. 

The recent inauguration of a regular television programme by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation in London has created a great 
interest in the problem of simultaneously seeing and hearing a 
distant scene. Unfortunately an explanation of the principles of 
television is not an easy matter, and, if the general reader cannot 
follow Mr. Scroggie at every step in his little book of sixty-five 
pages, he need blame neither himself nor the author. Written 
both for the non-technical public and for wireless amateurs, Tele- 
vision will probably make a greater appeal to the latter class, but 
even the reader whose knowledge of wireless is limited, will find 
much that he can follow with interest and profit. 


J. K. ROBERTSON. 
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RELIGION: IN VARIOUS DIMENSIONS 


GOD TRANSCENDENT. By Karl Heim. Nisbet. 
THE DESERT FATHERS. By Helen Waddell. Constable. 


EE SE LERS WITH CHRIST. By Karl Pfleger. Sheed and 
ard. 


MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Volumes III and IV. 
By H. Davis. Sheed and Ward. 


eat sate WORSHIP. Edited by N. Micklem. Clarendon 
ress. 


It was the infirmity of publishers in old days to translate 
from the German only such works of theology as were startling or 
somewhat improper. In recent years they have been courageous 
enough to offer us for the most part only works of real importance, 
amongst which the first volume of Karl Heim’s Glaube und Denken, 
translated under the title God Transcendent, must take high place. 
When I read this English version of the third edition, I was not 
surprised that I had barely escaped drowning in my struggles with 
the German first edition. This is a book as difficult as it is im- 
portant. 

“The peremptory question to-day is whether any line can be 
drawn between Creator and creation: Is there any meaning in the 
demarcation of a transcendent sphere, in which room can be found 
for God or for an impersonal «? That is the question which 
hovers unspoken over our laboratories and scientific institutes; 
which resounds from steel and glass out of the deafening roar of 
the factories. That is the question at issue in the search for a new 
national world-view. Those who have not yet heard this radical 
question propounded by a world-accepting Nihilism, full of the joy 
of life, are behind the times, and are moving, with naive assur- 
ance, among ideas which are more and more becoming unintel- 
ligible to the great mass of mankind.” 

Dr. Heim supposes himself to have found “the key by which 
we can unlock the unanswerable question of epistemology”. Tran- 
scendence is related to Immanence not spatially but dimensionally. 
“The objective world is the world in the state of having already 
become.” On the other hand, “the nature of the Ego implies 
presentness, becoming, the note of the Not-yet-decided”. That 
“which renders every kind of materialism impossible” is “the 
thought that all the scheme of events, to which we ourselves belong, 
involves two kinds of ‘space’ and therefore two states of being 
totally different from each other’. Thus space A is that of the 
non-objectifiable, of the possibilities that have not yet become 
actual; space B is the realm of the objective, of the already 
become, of science. Thus “the relation between the Ego and the 
objective world is one of dimensions, which can be expressed only 
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paradoxically. Furthermore, my objective world and yours are 
differentiated not by objective content but by dimension”’. 


The theological implications of this philosophy of dimensions 
are not worked out in this first volume, but we begin to see its 
outlines. Thus “all maintenance is a continuous re-creation”. A 
rock, for instance, is not “a stationary being, but the manifestation 
of a mighty power which has been able to maintain this form up 
till to-day against all the assaults of storms”. When this rock 
blocks my determined advance, “my decision clashes not with the 
being of lifeless object, but with the living act which gives it ever 
new existence’. 

I am not yet satisfied that Dr. Heim has found the key to 
unlock the mysteries of epistemology, but there can be no doubt 
that his introduction of the category of dimension into these dis- 
cussions is of very great suggestiveness. 


There are dimensions not only of thought but of life or being. 
To pass from God Transcendent to The Desert Fathers is like 
a dimensional change. Miss Waddell has knocked St. Simeon 
Stylites off his pedestal. That is not the least of her good deeds. 
She has indicated in her most felicitous translation the true piety 
of the anchorites. Incidentally we observe that these lonely con- 
templatives were able under the conditions of their time and 
country to live a life of economic self-sufficiency; for such food 
and clothing and shelter as they found necessary they did not 
depend in any degree upon the labours of their fellow-men. This 
is a Singularly attractive book, an eye-salve after the glare of our 
modern days, a searching book for those of tender conscience. 

Some must wrestle with Christ in the lonely places, others 
among the busy ways of men. Dr. Pfleger tells the story of some 
of the greatest figures of recent days, little as some of them are 
known in the English-speaking world. He quotes from a character 
in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s last play: “The science to which I pinned 
my faith is bankrupt. Its tales were more foolish than all the 
miracles of the priests... What it spread was not enlightenment 
but a malignant disease. Its counsels which should have estab- 
lished the millenium have led directly to the suicide of Europe. I 
believed them once more whole-heartedly than any religious fan- 
atic believed his superstitions. For in their name I helped to 
destroy the faith of millions of worshippers in the temples of a 
thousand creeds. And now they look at me and witness the great 
tragedy of an atheist who has lost his faith.’ But how many of 
the products of this crisis have found a living faith! The author 
tells us of Léon Bloy, who in spite of all his manifold sufferings 
could say, ‘There is only one sorrow, not to be a Saint’, of André 
Gide, “the most complicated apostate of our age’, of Gilbert Ches- 
terton, “bard and prophet of the common man’, of Dostoievski, 
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who declared that he had never been able to conceive mankind 
without Christ, of Charles Péguy, never formally and ecclesiastic- 
ally a member of the Church, who, when one of his children was ill, 
walked a three days’ pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of 
Chartres and thus assaulted her, “Mother of God, I can bear no 
more. I understand nothing more. It is beyond my strength. I 
have enough, more than enough. I cannot cope with it all. Thou 
knowest I have a work to do, to produce the Cahiers, an enormously 
difficult business. I lead no ordinary life. My life is a risk. No 
man is a prophet in his own country. My little ones are unbap- 
tized. It is for thee to see to the matter. I have not the time. I 
do not know what to do about it. Take the children. I hand them 
over to you”. “This,” says Dr. Pfleger, “is the complete Péguy—his 
perfect likeness as he lived and prayed.” The last two chapters 
are given to an exposition of the theosophies or Christian Gnostic- 
isms of Soloviev and Berdaiev, two profoundly important and 
obscure philosophers. 

We pass to yet another dimension when we return to Fr. 
Davis’ Moral and Pastoral Theology. Volumes III and IV are con- 
cerned with the Sacraments and deal with the sacramental rules 
and discipline of the Roman Church. There is much here that 
will be alien, and even offensive, to Protestants, but as in the case 
of Volumes I and II (noticed in the last issue) I commend them 
to the most serious attention of Protestants. If they are engaged 
in polemic, they will find here a careful and authoritative state- 
ment of the case they must attack; if they are engaged in the more 
fruitful work of the pastoral office, they will find enlargement and 
stimulus on a great scale for their thought. 

The Protestant conception of sacraments is treated at some 
length in Christian Worship. The book falls into three parts, the 
first is Biblical Studies, the second Historical; the third is an 
exposition, and in this sense a vindication, of the Puritan tradition 
of Public Worship. Several outstanding “Free Church” scholars 
are amongst the contributors; thus Dr. Dodd writes on the ‘Lord Ss 
Supper in the New Testament’, Dr. Moffatt on Luther, President 
Whale on Calvin. It would be an affectation in me to pretend that 
this book is undeserving of the most serious attention of those 
concerned with its very living subject. The volume 1s issued in 
celebration of the jubilee of Mansfield College in Oxford. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


WHAT IS THE FAITH? By Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Toronto: The Musson Book 
Company. Pp. 227. $2.00 London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

This book by a former Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Criticism in Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, 
and a valued regular contributor to Queen’s Quarterly, is a very 
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timely one. It is concerned with the question of the abiding 
essence or substance of the Christian faith and its aim is, as is 
again and again emphasized, to distinguish between the unchang- 
ing substance or content of the Christian faith and the changing 
intellectual forms in which this faith has been set forth through 
the Christian centuries. ‘My purpose,” he says, “is to indicate 
in language that will be intelligible and with reference to a prin- 
ciple of the farthest application, what elements in the traditional 
theology and religious language of Christendom must be deemed 
of the substance of the faith and what elements pertain to the 
form which may be transient” (pp. 39-40). 

In setting himself to this task, Principal Micklem distinguishes 
three things, “divine revelation”, “dogma” and “theology”. Very 
properly he emphasizes that Divine revelation consists not in truths 
but in actions; that, as Archbishop Temple has put it in his recent 
Gifford lectures, there are after all no revealed truths or doctrines 
but only a revealed God. Truths or doctrines are the interpreta- 
tion we put on facts and events which we regard as acts of God. 
The Christian revelation is a revelation made in “mighty acts of 
God”, and centrally in an act of unique and saving condescension 
or humiliation on the part of the Divine which we call the Incar- 
nation. The author puts himself definitely and unequivocally on 
the side of those who find in the Incarnation the humiliation of the 
Divine rather than the exaltation of the human, and in this he is 
undoubtedly true to the New Testament. 


The distinction Dr. Micklem makes between “dogma” and 
“theology” is not, we think, a happy one. His motive indeed is 
altogether worthy, viz. to emphasize the difference between the 
abiding or permanent religious affirmations made on the basis of 
the Christian revelation referred to and the changing theological 
or intellectual interpretations of these affirmations. This he seeks 
to do in detail in reference to the Incarnation, the Trinity, the 
Resurrection, the Atonement and the Church. But the historical 
associations of the word ‘‘dogma” in religious thinking are defi- 
nitely theological and to suggest another use of this term invites 
confusion. The unsatisfactoriness comes before us already on the 
very page where he seeks most definitely to make the distinction 
(p. 112). After saying: “dogma corresponds to the affirmations 
which we are bound to make when we attempt to express the 
logical and spiritual implications of revelation; theology is the 
systematic attempt to relate dogma to the whole of knowledge and 
to present it in the form of explanation or philosophical and 
articulated expression,” he goes, in the next paragraph, to support 
the distinction thus: “Thus, for instance, ‘God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son’ is a statement of the act of 
God made known to us in revelation; it belongs to the sphere of 
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dogma, not of theology. But the proposition ‘God is love’ is a gen- 
eral abstract principle which may be derived from the dogma that 
God sent His Son. As belonging to systematic exposition it is a 
proposition in theology.” This is an illustration of a tendency the 
present reviewer finds in much of Dr. Micklem’s writing, to make 
distinctions where is little difference. All that Dr. Micklem writes 
is interesting and suggestive, often scintillating, but however the 
artist or the poet or even the Biblical critic may “mount up with 
wings as eagles” the systematic theologian must pursue the path of 
cool patient synoptic reasonableness and be content not only to 
hee and not be weary” but for the most part to “walk and not 
inte 

One further matter. We would suggest to the learned Prin- 
cipal the advisability of giving definite chapter and verse for his 
quotations. In this work we have many quotations from many 
writers, but not in a single instance, so far as we have observed, 
is the work from which the quotation is taken mentioned, much 
less the page. This suggests too hurried writing. 

J. M. SHAW. 


ART 


IL LIBRO DELL’ARTE: THE CRAFTSMAN’S HANDBOOK. By 
Cennino D’Andrea Cennini Da Colle Di Val D’Elsa. Trans- 
lated by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. Yale University Press. 
Pp. xxix+142. $2.00. | 

THE PRACTICE OF TEMPERA PAINTING. By Daniel V. 
Thompson, Jr. Yale University Press. Pp. x+141. $3.00. 

DE ARTE ILLUMINANDI. Translated by Daniel V. Thompson, 
Jr., and George Heard Hamilton. Yale University Press. 
Pp. xiv+67. $1.50. 


As Baedeker is to the modern traveller so was Cennino of Colle 
to the mediaeval craftsman. His book is a rod and staff to ven- 
turers on the stony road of art. He is indefatigable in instruction, 
providing rules for nearly everything from cutting a quill to 
making a cast of one’s own person, and throwing in a good measure 
of moral and social precept for the improvement of the mystery. 
To preserve a steady hand, he warns against indulging too much 
in the company of women and has a dig for those young ladies of 
Tuscany who use cosmetics and in the end ‘come out the most 
hideous old women imaginable’. 

Mr. Thompson has reproduced admirably, and even with a 
slight American accent, the racy colloquialisms of Cennino’s style. 
It is a tour de force of research by a practising painter who holds 
with Cennino the distinction of being both a craftsman and an 
author of outstanding ability. 
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In The Practice of Tempera Painting Mr. Thompson enlarges 
in the light of his own experience the principles laid down in the 
Libro dell’Arte. To be a good painter in tempera it is also neces- 
sary to be a carpenter and joiner and to have made a beginning 
some three years before. This is in order to season the wood on 
which you propose to paint. There are no short cuts to this end. 
Two years at least of turning the planks on the rafters of your 
studio and another of watching the cut panels for signs of warping 
must be faithfully observed before laying the gesso. When this has 
been done and a series of studies of form and modelling completed, 
the painter may begin ‘with enthusiasm, reverence, obedience and 
constancy’ to follow those rules for painting which Cennino formu- 
lated over five hundred years ago. 

De Arte Illuminandi concentrates entirely on the decoration of 
manuscripts, thus filling the gap left by Cennino. Together the two 
books form an almost complete survey of the painting methods of 
fourteenth century Italy. Its author is presumed to have been an 
Italian and an illuminator as distinct from a scribe. His manu- 
script is preserved in Naples. 

In these three works Mr. Thompson (with the assistance of 
Mr. George Heard Hamilton in one and Mr. Lewis E. York in 
another) has achieved not only a practical guide-book for the 
painter and the illuminator, but an insight into mediaeval life and 
practice which for skilled and unskilled alike will prove a pot of 
gold not soon to be exhausted. ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


THE FAR EAST 


EYES ON JAPAN. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Pp. xv+329. $4.00. 

FOREIGN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. By Taraknath Das. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xv-+272. $2.00. 

THE BIRTH OF CHINA. By H. G. Creel. Toronto: Jonathan 
Cape. Pp. 396. $4.50. 


Students of international affairs in Canada are keenly inter- 
ested in the awakening of Asia and are alive to the vital necessity 
of understanding the problems and peoples of the Far East. One 
can hardly obtain a more illuminating account of Japan within the 
compass of a single volume than that given by this acute Russian 
observer. General Yakhontoff has gained his insight as a result 
of over a quarter of a century’s residence in and study of Japan, 
notably as the military attaché at the Imperial Russian embassy 
in Tokyo. He has given a masterly survey of the varied aspects of 
Japanese life—economic, social and cultural as well as political— 
past and present, domestic and international. He sketches her rise 
from a small insular country to a vast colonial empire, controlling 
a population already larger than that of the United States. Some 
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readers will wish that the work had dwelt more upon Japanese art 
as an index to the soul of Japan the Enchanting, being a corrective 
to our normal eyeing of Japan the Encroaching. 


Both Yakhontoff and Taraknath Das believe that war between 
A | apan and the United States can and should be avoided. Foreign 
Policy in the Far East is written by a cosmopolite educated in 
India, Japan, Europe and the United States, but the whetted curi- 
osity of its readers is not completely satisfied; these published 
addresses are more discursive than profound. Dr. Das has fore- 
sworn his Hindu nationality and become an American citizen, 
but he has retained a virulent anti-British bias. Thus he holds 
that “Britain used Japan from 1902 to 1922 to her advantage in 
eliminating her enemies of Russia (during the Russo-Japanese 
War) and Germany (by the World War)”. Dr. Das pooh-poohs 
the idea that Britain abrogated her alliance with Japan “to please 
the United States’, for he is ignorant of Mr. J. B. Brebner’s amaz- 
ing evidence of the share of Canada’s premier (and the American 
influences in the background) in that unexpected reversal of 
British policy. Strangely enough the Russian general reveals the 
mind of the impartial scholar, whilst the Indian scholar betrays 
the Sete mentality of the narrow militant type of an old-time 
general. 


It is refreshing to contact the mind of a scholarly scholar in 
Dr. Creel’s Birth of China—and perchance hopefully to evade the 
fever and fret of the clashing imperialisms and nationalisms of 
to-day by living back in the Stone and the Bronze Age of 1400-600 
B.C. One of the astounding features of our time is the revelation 
of fascinating civilizations hitherto unknown. Dr. Creel has dis- 
closed still another, worthy to rank with the other great civiliza- 
tions of the elder world, those of Babylonia, Egypt, Assyria and 
India. Thus he demonstrates that in addition to the well-known 
centre of culture in south-west Asia there was another focus from 
which progress radiated in every direction, that in the Yellow 
River basin in China. Incidentally he affords a vivid view of the 
difficulties of archeological excavation owing to the rival activities 
of bandits and private grave-robbers greedy for ‘antiques’. There 
is a delightful reconstruction of the manners and customs of the 
people in these early Shang and Chou periods. Even in the perusal 
of this book, however, we could not escape reflections on our cur- 
rent questionings as to the persistence of the warlike instinct, for 
Dr. Creel seems to shatter the widely held impression that the 
Chinese were (and are) a fundamentally pacific-minded nation. 
They may possibly once have had an era of “the great peace” far 
back in the Neolithic stage, but subsequently the red trail of de- 
struction smeared China down the ages. Anyhow, readers may 
omit this jolting chapter on ‘‘War” and instead revel in the superb 
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art and literature of early China. Those who bow down and wor- 
ship reverentially before the Chinese art of the last millenium and 
a half will understand more fully from the study of this volume 
and its fine illustrations the continuous development of the won- 
derful Chinese culture. 

A. E. PRINCE. 


THE FAR-EASTERN CRISIS. Recollections and Observations. 
By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State 1929-1933. To- 
ronto: The Musson Book Company. Pp. xii+293. $4.50. 


Mr. Stimson has given us in this book a statement of the posi- 
tion of the State Department in the matter of the Sino-Japanese 
issue from the autumn of 1931 until March 1933 when Japan gave 
notice of her intention to withdraw from the League of Nations. 
It is an important statement. Mr. Stimson was responsible for the 
formation of policy, a policy with which President Hoover was 
in complete accord. It was fortunate that the Secretary of State 
at that critical juncture was a man who was so greatly concerned 
with such processes of collective action as were possible for a 
country which was not itself a member of the League. There will 
be no criticism that the United States Administration was not con- 
structively active in the Eastern issue in the period under review. 
The interest of the reader is rather in the kind of policy which was 
proposed, and in the reasons why the other major powers did not 
see fit to adopt the proposals. 

On these matters Mr. Stimson is explicit. It is clear that he 
did not expect that economic sanctions could be imposed by the 
European powers against Japan. He based his position, and that 
of the United States, on the moral force of non-recognition—‘“that 
it (the American Government) does not intend to recognize any 
situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both China and Japan, 
as well as the United States, are parties”. He believed as well that 
the public announcement of the position of the United States would 
strengthen the hands of Great Britain and other powers. His dis- 
appointment that the British Government did not co-operate is not 
concealed. 


The work of the Lytton Commission and the subsequent action 
of the League make up the rest of the story. Of this phase Mr. 
Stimson writes as an active observer. He closes with a note of 
optimism. He is convinced that with freer trade relationships, 
with continued co-operation between Britain and the United States, 
and with a growing spirit of freedom, tolerance and justice wiser 
councils will yet prevail among the nations. As appendices there 
are given the terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
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Nine Power Treaty, the Pact of Paris, and all but the introductory 
part of the Lytton Commission report. 


The reader is impressed with the sincerity of conviction of a 
man who strove earnestly for peace. In the difficult issue when 
Japan invaded Manchuria one may ask with equal Sincerity whe- 
ther a high moral position was in itself sufficient, without the 
assurance of ultimate assistance, if necessary, by force of arms, 
to place Britain and the other powers side by side with the Ameri- 
can administration in the position which that Administration took 
in January, 1932. 

R. C. WALLACE. 


BOOK-BUYERS’ GUIDE : 
TO THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


THE ENGLISH DOWNLAND. The Face of England Series. By 
H. J. MASSINGHAM. Illustrated. With a coloured frontis- 
piece by George Henry, R.A., and a gay decorative jacket 
by Brian Cook. Toronto: The Copp Clark Company, Lim- 
ited. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


For the visitor, as for the native, knowledge of England is as 
elusive in pursuit as the shadows of the clouds that are the “‘fleet- 
ing loveliness” of her manifold landscape. As a dweller in the 
plains, beneath industrial chimney and suburban brick, the 
Englishman is content to resort to the parklands of the shires or 
to the seaside, leaving to their solitude and to dark neolithic ghosts 
the hills called Downs. The few who know the high chalk-lands 
are the heirs of all their country’s beauty, the discoverers of her 
earliest history and, if they have the divine spark, her poets. We 
do not know whether Mr. Massingham has written any verses, but 
in leading us over the English Downland his prose takes poetical 
flights. And whose pen were so earth-bound as to plod over so 
soaring a theme! Mr. Massingham’s calmly recorded ecstacy of 
the chalk country, his deep lore of the downs of Wiltshire, Dorset, 
Hampshire, the incomparable Sussex, Berkshire and the Eastern 
counties, and his superb collection of over a hundred photographs 
are the stuff of tears for the downsman in exile; for all those who 
would know their England, whether on foot or from afar, his book 
is a key to her most ancient and still secret treasury. 
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THE ENGLISH CASTLE. The Face of England Series. By Hugh 
Braun. Foreword by Hilaire Belloc. ITlustrated. With a 
coloured frontispiece and decorative jacket in colour by 
Brian Cook. Toronto: The Copp Clark Company, Limited. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


If the written evidence for the history of England were to be 
destroyed, the stone memorials of the middle ages would be sub- 
stantial evidence for reconstructing in general terms an account 
of political, social and economic conditions in the times which pro- 
duced them. Of these archeological remains the fortified house 
or castle, though not always the most beautiful, is among the most 
revealing historically. Its chronology is an index firstly of Eng- 
land’s dependence on the‘continent as well in the arts of war as 
in those of civilized living, and secondly of the emergence of a dis- 
tinctively English mode of building in the fourteenth century, when 
there was a fusion also of dialects into a national language. The 
end of castle-building at the close of the fifteenth century marks 
the final establishment of the authority of the Crown as a central 
government controlling powerful private and provincial interests, 
and withering away their keeps and bastions by salvoes from the 
royal artillery. And from that time on with Tudor law and order 
as a shield for the security of life and property, the private fort- 
ress, shedding its turrets and opening its arrow-slits, flowers into 
the gracious country house of Elizabeth’s England. But before it 
was reduced by royal or parliamentary bombardment the castle 
had endured through five centuries of turbulent history and if its 
romantic ruins are to be viewed aright, and where preserved, its 
battlements surveyed with understanding, the services of Mr. 
Braun as an erudite and sympathetic guide are indispensable. His 
great knowledge is generously supplemented by the many beautiful 
photographs and drawings and the pleasing format which charac- 
terize the series. 


THE CARDINAL DICTATOR: A PORTRAIT OF RICHELIEU. 
By Auguste Bailly. Translated from the French by Hamish Miles, 
Toronto: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 310. $4.50. 


Genius is not readily comprehensible, nor is the brilliant mind 
the most likely to compel either sympathy or applause. To be 
numbered among the brightest spirits of history may leave a man 
as remote as the nameless peasant whose toil produced the wine 
for his table. That the monarchy of Louis XIV should be his monu- 
ment has done nothing to simplify the enigma of Richelieu. His 
importunate rise to great place, his rdles of statesman and prelate, 
of politician and Catholic, his infinite capacity for administration, 
and his subtlety in diplomacy, these circumstances have made 
Richelieu as fascinating a subject for portraiture as for misinter- 
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pretation. To say that there are already many others extant is 
not to hint that in M. Auguste Bailly’s canvas we are unable to 
discern the man; it is merely to suggest that the value of historical 
work is usually comparative; for M. Bailly’s painting is both inti- 
mate and distinguished and the likeness credible. He has made a 
notable contribution to the understanding of his subject. 


WINDLESS SKY. By Fritz Faulkner. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 295. $2.00. 


There are no signs of timidity in this first novel, but no un- 
usual preoccupation with nature, with the faces of earth and sky, 
and the compelling force that makes men who get a hard living 
from the soil become themselves even harder. This is a record of 
love and hatred; the love of two boys, one for another, the love of 
sister for brother, the hate that “good” men, God-fearing men, can 
inspire in those who withstand them. There are hints of inexperi- 
ence in the writing, at times, over much repetition; William’s 
“unclear tones’, dance as “the woods-colt’”’. Yet there is so much 
of promise, so much of strength and perception, so much of human- 
ity, that the book must be commended. 


SHERSTON’S PROGRESS. By Siegfried Sassoon. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


It is a great pleasure to renew our friendship with George 
Sherston after such a long lapse. We find him in Slateford War 
Hospital recovering from his gesture towards world peace. This 
recovery is almost entirely due to the great Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
whom Sherston calls his father confessor. His potent influence 
finally sends Sherston back to the war as his only chance of peace. 

But before he embarks for Egypt there is an interlude in 
Ireland, hunting the Limerick country with the convivial “Mister” 
who lives from meet to meet in an alcoholic haze. In Part I we 
were disappointed to find a rather self-conscious style too full of 
inverted commas, but by this stage in the book Mr. Sassoon’s 
straightforward prose has regained all the pungent flavour of the 
Fox-hunting Man and the Infantry Officer. His Irishmen and 
women speak with the grand roll of J. M. Synge when they say: 
“Miles and miles they went in the wild weather, and the hounds 
not able to hunt—God be praised for that, for my heart was in my 
mouth when I thought of The Mister destroying himself over those 
bogs and boulders on the Mullagharier Mountains.” 

Then comes Egypt and the record of it in the form of a diary. 
It is interesting to find here the rough drafts of some of Mr. Sas- 
soon’s War poems, the ‘Concert Party’ and ‘Why do you lie with 
your legs ungainly huddled?’ and later on in the last section of the 
book where he is at the front again the idea for that most poignant 
one about the soldiers in muddy trenches 
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Mocked by hopeless longing to regain 
Bank Holidays and picture-shows and spats 
And going to the office in the train. 


We are as regretful to leave George Sherston as we were at 
the end of the Infantry Officer, and hope that this time we shall not 
have to wait six years to meet him again. 


SING, SISTER, SING. By Vicki Baum. Toronto: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. (Canada) Limited. Pp. 317. $2.25. 


Here is a scenario by the author of Grand Hotel, with inter- 
national settings and a theme-song from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The heroine, appropriately night-gowned, hops into bed 
(as Mr. Maugham might say) with different men with indifferent 
frequency and at poignant intervals we are shown shots of the 
slightly neurotic hero deservedly stuffing mattresses behind the 
bars of a New York penitentiary. Miss Vicki Baum’s characteriza- 
tion is entertaining rather than moving, although some brilliant 
phrasing improves a hackneyed tale. It may be safely recom- 
mended for the train. 


THE UNKNOWN MURDERER. By Theodor Reik. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $4.00. 


The widespread popular interest in crime is attested alike by 
the remarkable sales of murder stories and the equally remarkable 
publicity accorded to many murder trials. What is the cause of 
that interest? The author of this book gives a psychoanalytic 
theory of this and many other problems connected with crime. 
Why do murderers often return to the scene of their deed? Why 
are otherwise careful and competent people often “criminally 
careless” at the supreme moment? The book does not give a final 
psychoanalytic answer to these and other questions, nor is it in- 
tended to do so. But it does put these questions in a new light, 
and it is full of fascinating and detailed examples from ancient 
and modern penology. Murder story writers who want something 
new in the way of detectives, as well as a host of ready-made, 
astonishing plots, will find it worth pondering. 


WHITEOAK HARVEST. By Mazo de la Roche. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. Pp. 329. $2.00. 


This is a new addition to the saga of the Whiteoak family. Miss 
de la Roche does for Canada what Galsworthy did for England with 
his Forsytes. The story of the family is a cross-section of Cana- 
dian life from the middle of the nineteenth century when the matri- 
arch Adeline and her Philip came from India to make their home 
in Ontario to the present with a very young but equally determined 
Adeline just growing up. This latest chapter continues the stormy 
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relations between Renny, the head of the house, and Alayne, its 
mistress; the desperate measures taken by Finch and his unpleas- 
ant wife, Sarah, and a gesture by Wakefield in keeping with his 
love of self-dramatization. Some vivid scenes remain in the mind: 
the crowd and the excitement of the New York horse show; Renny 
with his fierce little daughter in the train; Finch surveying the 
weather on Christmas morning, and the great party where Wake- 
field lives up to his reputation. Miss de la Roche leaves us eager 
for more and in hopes of meeting a Whiteoak at every street- 
corner. 


THE SILVER FLEECE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Robert 
Collis. Decorated by T. G. Wilson. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 290. $4.50. 


Dr. Robert Collis, better known in English Rugby football 
circles as Bob Collis, the Irish international, has done many things 
with much zest and his vigorous history should be excellent enter- 
tainment for all kinds of readers. We are taken from Ireland to 
Rugby, to Cambridge, London and Yale, cheerfully observant as 
undergraduates, doggedly persistent as research workers, and 
always very fit as ‘rugger’ men. We peek in at operating theatres 
and dissecting rooms, throw off our white coats and rush down to 
Twickenham or over to Dublin and hurl ourselves into the thick 
of a football scrum. We are introduced to Dr. Buchman. to A. E., 
to innumerable Irishmen, Englishmen and Americans, with whose 
‘Glad to meet you, Dr. Collis’, his readers will heartily concur. 


EVEREST: THE CHALLENGE. By Sir Francis Younghusband. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 248. $3.50. 


This is a pioneer work. Not that it offers matter or puts 
forward views previously unknown, but that, writing before the 
failure of the 1936 expedition, it looks forward to the years ahead 
when the spirit of man shall have conquered the last untrodden 
peak. Sir Francis is a veteran mountaineer. He is of the school 
from which Mummery, Mallory, Irvine and others have graduated. 
He believes in accepting the challenge that unconquered mountains 
offer and in spending time, money, spirit and, if necessary. life 
in the battle. This volume is splendid, as are so many books on 
the high peaks, splendid with the light of the spirit. There are 
accounts not only of the successive attempts and failures on 
Everest, but also of the successful attack on Kamet and of the 
great German attempts on Nanga Parbat. The illustrations, 
though the author deprecates their use, definitely add to the 
pleasure that all readers will take in the book by affording them a 
sense of the scale of operations and by allowing them to identify 
themselves with those who have so often come so near to victory. 
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SWINNERTON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and Co. (Canada) Lim- 
ited... | Pps d¥2nmse.00) 


To be taken privately behind the scenes is in the same cate- 
gory of satisfactions as being observed in conversation with a 
jockey. Only slightly less is the prestige of knowing a novelist. 
Short of forcing an entry into his house, however, there are few 
direct ways of achieving his acquaintance, unless he happen to 
emerge from his style and bestow himself upon us in an autobio- 
graphy. Asa creative writer and a critic, Mr. Swinnerton is much 
better known than as a publisher. Yet a considerable part of his 
life has been spent in earning so blameless a living. He entered 
the trade at an impressionable age and finding himself exposed 
not only to the improving routine of business but also to a literary 
environment, he soon succumbed, having his first novel accepted 
when barely twenty-four. His book has the interest both of the 
counting-house and the writing-table and in its pages the literary 
London of Edward and George (with a lecturing interlude in 
America) is intimately observed. Mr. Swinnerton’s modesty and 
his considerable achievement as the author of such books as Noc- 
turne and Georgian House make his life’s history at once good 
entertainment and illuminating commentary upon the modes and 
personalities of contemporary letters. Its value takes on the 
quality of rarity from his concluding citation of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


SCIENCE FIGHTS DEATH. By D. Stark Murray. Changing 
World Library. London: Watts and Co. Pp. 146. 2s. 6d. 


In Science Fights Death Dr. D. Stark Murray gives us a very 
fascinating picture of how the struggle of medical science against 
disease and early death stands at present. Epidemics which once 
carried off virtually entire populations are now rare, though they 
can still be serious, as shown by the malaria epidemic of 1934 in 
Ceylon: diseases once incurable are no longer dangerous, a recent 
triumph being over pernicious anaemia, though some, as cancer, 
are still to be overcome; so in broad outline runs the epic of medi- 
cine. While many of the problems are old ones, with new condi- 
tions new ones arise, such as the occupational diseases associated 
with modern industry. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Arthur 
Birnie. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. Pp. 391. With four 
maps. 10s. 6d. 

It has been the fashion among historians south of the Tweed 
to write histories of England rather than of the British Isles, with 
only incidental reference to the three other countries whose for- 
tunes have fallen within the orbit of London. As an economic 
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historian, and therefore as one not afraid of innovation, Mr. Birnie 
of the University of Edinburgh has filled the gap with a general 
text somewhat similar in treatment to his previous Economic His- 
tory of Hurope, 1760-1930.. The chronology of the present work 
is considerably lengthier, however, and although the chapters on 
the period prior to the eleventh century are necessarily brief, all 
the salient features are touched upon and even the controversy 
over the Teutonic origins of our institutions is lightly sustained. 
Mr. Birnie accords adequate treatment to the economy of the 
middle ages (which recent research into mediaeval trade and 
finance has proved to be curiously modern in many of its pro- 
cedures) ; while his third book on the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries completes his survey of conditions in the era 
before the factory. The industrial revolution is thus set in its 
proper historical context. Mr. Birnie’s method has the additional 
advantage of discarding the impedimenta that are too often allowed 
to obscure the clarity of historical writing, to confuse the greater 
things with the less and the relation of cause and effect. He has 
produced a readable and well-balanced text. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 
M. H. DeKock. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd. Pp. xii 
+1381. Maps and charts. 7s. 6d. 


A helpful background for better understanding of the Union’s 
history and present economic position is provided by this outline 
of development since the beginning of South Africa’s occupation 
by Europeans. The relative parts played in successive periods 
by pastoral, agricultural, mining, and manufacturing activities, 
and the development of financial aid and administrative institu- 
tions and policy, as affected by local geography and resources, by 
the growth of various elements of European population and their 
relation to the aboriginal races, and by conditions in other coun- 
tries, are clearly if briefly set forth. Without going into details 
of political narrative, the author indicates how economic factors 
required eventual political union. To the period since union he 
devotes nearly half his space, bringing the story down to the 
recent wave of prosperity induced by abandonment of the gold 
standard and the consequent boom in gold mining. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. By Stafford Cripps. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. $2.00. 


As may be expected from one who has strong viewpoints on 
our economic system, Sir Stafford Cripps uses his title as a plea 
for a socialist régime by which alone in his opinion peace can be 
assured. The latter half of the book consists of an interesting 
documentation to prove his case. 
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THE ETHICS OF POWER. By Philip Leon. Toronto: George 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 315. $3.50. 


Mr. Leon, Head of the Department of Classics and Philosophy 
at University College, Leicester, hos written an unusually colourful 
book on ethics: rich in quotation and allusion, unsystematic and 
long-winded, but eloquent and imaginative. He has a simple way 
of explaining all contemporary moral problems: they are all due to 
self-love. Neuroticism and fascism, class-consciousness and na- 
tionalism, asceticism, Pharisaism, and fanaticism are all traced 
back to this root of all evil. To the question: Whence self-love? 
Mr. Leon answers: ‘the Universe has the seed of madness and 
destructiveness at its core—it is a Nulliverse.” But this intriguing 
bit of metaphysics only appears at the very end, and then as a bare 
suggestion. The bulk of the discussion goes to a lively description 
of the many heads of the Hydra of Egotism. [Illustrations are 
drawn from classical literature, modern fiction, and Adlerian 
psychology. 


POLITICS IN THE TRAIN. By Harold Nicolson. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 28 pages. 15 cents. 


Mr. Nicolson is a belligerent fellow-traveller, goaded by the 
obtuseness of an old acquaintance into a declaration of faith as a 
National Labourite. His vigorous statement of a new point of 
pia and a middle way in politics is likely to interest any British 
audience. 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. In six volumes. 
Reprinted, translated, and annotated by six Canadian schol- 
ars under the general editorship of H. P. Biggar. Vol. VI, 
1629-1632. Translated by the late W. D. Le Sueur and H. 
H. Langton; the French texts collated by J. Home Cameron. 
Toronto: The Champlain Society. Pp. xvi+480. 


This last volume of Champlain’s Works shows the same high 
standards of scholarship and book production that have already 
made the series the definitive rendering of Champlain’s justly 
famous writings. First published for members of the Society and 
subscribing libraries, it is fortunately to be printed in a subsequent 
edition for sale to the general public. 

Coincident with the conclusion of this project comes the happy 
announcement that the Hudson’s Bay Company has conferred upon 
the Champlain Society “the exclusive right of publishing the wealth 
of original documentary material relating to the history of Canada 
contained in the archives of Hudson’s Bay House’’. All who are 
interested in Canada’s early history will look forward eagerly to 
the annual volumes in the projected ‘“Hudson’s Bay Company 
Series”. That the company’s wealth of archives should be made 
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widely available, and that this should be done under such experi- 
enced auspices, are alike matters for congratulation. 


CONQUESTS AND DISCOVERIES OF HENRY THE NAVI- 
GATOR: Being the Chronicles of Azurara: Portuguese 
Navigators and Colonizers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. Edited by Virginia de Castro e Almeida, with a 
preface by Marshal Lyautey. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
Toronto. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 253.  Illus- 
trations. $3.00. 


The great days of Portuguese exploration are one of the most 
significant chapters in the whole history of maritime adventure 
and colonial enterprise. Yet the world at large has known about 
them only at second hand. This volume marks a new departure, 
being an English version of the first volume of an anthology of 
Portuguese chronicles and narratives of Portuguese travellers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which the Portuguese govern- 
ment has begun to issue in French. Azurara was a contemporary 
and intimate of Prince Henry the Navigator himself and his cir- 
cumstantial and picturesque narrative covers the period of Henry 
from the conquest of Ceuta, where he won his spurs, to the discov- 
ery of Sierra Leone. 


THE LIFE OF SIDNEY LANIER. By Lincoln Lorenz. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company. New York: Coward- 
McCann. Pp. x1i+3840. $3.25. | 

In spite of the habit which he never wholly shook off—the use 
of strained or stretched-out images or ‘conceits’—Lanier, among 
American poets, more nearly represents the poetic constitution 
than either Emerson or Poe. Each of these—Emerson in thought, 
Poe in verbal music—is strong where the other is relatively weak. 
Lanier, however, although less intellectual than Emerson, has more 
human interest; and, although less exciting a soloist than Poe, 
evokes finer and subtler harmonies. In other words, the account 
of pure poetry is better balanced in Lanier than in either Poe or 
Emerson. 

The present biography succeeds those of Edwin Mims (1905) 
and of Aubrey Harrison Starke (1933). It is indulgent to the 
point of uncritical extravagance, and its too turgid style often 
becomes distastefully ornate. And yet—although it by no means 
supersedes Mr. Starke’s ampler and more thorough treatment—it 
has informative value and the interest that always attaches to the 
appearance of new material. It is a little surprising that as yet 
no biographer of Lanier has shown the poet’s indebtedness to 
Bryant in My Springs, Lanier’s well-known tribute to his wife. In 
1820 Bryant addressed to Frances Fairchild (whom he married a 
year later) the poem entitled O Fatrest of the Rural Maids, a lyric 
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which Lanier must have known and admired, and the central image 
and metrical pattern of which he seems to have adopted. 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL OLIVER. By Clarence MacKinnon. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. $1.50. 

This tribute to the memory of one of the most virile men that 
the Canadian West has seen has been written with great sympathy 
and insight by the Principal of Pine Hill College. In whatever 
company Edmund Oliver found himself, under whatever conditions 
he had to work, there shone out his indomitable spirit, and his 
unconquerable buoyancy of heart lifted him over difficulties that 
seemed unsurmountable. To those who knew him it was a matter 
of never-ending wonder that he could achieve so many things, 
apparently at one and the same time. Even in the most strenuous 
years of work for his church and college, he seldom failed to have 
on hand, or complete, a paper on some phase of the history of the 
North West for presentation to the Royal Society of Canada. A 
man of action, he remained a scholar to the end. 

This is more than a Life. It is a vivid story of the growth of 
the North West, economic, social, political, religious, educational. 
For Dr. Oliver was in it all: and what he touched he quickened. 
The author knows whereof he writes, and the pages glow with life. 
It was a disaster, humanly speaking, that Dr. Oliver should have 
to lay down his work at so early an age. It is a fine thing that 
what he was and what he did should be permanently recorded in 
the pages of this biography. His name will remain as a great 
builder of the Canadian West. 


GEORGE BERKELEY. By John Wild. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. Pp. 552. $6.00. 


This is one of the most important historical studies of the 
life and thought of a great philosopher to appear on this continent. 
Professor Wild of Harvard has made a painstaking and exhaustive 
study of the writings of Bishop Berkeley. He offers an impressive 
interpretation of the development of Berkeley’s thought from the 
dogmatic empiricism of the Principles of Human Knowledge to 
the Neo-Platonic transcendentalism of Siris. He performs a most 
valuable service in suggesting a basis of inner connection between 
the writings of Berkeley’s youth and those of his later years. All 
serious students of Berkeley for many years to come will have to 
reckon with this book. 


MOVEMENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By George H. Mead. Edited by Merritt H. Moore. 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 519. $5.00. 

This is a series of class lectures to undergraduates by the late 

Professor Mead. It is ably edited from full stenographic notes, 
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and makes easier reading than any of his previously published 
works. It covers the intellectual high-lights of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries: Romantic Idealism, Darwinian Evolu- 
tion, Utilitarianism, Marxian Socialism, Bergson, Realism, Prag- 
matism. It makes no attempt to give a well-balanced account of 
these important intellectual movements, but uses them as a foil 
for the author’s own pragmatic philosophy. As a history of recent 
philosophy it is spotty and one-sided. But it contains brilliant 
and suggestive insights. 


OUR FREEDOM AND ITS RESULTS. Edited by Rae Strachey. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 285. $3.00. 

This little book is made up of five essays written by women 
familiar with feminist movements. Miss Eleanor Rathbone, the 
parliamentary representative for the Northern Universities of 
Great Britain, traces skilfully the changes that have taken place 
in the public life of women. Dr. Erna Reiss, a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn, gives an authoritative survey of legal changes. The new fields 
of employment opening up for women are handled by Mrs. Oliver 
Strachey, the Secretary of the Women’s Employment Federation. 
Miss Alison Neilans, the Secretary of the Association for Moral 
and Social Hygiene, discusses changing conceptions of sex morality, 
and Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, Labour member for Blackburn 
from 1929-31, describes changes in the social life of women. In 
each case the essayist introduces her subject with careful refer- 
ences to the position of women in the past. The value of this method 
is self-evident. Progress can be measured only against the old 
restraints. There is no attempt to prophesy the ultimate results of 
the growing change in woman’s position. At the same time com- 
parison of the conditions of yesterday and to-day suggests a new 
era of freedom to come. 


LEFT WINGS OVER EUROPE. By Wyndham Lewis. Toronto: 
Jonathan Cape. Pp. 333. $2.50. 

This lusty pamphleteering by the author and artist Wyndham 
Lewis on the present trends of international affairs represented 
in the sub-title ““How to make a War about nothing” makes hilari- 
ous reading. Many readers may lose patience, however, and hurl 
the part-read book into the wastepaper basket. A publicist who 
names “Jefferson and Hitler, Burke and Bismarck” amongst those 
he would select for his “political pantheon” supplies provocative 
reading, especially when his comments are spiced with pungent 
personalities. On behalf of “the principle of the Sovereign State” 
he tilts furiously against the champions of civilized government 
whether in the “war-making’”’ League of Nations or in the exe- 
crated Bolshevist circles. Whether this political “surrealism” of 
Mr. Lewis is calculated to bring down in flames those terrible 
“Left Wings over Europe” is a matter of doubt. 
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THE NATION’S INTELLIGENCE. By J. L. Gray. The Chang- 
ing World Library. London: Watts and Co. Pp. 149. 2s. 6d. 


In the past few years there have been numerous efforts to 
communicate to the reader unacquainted with physics some under- 
standing of the newest physical theories. Such attempts to popu- 
larize the most difficult developments of science are more likely to 
mystify than to enlighten—they will inevitably be misunderstood 
by nearly all readers. But efforts to provide a background of 
understanding for those activities of science which make direct 
contact with all our lives can only be welcomed, and such is the 
purpose of this new Library, the first two volumes of which have 
just been published. 

The author of The Nation’s Intelligence is Lecturer in Social 
Psychology at the London School of Economics, and has recently 
directed an extensive inquiry into the intelligence of the school 
children of London. He discusses the use of intelligence tests, how 
they are constructed, what it is that they really test, and the gen- 
eral problem of nature versus nurture, as well as some of the 
results of the tests. One important conclusion is that the children 
of the upper social strata in our present society are not signific- 
antly more intelligent than those from the lower levels. This 
contradicts an assumption still widely made in sociological discus- 
sions. 


WEATHER SCIENCE FOR EVERYBODY. By D. Brunt. The 
Changing World Library. London: Watts and Co. Pp. 170. 
2s. 6d. 

As we all know, weather forecasting is no exact science. This 
is scarcely surprising when one considers the various factors which 
affect it, as set forth by the Professor of Meteorology at the Uni- 
versity of London in Weather Science for Everybody. The book 
is full of interesting information about the weather and climates 
of the world, though the extent to which we are ignorant of their 
underlying causes might have been emphasized more, when mete- 
orology so abounds in unsolved problems. 


HOW IS THE EMPIRE? By F. Percy Roe. With a foreword by 
Basil Mathews. Toronto: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons 
(Canada) Limited. Pp. xiv-+294. $1.75. 


Major problems of the Empire-Commonwealth are here dealt 
with in popular fashion. Much interesting information is fur- 
nished concerning current problems such as those found in India 
and Palestine and there is a good deal concerning the problems 
of the Empire as a whole. The author urges recognition of the 
need for increased interdependence of its members, both self- 
governing and colonial; but in fiscal matters he advocates, rather 
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than a completely self-sufficing Empire—an unattainable dream, 
“the correct adjustment of the trade between home, Imperial, and 
foreign markets’. Some readers will feel that his optimism occa- 
sionally verges upon complacency. A convenient survey for the 
general reader. 


SOUTHERN INDIA: ITS POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS. By Gilbert Slater. With a foreword by the Most 
Honourable the Marquess of Willingdon. Toronto: George 
Allen and Unwin Limited. Pp. 383. $4.50. 

A distinguished economic historian has written here an in- 
forming and entertaining book based on six years’ experience in 
Madras as professor of Indian economics and acting publicity 
officer to the government. Chatty accounts of Indian life are com- 
bined with frank analysis of problems. The author is critical of 
the new constitutional revision, believing that it can only succeed 
if interpreted liberally by the ablest viceroy and governors obtain- 
able. It must lead to larger self-government for India, the frank 
abandonment of control by the British Parliament and the City of 
London. For India’s sake British prestige needs preserving, but 
that must be not by force but by trust. 





AROUSE AND BEWARE. 
By MacKINiay KANTOR - - ~ - $2.50 


“Highly convincing and exciting. In its vivid detail and its quality of imagina- 
tion, it marks Mr. Kantor as one of the novelists who can recreate the American 
past and make it come alive.’’—WN. Y. Herald Tribune. 


THE KAISER AND ENGLISH RELATIONS. 
By E. F. BENSON - ~ $4.00 


“Mr. Benson has succeeded in producing a satisfying and entirely fascinating 
portrait of an unusual figure... . Queen Victoria, King Edward, the Empress 
Frederick and the Tsar are all admirably drawn.’ ”_Times Literary Supplement. 


POSTMAN’S HORN: An Anthology of the Letters of 


Latter Seventeenth Century England. 
By ARTHUR BRYANT - $3.50 


No dusty archives, these, but letters as real, as personal, as this morning’s mail. 
Nell Gwynn, Lord Chesterfield, Pepys, and a host of others are here represented 
in their most enchantingly informal moments. 


WAUGH IN ABYSSINIA. 
By EVELYN WavuGH ~ - ~ $3.50 


“Plenty of humour. The best and most readable commentary up to the present.”’ 
—Morning Post. 


“His visit after the Italian Sele alae is an admirable exposition of the Italian 
claims and aims.’’—Daily 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
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THE DIARY OF SELMA LAGERLOF. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.75. 


SELMA LAGERLGOF. By Hanna Astrup Larsen. Toronto: Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Co. $1.75. 


The great Swedish writer with whom these two books deal is 
beloved in other countries than Scandinavia. Her great story of 
Gosta Berling gained fame for her; but it was the wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Nils that gave children’s hearts to her. She gained 
the Nobel Prize for literature (the only woman to do so) and she 
is also the only woman member of the Swedish Academy; but these 
honours are little in comparison with the affection poured out by 
her readers. Miss Larsen’s biography is simply and happily writ- 
ten, and its illustrations show well the countryside that comes into 
each one of Selma Lagerlof’s works. The Diary written in 1873, 
when Selma was fourteen, is charming in its power of vision, its 
foreknowledge of the time when she would write books—books 
packed with the lore of the countryside—its revelation of a lovely 
and steadfast character. Many of her characteristics, as here 
revealed, call to memory the diary of Canada’s own writer, Mar- 
jorie Pickthall. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE: SONNETS TO ORPHEUS. The Ger- 
man text, with an English translation by J. B. Leishman. 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.75. 


These sonnets derive their title from Rilke’s conception of 
Orpheus as mediator between man and beast, and between the 
realms of the living and of the dead. To the poet, the figure of 
Orpheus symbolizes that love which transcends the human sphere, 
which embraces all created nature and is not halted even at the 
threshold of Hades. 

Almost impossibly difficult the sonnets are, and one wonders 
how much the English reader may gain from a translation. Rilke 
wrote in his own language, not ordinary German, and whatever 
the medium in which his thought is presented may be, he will make 
the most exacting demands of his readers. One admires the trans- 
lator’s work—which quite obviously was a labour of love—for its 
courage as much as for its actual achievement. 


LUCRETIUS. By E. E. Sikes. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. $2.50. 


A compact, meaty volume by the President of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on the most modern of classical writers. The 
judgments on Lucretius as poet are what one would expect from a 
critic of established reputation. Especially valuable are the pas- 
sages that combat the old idea of an irreconcilable clash in Lu- 
cretius between the artist and the scientist. The last chapter, on 
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Lucretius and modern thought, is a great climax to a book which 
shows throughout how much there is in this writer for readers 
of the present day, and how much significant pattern in the history 
of human ideas can be revealed by a fine mind, gifted with vision 
as wide as it is keen. 


BROKEN LIGHTS. By Frederick Tracy. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 140 pages. $1.25. 


Dr. Tracy, Emeritus Professor of Ethics in University Col- 
lege, Toronto, well known as a lecturer and writer on the method 
and psychology of teaching, has gathered ten articles and addresses 
on philosophic and religious subjects into a small volume, of which 
the contents are as attractive as its exterior is forbidding. Dr. 
Tracy is a gentle and genial philosopher who holds high rank as a 
teacher because he has never lost touch with less instructed minds. 
These essays have the charm of lucidity and of simplicity, and, 
since they deal with topics of universal interest, may be specially 
commended to those—young and old of both sexes—who, feeling 
foggy about fundamentals, have not altogether refused the chal- 
lenge of reflection. They will find Dr. Tracy a wise, encouraging 
and sympathetic guide. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. By Cyril E. Robinson. Toronto: Regi- 
nald Saunders. Pp. 450. $2.75. 


This book is good, cheap, well written and well illustrated. 
The story of the Roman republic-empire has permanent interest 
to which current events lend a lively colour, though Mr. Robinson 
rightly keeps his eyes on “ancient” times. Many histories of Rome 
end with the death of Nero or at most include the Antonines. The 
feature of this volume is that Augustus arrives in the middle and 
the story runs on through “the decline” to the reign of Honorius 
and the arrival of Alaric. 

For general readers the story is perhaps too solidly compact 
unless they are willing to study as well as to read. The student 
will find it an excellent basis on which to build. There are many 
helpful and well-drawn maps but no student should sit down to 
read without an open atlas. 


THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF JOHN HENRY: THE 
RECORD OF AN INTERNATIONAL EMBROGLIO. By 
Brig.-General E. A. Cruikshank. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Ltd. Pp. 206. $3.50. 

John Henry’s assiduous efforts to achieve a career, his con- 
fidential mission to New England prior to the War of 1812, his 
later disgruntled disclosure to the American government of the 
attendant correspondence with the Governor of Canada and the 
use made of it in fanning republican hostility towards Great 
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Britain, have made his name notorious. This volume gives body 
to the Henry episode, with that exactitude and documentation of 
which the author is a master. It is therefore ear-marked for 
students of the history of Anglo-American relations and for col- 
lectors of Canadiana. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF POLISH LYRICS. Selected and 
translated by Watson Kirkconnell. Winnipeg: The Polish 
Press. Pp. 109. 75 cents. 

Among the Polish poets selected by Professor Kirkconnell 
(with the advice of Professors Dyboski and Noyes and of Dr. 
Borowy) for representation in English are Jan Kochanowski, 
Adam Mickiewicz, Juljusz Slowacki, Zygmunt Krasinski and 
Leopold Staff—eloquent and influential figures. The translator 
deserves credit for his fidelity to his task as he has conceived it, 
but his versions seem to lack an equivalent eloquence. 


THE GREAT CHAIN OF BEING: A STUDY OF THE HISTORY 
OF AN IDEA. By A. O. Lovejoy. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. ix+3882. $4.00. 

The idea studied originates with Plato. It is given significant 
extension by Aristotle and Plotinus. It is then a complex concept, 
having these components:—The World of Ideas implies a fullness 
of existent things, or the Principle of Perfection leads to the prin- 
ciple of plenitude; there is continuity between the one and the 
other, between God and the world; there is a hierarchical order 
from lowest to highest. Professor Lovejoy traces the history of 
the idea, its variations and confusions, through medieval thought 
and the writings of Leibniz and Spinoza, down to eighteenth cen- 
tury science and later Romanticism. The last chapter reviews the 
history and points a moral, cautiously wrapped in the language 
of Whitehead, but evidently to the effect that the idea though 
invalid has been useful. 


AROUSE AND BEWARE. By MacKinlay Cantor. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 832. $2.50. 

Another book by the author of Bugle Ann has an assured wel- 
come. This tale of the terrible events that follow in the wake of 
a great war is concerned mainly with the flight of three fugitives, 
two young men and a woman, from Richmond to the Federal Army 
lines in North Central Virginia The three go through peril, hard- 
Ship, hunger and cold in the woods of Virginia in the month of 
October, 1864. The somewhat “precious” style, while it has much 
imaginative beauty at its best, sometimes destroys some of the 
sense of reality in the narrative. The main impression of the book 
however is of a strong and valiant tale, told in the modern romantic 
realistic way. 
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